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OuR FRIEND, DR. J. J. Lucas 


OUR FRIEND, Dr. J. J. LUCAS 


The North India Mission has considered itself peculiarly blessed, 

during these past years, in the presence and inspiration. of our beloved 
- friend, Dr. J. J. Lucas. Young in spirit, and interested in every member 
and in every activity of the Mission, he has, at the same time, been able 
to make real for us in a marvellous way, the earlier days of the Mission. 
From the background of a personal experience extending over sixty years 
of the Mission’s history and with the aid of a remarkably clear memory 
for dates as well as for persons and events, he has led us back until it 
seemed that our feet have stood in those early days, and that we ourselves 
have met and learned to love those whose faith, courage and devotion 
laid the foundations of the work which the Mission is now striving to 
carry on. 


In Dr. Lucas, therefore, the Mission has been blessed during its 
centennial celebrations with a living, loved and inspiring link with those 
whose memory it has been celebrating. In the light of his recollections, 
the story of the Mission was not a mere history of a movement and an 
organization, but became rather the intimate fellowship of friends-present 
with friends-past, through the meditation of our mutual friend, Dr. Lucas. 

For members of the Mission, there is no need to give the rich story 
of Dr. Lucas’ work in the Mission; but for those into whose hands this 
book may come and who have not had the privilege of knowing him, a 
few words may help to explain his present place in the hearts of those 
who are receiving a blessing from his gentle kindness, his spiritual con- 
versation and his radiance of soul. 


Dr. Lucas came to the Mission first in the year 1870, at the age of 
twenty-three, having been ‘‘compelled of God” to give up the desire to 
carve a career for himself in the law, and having been led very definitely to 
give himself to the foreign missionary service. Even in his sailing, the hand 
of God was evident. His first reservation was cancelled, in order that there 
might be a reception for the out-going missionaries in one of the Philadel- 
phia churches—a last-minute thought which God put into the heart of one 
of the ministers of that city. And the vessel in which he would have 
sailed, went down on that trip and all aboard were lost. God had a work 
for Dr. Lucas to do, and preserved him from that and other perils. 


In 1882, as he and his family were returning from furlough, they 
were held for a week in Lake Tismah in the Suez Canal, while a battle 
raged between the Egyptians and the English. But again God kept them 
safe and brought them back to their beloved India. And Dr. Lucas never 
hesitates to give God the glory for this and for all His other mercies to them. 

He had not been long in India until another new missionary was 
sent, Miss Eveline Sly. Again, the leading of God was evident in that 
these two who were so fitted for each other, were located in the same station 
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of Mainpuri, fell in love and were married in April 1872. For almost 
sixty years, their lives were intertwined in the joys and responsibilities of 
the home and in fellowship in the work of Christ. Of Mother Lucas, the 
Mission, remembering ‘her gentle smile and her quiet gentle words of 
cheer and advice,” has recorded that “‘her interest in us all was unceasing, 
her solicitous care of those who entered her home, untiring. Her hospitable 
door was ever open and one was always assured of pleasant fellowship 
and good cheer.” One cannot understand Dr. Lucas without knowing 
also of this gentle Christian woman who was his helpmate for so many years. 


Dr. Lucas has known intimately most of the areas of our Mission, 
having been stationed in Mainpuri, Fatehgarh, Saharanpur and Allahabad. 
He has also had experience of both district and school work and in the 
training of workers for God in the Saharanpur Seminary. His interests 
are, therefore, as broad as his knowledge of the Mission, and have included 
every new missionary who has come since his own first arrival. How 
often he has amazed us by his recollection of incidents and dates, and 
his kindly stories of those who have gone before. And how often he has 
stirred in our hearts resolves to do and to dare for Christ more faithfully 
after his example and that of those who have lived again for us through him. 


One cannot close this appreciation of our friend without speaking of 
his place in the councils of the Mission. When Dr. and Mrs. Lucas retired 
after fifty-two years of service in India, the Mission recorded: ‘““You have 
moulded the Mission greatly. We thank God for you and are glad that 
you are to continue in India with us.’’ Could they have foreseen, in 1922, 
the years to come during which Dr. Lucas would continue to mould the 
Mission with his youthful interest and mature advice, they would have 
doubled their thanks. And could they have known the way in which 
he would continue his labours in Christ for both the Mission and the 
Church, through his prayers, his conversation, his writings and the bene- 
diction of his mere presence, they would have tripled their thanks for him. 


We give unbounded thanks to God for Dr. Lucas. 


\ 


LOOKING BACK 


The part given me to-day in this Memorial Service is to gather out, 
if I may, from the lives of the founders and builders up of this Mission 
the things we should remember and for which we may lift up our hearts 
in praise to the Lord Jesus Who has said of those who are His—‘‘I am 
glorified in them.” 


It was given to James McEwen and his wife to be the founders of 
this Mission in Allahabad a hundred years ago; and was brought about 
in a way they thought not. They were of the party of five men and their 
wives who were appointed as missionaries to the Punjab and were on 
their way to Ludhiana to join the missionaries there. This party of five 
families had set sail from America in November 1835 and after five months 
at sea reached Calcutta in April 1836 and then together in boats up the 
Ganges to Cawnpore. And there something happened. They had been 
together eight months. On the way up the Ganges they had stopped 
some days at Allahabad and there a little group of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indian Christians asked that one of them stay and be their minister. This 
call they did not heed but went up the river a hundred and twenty miles 


to Cawnpore. The little group of Christians at Allahabad sent them a 


more urgent call. And then, what has often happened, the second call 
was heard and James McEwen and his wife were chosen to return and 
found the Mission in Allahabad. ‘That was an action not in the instruc- 
tions of the five families on their way to the Punjab to join the two 
missionary families there, John Newton and James Wilson, but it was 
an action not rebuked and not reversed. And so the McEwens went back 
to Allahabad and there wrought happily for two years until 1838 when 
his health failed and they returned to America. During those two years 
two schools were begun, one for Eurasian children and the other for 
orphan girls. A church of twelve members was gathered and was called 
—The Mission Church. And thus began the Mission, and that in a way 
not planned by them nor by the Board in America nor by the mind of 
man. What then happened to the work in Allahabad when James Mc- 
Ewen left? That which has again and again happened all down these 
hundred years. The Mission in the Punjab, now six families, saw the 
need and of their number sent James Wilson to succeed James McEwen; 
and of him it is recorded that two years after his coming to Allahabad 
the Hindustani language was used for the first time in the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper; and three years later James Wilson was installed 
Pastor of the little flock of Christians in the Jumna Compound. What 
more of James Wilson? This, that in 1842 he revised and translated 
portions of the Old Testament into Urdu and assisted in getting out the 
first complete edition of the Old Testament in that language. In 1845 
he and John C. Rankin were transferred to Agra to found our Mission 
there, and while in Agra he edited an Urdu tranclation of the Koran, 
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with copious notes in English. His book of over 200 pages in Urdu— 
“The Rise, Progress, and Decline of Mohammedanism,” passed through 
two editions of ten thousand copies each. He was the first Secretary of the 
North India Bible Society, one of its founders in Agra in 1846. He was 
the first Moderator of the Synod of India, that meeting held in Fatehgarh 
in November 1845. At the end of 17 years in India he returned to 
America in broken health. Truly he was a rich gift to the Mission and 
to the Church in India, his scholarship and linguistic and administrative 
gifts, and all his gifts consecrated to the service of the Lord Jesus and 
to-day we remember him and give thanks. 


In October 1837 the Rev. John Morrison and Rev. Henry R. Wilson 
with their wives set sail from America and reached Calcutta in 1838, 
more than five months on the voyage and three weeks after arrival Mrs. 
Morrison died of cholera in Calcutta. John Morrison was appointed to 
Allahabad and Henry Wilson to Fatehgarh. I had the pleasure of know- 
ing Dr. Morrison—a week spent with him in the Jumna Mission House 
in Allahabad in 1871, my first year in India, and again and again in 
meetings of Synod and Joint Meetings of the Missions. His heart was 
full of two great themes—the need of prayer for the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit on all flesh, and the prayer of our Lord that they who believe 
in Him may all be one, even as the Father and Son are one. These 
themes made his heart burn whenever he spoke on them. After seven 
years in this Mission he was transferred for reasons of health to the 
Punjab Mission. When on furlough in America in 1862 he was elected 
Moderator of our General Assembly. Again and again even in his old 
age he took the long and wearisome journey from the Punjab to Allahabad 
to gather a few of like spirit to plan for the union of all the Presbyterian 
churches in India. After forty-four years of service he fell asleep in Dehra 
Dun in 1882 and there the Morrison Memorial Church in that beautiful 
valley is the tribute of the Church to his memory. 


The founding of the Mission in Farrukhabad was brought about 
in this way. It was the time of widespread famine in North India— 
thousands of children left orphans. Fifty were gathered in Fatehpur by 
the Civil Surgeon Dr. Madden, and large numbers in Fatehgarh by 
Captain Wheeler of the Army, and hundreds more awaiting someone 
to take the place of father and mother, and the man chosen to be their 
father and mother and separated for that service was Henry R. Wilson. 
He had the pastor’s heart and gifts of mind and spirit needed to minister 
to these motherless and fatherless children in an orphanage at Rakha, . 
Fatehgarh. And there he ministered to them for seven years with wis- 
dom and firmness and tenderness. For seven years—from 1873 to 1880 
—my wife and I had change of that Rakha Orphanage and although it 
had been twenty-seven years since Henry Wilson had returned to America 
the children whom he had taught and trained, now themselves fathers 
and mothers living in the Christian village of Rakha, a beautiful village 
then, often spoke of him with a reverence and love and pride as though 
he had been their own father, which showed what a hold he had in their 
inmost hearts. Not a few of the children and grandchildren of these 
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Rakha orphans have filled, and are now filling, positions of influence here 
and there in these Provinces. When Henry Wilson, because of the fail- 
ing health of his wife, was obliged to return to America his gifts were 
recognized by the Church and by the General Assembly choosing him to 
_ be the Secretary of the Board of Relief for aged ministers and their families, 
the fitting close of the life of rich fruit in India, and still bearing fruit. 
On October 12th 1838 three ministers and their wives, Joseph Warren, 
John Freeman and James Scott set sail from Philadelphia to come to this 
Mission. It was a long voyage of six months on a sailing vessel, and 
seventeen years later Joseph Warren wrote of the day they left home 
and country and of the days that followed. ‘“The surviving members 
of our party will never forget the melting of heart we felt. Never did 
we feel so cast adrift from the world; nor did we ever so feel that Christ 
was all to us. The first few days of our voyage were full of the contests 
of natural yearning with the working of those higher feelings, motives 
and principles that lay at the foundation of our going forth. Never did 
Christ seem so precious to us as when we had given all we cared for to 
Him.” After fifteen years of service in Allahabad and Agra, broken only 
once by a tour in the mountains beyond Landour, Joseph Warren was 
forced by sickness in his family and the claims of his children to remain 
in America. After seventeen years he rejoined this Mission near the 
end of 1872 and was given charge of the work at Rakha and after a year 
there, to his great joy, was chosen by the unanimous vote of the Mission 
to open the door for the Gospel to enter the State of Gwalior, where after 
four years he passed on to yet higher service. The better I came to know 
Dr. Warren and his work in Allahabad, living more than twenty years 
in the house in which he had lived all during those years in Katra, Allaha- 
bad, the deeper grew my appreciation of his character and work and my 
reverence for him as a missionary of the William Carey type. He was 
a Hebrew scholar, a member of the Committee revising the Urdu trans- 
lation of the Old Testament Scriptures and reading the proof of those 
Scriptures as they passed through the Press. He took John Caleb and 
John Jordan when they were boys and taught them not only to set up 
type but he so impressed his own character on them to be faithful in the 
smallest details of work in life that the Mission in 1860 made over the 
whole management of the property and of the press to these two men, 
trained by him, on a lease of 25 years at a nominal rent of Re. 1 a year. 
They conducted the large business of the press to the entire satisfaction 
of the Mission. For 22 years John Caleb was Pastor of the Katra Church 
and John Jordan an Elder in it up to the end of his life at the age of 
ninety and more. That young missionary patiently training these boys 
to be faithful workmen illustrates the whole life and character of Joseph 
Warren of whom we give thanks in this memorial service to-day. During 
the years he was at Katra his companion on that six months’ voyage 
around the Cape, John Freeman, was at the Jumna, and these two men 
were the builders of the beautiful Jumna Church, Joseph Warren pitching 
a tent in the compound during the greater part of the building of the 
Church. They built it so strong and well that it stands to-day at the 
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entrance of the large park-like Jumna Compound as a witness to the quiet 
strength and beauty of the character of these two men. Perhaps this is 
enough to say here of John Freeman but the tribute of another of his 
fellow-missionaries is so beautiful and illustrative that I give a few words 
of it in this memorial service. This is what James Wilson wrote after 
he heard of the death at Cawnpore of John Freeman—‘My heart goes 
back with fond and tearful interest to the eight years I spent in almost 
constant fellowship with him at Allahabad. During five of those years 
I lived in the same house with him and therefore had daily intimacy with 
him in all the joys and sorrows of the missionary life and in all that tries 
the inner man in that kind of labour. Brother Freeman was my junior 
by several years, both in age and in the missionary work . . . one trait 
of his character which J had perhaps more frequent occasion to notice in 
him than any other person was his capacity to bear with meekness and 
equanimity, counsel bearing the tone of rebuke, given amid the conflict- 
ing views, opinions and policies which come up in the management and 
de‘ails of a complicated missionary work. Many a time did I take the 
liberty of using a plainness of speech where I thought his views or his 
practice wrong, which I did not feel willing to use toward any other 
member of the Mission; and never did he take it otherwise than kindly, 
and never did it produce an hour’s alienation that I was aware of. Many 
a time did I admire that trait of character, and wished that I could learn 
to have my views and plans thwarted and see things in which I felt deep 
interest carried in a direction which I did not think the best, and yet 
bear it with an acquiescent spirit which I witnessed in him.” It should 
be added that John Freeman in 1846 succeeded James Wilson as Pastor 
of the Jumna Church. 


We have told of the founding of the Mission in Farrukhabad in 1838 
by Henry R. Wilson. A year later he was joined by James L. Scott and 
his wife. The Scotts had made the six months’ voyage from Philadelphia 
to Calcutta with John Freeman and Joseph Warren, and leaving them at 
Allahabad went on up to Farrukhabad, they and the Henry Wilsons 
constituting the Farrukhabad Mission as it was then called and for many 
a year after called. James Scott was in every way worthy of a place 
among the founders of this Mission. He had just the gifts, spiritual, 
linguistic and administrative to prepare him to take his place with Henry 
Wilson in training the hundreds of orphans who came under their care 
at Rakha, and here for many years he ministered to these children out of 
a wise and loving heart. Later on he was associated with Robert Stewart 
Fullerton in Agra and after the Mission property there was destroyed 
in the sad days of 1858, which led to the closing of that station, he went 
back to Fatehgarh and rebuilt the church and school and orphanage at 
Rakha, once again gathering and ministering to the children left orphans 
during the widespread famine of 1861, and there and thus he sent the 
remaining active years of his missionary life. The two last years,of them 
spent in writing Hindustani commentaries of the four Gospels. ‘Of these 
commentaries it is written that they consist in the main of transfusions 
from the commentaries of Dr. Jacobus. The Rev. Raja Ram Chitambar, 
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father of Bishop Chitambar, writes in praise of the simple style which 
characterizes these commentaries. After some years in America Mr. Scott 
returned to India in 1877 and two years later passed on to a higher 
service. I still see him as he stood in his old age before the communion 
table in the Jumna Church at a meeting of Synod, speaking his last 
message to his fellow-missionaries and in it were words of warning as 
well as of comfort. 


It may be well for us to pause here for a moment and look back 
at the men who within the four years between 1836 and 1840 founded 
this Mission. There were seven of them—James McEwen, James Wilson, 
John Morrison, Henry Wilson, Joseph Warren, John Freeman and James 
Scott. They were married men and owed much to their homes. They 
were men of faith and so endured the wearisome voyage of five and six 
_ months, and harder still the perils and loneliness of life during long years 
of separation from loved -ones far away in the homeland. As one of the 
seven wrote—‘When we do most for Christ then we can most appropriate 
Him; not from the idea that we deserve more but because we then feel 
more that we have nothing but Him.” Yes, that was it—they had Him 
and He had them. That interprets their lives. They were men who by 
their gifts of mind and spirit would have won a place among their own 
- people. Did they choose wisely? One answer is that here to-day at the 
end of a hundred years we are gathered to give thanks to God for them 
as the founders of this Mission—into which by His grace He has brought 
us. It was by no chance or mere coincidence that these seven men with 
- such varying gifts were brought together during the first four years of the 
life of the Mission. It was no chance that two of them had the scholar- 
ship and linguistic gifts to take part in the revision of the Old Testament 
Scriptures and for the writing of Christian books and tracts in Urdu and 
Hindi. It was no accident that one of them had the mechanical gifts 
and training for making the type needed and founding in this province 
a press capable of printing the Scriptures and books in the Hindi and 

Urdu script. Nor was it mere chance that one of them heard the voice 
of the beloved physician, Dr. Madden, telling him that he was leaving 
Fatehour and offering him his fifty orphan children and the money for 
their support; nor was it an accident that when he reached Farrukhabad 
there were the children whom Captain Wheeler had gathered and he too 
was leaving with his regiment for another station, not only offering his 
children to him but continuing year by year his gift for their support; nor 
was it an accident that the Government officers at Farrukhabad were 
men with hearts touched with compassion and gave him a friendly wel- 
come, encouraging him to gather yet more of these little children and 
giving him a large tract of most fertile land on a long lease at a nominal 
rent. And not only this but they had built on that land for him and 
the children given him a deep four-sided, four-mouthed pukka well, which 
is there to this day watering those fertile fields. And so it is not strange 
that to-day my heart is filled with memories of just such ways British 
officers,—civil, military and medical, have put out helping hands to this 
American Mission from that day to this. Ah no, these things were not 
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accidents, and looking back to-day over the way these seven men were led 
step by step during those first four years of the founding of the Mission 
in Allahabad and Farrukhabad we cannot but lift up our hearts in praise 
—‘not unto us, not unto us, oh Lord, be all the praise’ this day of 
remembrance of the ways Thou didst choose and prepare and separate 
and send these men to lay the foundations of this Mission. 

“Blessed is the man whom Thou chooseth and causeth to approach 
unto Thee that he may dwell in Thy courts.” 

We bless Thee, Lord Jesus, that Thou didst choose and prepare and 
ordain and send these Thy servants to India to sow the seed of the tree 
of life, so that its fruit abides unto this day. We thank Thee for the 
varied gifts with which Thou didst enrich them and which they conse- 
crated to Thee. We thank Thee for their endurance and faithfulness 
and for the inspiration of their example. We thank Thee for the pro- 
mises that encouraged and sustained them, and we praise Thy name to-day 
that these same promises encourage and sustain us. 


Begin, my tongue, some heavenly theme, and speak some boundless thing, 
The mighty works, or mightier Name, of our eternal King. 


Tell of His wondrous faithfulness, and sound His power abroad, 
Sing the sweet promise of His grace, and our redeeming God. 


His very word of grace is strong as that which built the skies; 
The voice that rolls the stars along, speaks all the promises. 


We pass on now to the men who came into the Mission between 
the years 1840 and 1850, giving the year each entered the Mission with 
their years of service: 

Joseph Owen, 1840—29 years. 

John C. Rankin, 1840—8 years. 

William H. McAuley, 184c—11 years. 
John Wray, 1842—7 years. 

John J. Walsh, 1843—29 years. 

Augustus H. Seeley, 1847—7 years. 

David Irving, 1847—2 years. 

Robert Munnis, 1847—12 years. 

Julian Fredrick Ullman, 1848—48 years. 
10. Archibald Alexander Hodge, 1848—2 years. 
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What shall I say of these men that Christ may be glorified in them? 
Surely this of Joseph Owen that he gave 29 years of unbroken service: 
within this Mission; that he was a Hebrew and Greek and Hindi and 
Urdu scholar; that the Committee of the North India Bible Society put 
on “record their appreciation of his work as Secretary for many years of 
this Society and as sole Editor of the ‘Hindi Old Testament’ now in 
circulation.” Dr. Owen was not only the translator of the Scriptures: 
and writer of commentaries and the Founder of the Jumna Boys’ High 
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School, but he was an itinerant evangelist during some of the winter 
months—one of his long tours from Allahabad through Fatehpur to 
Banda. His life entitled ““A Dedicated Life’? has been written by his 
Princeton College class-mate, Dr. James Moffatt, Professor of History in 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


And what shall I say of Julian Fredrick Ullman? He was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Farrukhabad in 1848 and wrought within this Mis- 
sion 34 years and spent the last 14 years within the Punjab Mission. 
He came out to India as a missionary of the Berlin Missionary Society 
and when that Society was no longer able to provide for him he was 
given to us. It might be enough to say of him that he wrote the Dharam- 
tulla (Religion Weighed). The first edition of one hundred pages was. 
published by the Tract Society in 1852. It is now in its fifteenth edition. 

I had the privilege of sitting with him in this Mission twelve years and of 
often meeting him after he was transferred to the Punjab Mission in 1882; - 
and so my memory of him is one of reverence as a missionary who had. just. 
one absorbing purpose—to destroy the works of the devil and to deliver 
men out of his snares and delusions. When he preached we might have: 
thought it was Martin Luther on the way to face the devil, even though 
there were as many as were on the tiles of the house where he was to 
meet his accusers. He said once to Mr. McGaw “‘I learned Hindi on my 
knees” and that gives a gleam into the secret of his heart as a writer 
and preacher. Yes, he was a great gift to this Mission for which we 

give thanks to-day. 


And what shall I say of William McAuley and John Rankin and. 
Augustus Seeley and David Irving? This, that they were the founders. 
and builders up of the Farrukhabad City High School, and it was from 
the soil of this School and the seed sown in it by these men and their 
successors that some of the richest fruit of the Mission has sprung up: 
and grown—that seed is stil] bearing fruit and bringing forth seed of its. 
kind. 

I had the privilege of being welcomed into this Mission in 1870 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Walsh who came to India in 1843, and no young mis- 
-sionary could have had more considerate and helpful advisers the first: 
year of his life in India. He was the founder of the ““Makhzan-i-Masihi”’ 
(Christian Treasury) and its Editor during its first years. It was given 
to him to write the history of the eight members of the 
Mission who were put to death during the uprising in 1857, and in it 
he tells of how the Indian Christians of Rakha and Farrukhabad came 
through those months of suffering—some being put to death rather than 
deny their faith in Christ. He ministered for years as Pastor to the young 
Christians in the Rakha Village and secured the gifts with which to build 
the Rakha Church—that church so well built that it could not be burnt 
‘or broken down, in 1857, nor could the large globe with a cross above it, 
126 feet above ground, be shot away though riddled with bullets. Had 
‘Mr. Walsh been consulted the wounds in that globe and cross would. 


not have. been repaired. 
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We come now to young Archibald Alexander Hodge who came into 
the Mission in 1848, he and the revered Charles Forman with their wives 
for months on a sailing vessel which brought them to Calcutta, and then 
Archibald Hodge to Allahabad and Charles Forman to be one of the 
founders of the Mission in Lahore. For the two years from 1848-1850 
Archibald Hodge taught in the Jumna High School and lived in part of 
the building which had once been in the court-house of Allahabad. The 
ill-health of his wife constrained him to return to America where he 
became Professor of Theology, first in the Western Theological Seminary 
in Allegheny, and then on the death of his father he succeeded him as 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Princeton Seminary. His two little 
daughters born in Allahabad were given Hindustani names—that a sign 
of his love for India. Yet another was his loving welcome to every 
missionary on a visit to Princeton. He loved to tell the story of his 
fellow-missionary in the Jumna Mission High School, John Wray. In 
the Bible lesson one day came the words—‘‘And Enoch walked with 
God.” A Hindu boy was asked what that meant. And he answered— 
“That is walking like Mr. Wray.” That story told me why a father 
and mother living years later in the Jumna Compound had given that 
little son the name of John Wray. 

We pass on now to the men and women who came into the Mission 
between the years 1850-1860, eight of them counted worthy of the rank 
of martyrs among the redeemed. ee. 

Robert Stewart Fullerton, 1850—15 years. 
R. E. Williams, 1852—11 years. 
Lawrence Hay, 1850—7 years. 

H. W. Shaw, 1850—5 years. 

Augustus Brodhead, 1859—18 years. 
David Campbell, 1850—12 years. 

Albert Johnson, 1855—2 years. 

Robert McMullen, 1857—1 year. 


CON AU BW WY 


They were all married men save R. E. Williams, who was the first un- 
married and the first unordained man sent out to this Mission, and that was 
at the request of Mr. Fullerton to relieve him of some of the burden of 
teaching in the boys’ school in Agra.. Of him Mr. Fullerton wrote, “He 
is one of the best, if not the very best scholar I have ever known.”’ 

A volume has been written to keep in remembrance some of the 
things which made the lives of Robert Stewart Fullerton and his wife 
so fragrant of the presence of Christ.. The children and grandchildren 
of some of the boys and girls they taught and drew to Christ are to-day 
filling places of wide influence in this provinces and in the Punjab, the 
son of one of them living still in Jullundur, bearing the name Robert 
Fullerton Mitter and adorning it. 


Lawrence Hay succeeded Dr. Warren in charge of the Mission Press 
in Allahabad and after the burning of the Press building in 1858 -he 
returned to America to devote the rest of his life to the service of Christ. 
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Mr. Shaw spent five years teaching in the Jumna School, which 
then had five hundred and fifty students. At the end of 1855 he and 
Mrs. Shaw returned to America on account of the failure of her health. 


_ Of the ministry of Augustus Brodhead for eighteen years within the 
Mission I could write at length for I was his fellow-missionary for seven 
of those years, my first years in the Mission. He was one of the teachers 
in the Theological Seminary from 1872-1875 when it was-located in the 
Jumna Compound at Allahabad. He was also the writer of valuable 
books in Urdu. Perhaps it is enough to say that in any perplexity I 
could think of no better adviser than Augustus Brodhead—saying to 
myself—what would he think or say of this; and even to this day I would 
be well advised to put the same question to myself. He was compelled by 
ill-health to return to America and was for five years the Pastor of the 
Church at Bridgeton, New Jersey. On the day of his funeral the business 
houses of the town were closed for an hour and more because of the 
respect he had won in the whole community. 


What can I say of the eight members of the Mission, with two of the 
little children of David Campbell, who were put to a cruel death in 
Cawnpore in June 1857 and their bodies thrown into a well. There are 
many memorials of them—one on a tablet at the entrance of the Rakha 
Church, and also their names on the memorial over the well in Cawnpore 
-—the well overshadowed by the Angel of Peace. Loving tributes to 
their memory have been written by one of their fellow-missionaries Rev. 
J. J. Walsh, in the volume entitled—‘“Our Martyred Missionaries.” 


To-day it is given to us at this Memorial Service to lift up our hearis 
in loving remembrance of them and to rejoice that for them “To die 
was gain.” On the wall at the entrance to the Rakha Church, Fatehgarh, 
is a tablet on which is this inscription— 


SACRED 
To tHe Memory oF 


The Rev. John E. Freeman and Mrs. Elizabeth Freeman, 
The Rev. D. E. Campbell and Mrs. Maria J. Campbell 
With their children Fanny and Willie, 

The Rev. A. O. Johnson and Mrs. Amanda Johnson 


AND 
The Rev. Robt. McMullin and Mrs. Sarah C. McMiullin, 


Missionaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 
Who were put to Death at Cawnpore 
2. By the insurgents, on the rath or 13th of June, 1857 
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ALSO OF 


Dhaukal Parshad, 

Head Master of the Mission High School, 
And of his wife and four children, 
Who were put to Death 
At Fatehgarh about the—July, 1857 


We thank Thee, Lord Jesus, for the gift to our Mission of these 
lovers of Thine. We thank Thee for the things that were so fragrant of 
Thee in their lives. We thank Thee for the gleams of Thy glory which 
shine through them unto us. We thank Thee that they are now with 
Thee, beholding Thy glory and being changed into Thine image from 
one degree of glory to another. 


We pray for their children and their children’s children that they 
may be drawn closer and closer to Thee and consecrate themselves to Thy 
service. We pray that, seeing we ourselves are compassed about with 
so ‘great a cloud of martyrs, we may lay aside every weight and the sin 
that doth so easily beset us and run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus the Author and Perfector of our faith; and 
this we pray out of hearts filled with adoring love and wonder and praise 
that we have been called by Thy grace into the Mission in which they 
served Thee faithful unto death. 


For all the saints who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed 
Thy Name, O Jesus, be forever blest. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Thou wast their Rock, their Fortress and their Might; 
Thou, Lord, their Captain in the well-fought fight; 
Thou, in the darkness drear, their one true Light. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


When William Johnson, the younger brother of Albert Johnson, 
heard of the death of his brother he heard also the still small voice of 
the Holy Spirit calling him to India to take the place of his brother. That 
grain of wheat thrown into the well in Cawnpore bore much fruit in 
the long life of William Johnson. When twenty-two years of age he 
left his home in America and took the place of his brother in this Mission. — 
It meant a long voyage of more than five months in a sailing vessel from 
Boston to Calcutta, arriving the last of 1860. He was pre-eminently 
a sower of the seed, of life, sowing it in the hearts of a class of young 
preachers he trained at Rakha for the ministry of Christ. And later for 
fourteen years in the Saharanpur Theological Seminary, as well as sowing 
the seed in the two hundred books and tracts in Hindi and Urdu written 
and edited by him. Some of them of from 16 to 24 pages have gone 
through many editions and one of them, a selection of forty Bhajans, 
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through more than fifty editions. A copy of it found its way to a far 
away “island in the Atlantic Ocean, Trinidad, and there found its way 
into the heart of a Hindu cooly who on returning to his home in India 
‘slept with it under his pillow and bequeathed to the North India Tract 
Society a hundred rupees for spreading the Bhajan Sangrah and Dharam- 
tulla and one of the Gospels in Hindi because * three books had filled 
his heart with love for Christ and which in a simple faith, he put as 
pillows under his head at night. 


When detained for family reasons in America Dr. Johnson was still 
sowing the seed. He spent seven years as President of Biddle College 
in North Carolina, one of the first colleges established for Negro students 
after they had been set free from slavery. We give thanks to-day for 
his long life of sixty years as a member of this Mission—his life planned 
not on the scale of three-score years and ten but on the scale of an 
~ endless life. 


We have seen what brought Dr. Johnson to India, how different the 

way Samuel Henry Kellogg was led to decide to give his life to the 
_ preaching of the Gospel and later for eighteen years to be a member of this 
Mission. It was a woman’s prayers that decided him to be a minister. 
I heard him tell of this at a large gathering in the Ludhiana Church 
during a meeting of the Synod of India forty years ago, when he was 
Moderator of that Synod. It was in this way: When a little child he 

_ was given up to die, and preparations for his burial had begun, but while 
_ they were in the early morning waiting to see him pass away a devout 
woman, a member of his father’s church in Northern New York came 
into the room and told of her prayer and said—‘‘the child will live and 
preach the Gospel.’’ And was there not heard somewhere a voice that 
morning saying, “Oh woman great is thy faith. Be it done unto thee 
as thou hast believed.” Samuel Kellogg thought so far that voice follow- 
ed him, and never ceased to follow him until he yielded to it and con- 
secrated his life to preach the Gospel of Christ. But where shall he 
preach it? He faced that question when a student in Princeton Theo- 
logical College. He tells us that there were seven men in that class who 
offered themselves for service in the foreign ficld and that four were 
accepted. What led these four young men, he among them, to say— 
“Lord, here am I, send me”? In a pamphlet by him, written years 
later, entitled ‘‘Missions and the Blessed Hope of the Lord’s Appearing,” 
he answers this question, in substance, thus, ‘When our Lord was asked 
’ what would be the sign of His Coming Again and the end of this age, He 
did not put it away or refuse to answer it, but gave the signs of His 
Second Coming and of the end of this aze—the last of them this,—‘The 
Gospel of the Kingdom shall be preached in all the world for a witness 
unto all nations and then shall the end come’.”” Since the Lord has not 
said how extensive must be the proclamation and how abundant the con- 
versions in any given nation, and since the Gospel proclamation is already 
heard in almost every nation, young Samuel Kellogg felt and reasoned 
that if Christians would fulfil this prophecy and the command of Christ 
they would hasten His Coming in glory and power; and to hasten that 
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day was one of the deepest motives which brought him as a missionary 
to India. He closes the pamphlet with these words: “If it should please 
the Lord by His Spirit to bring about a mighty revival of the hope of 
His Second Appearing as a possibly imminent event—instead of killing 
the missionary spirit it will be followed by such a revival of evangelistic 
zeal and self-devotion to the work of carrying the Gospel to all nations 
as the world has never seen since the Apostolic Age.” 


He himself tells us, in a picture he drew years later of a young man 
looking out on the world almost covered with Christian missions and 
saying to himself, ‘This testimony of the Gospel may possibly be heard 
throughout every nation long before I have reached three-score years and 
ten. But Jesus said that whenever that would be He would come. 
Plainly then it is quite possible that J may live to see the Lord coming 
in the clouds of Heaven.” Do you not see how just in proportion as a 
man really felt that the advent and the judgment were possibly so near 
they would take a place in his experience as a motive power? Suppose 
such a young man to be considering whether he would settle down in a 
pleasant home parish or turn his back on comfort and honour to plunge 
into African forests or the depths of Asia as a missionary of the Gospel, 
will he not be specially apt to think of that rapidly approaching advent? 
Will he not more than others be specially apt to say to himself that the 
Gospel is already in almost every nation; the Lord may therefore be here 
for judgment before my life is ended? Where would I rather that he 
would find me? Do you not see how this sense of the possible immin- 
ence of the Advent would help a man to judge himself and decide such 
a question rightly? And so young Samuel Kellogg who had graduated 
at Princeton with high honours, had been a tutor of Mathematics in the 
College during his Seminary Course and was looked upon by his class- 
mates in College and Seminary as one of their most gifted men, came to 
India and entered this Mission seventy-five years ago. Within ten years 
of his life in India he had written a grammar of the Hindi language— 
433 pages—which was at once recognized by Hindi scholars in Indi 
and by Sir Monier Williams, Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, as rising 
“to a higher level than any grammar of the same kind yet produced.” 
And that grammar to this day has kept that place as the standard gram- 
mar of the Hindi language. F. S. Growse, C.I.E., one of the distinguish- 
ed scholars of the Indian Civil Service, himself the translator into English 
of Tulsi Dass’ Ramayan, in an extended review of the grammar in the 
Pioneer, 1876, thus wrote—‘‘We look upon this work as the most im- 
portant contribution to oriental philology that has been made by any 
scholar writing in India itself for very many years passed. It, in fact, 
opens out a line of country of immense interest and extent that has 
hitherto been almost absolutely untrodden by the general European 
student. Yet, though Mr. Kellogg has had no predecessor on whose 
foundations to build and has had himself to collect all the material for 
the work, his design is so admirably carried out, so well based on sound 
research, and so finished in all its details that it is not likely to require 
any corrections or additions of the slightest importance, but will remain 
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a permanent monument of its compiler’s scholarship and the one standard 
authority on the subject of which it treats.” 


When in 1876 a great sorrow in his home forced Dr. Kellogg to 


return to America with his four motherless children, he offered to return 


to our Mission if the Board could make some provision for his children 
but in those early days, sixty years ago, this was not possible and he ac 
cepted the call to the Third Presbyterian Church, Pittsburg. A year 


later he was called to succeed Dr. Archibald Hodge as Professor of Theo- 


logy in the Allegheny Theological Seminary, and after six years of dis- 
tinguished service in that Seminary he accepted a call to the pastorate of 
one of the large Presbyterian Churches in Toronto: When in 1892 he 
returned to India on the urgent invitation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society and the North India Bible Society and of our own Mission 
to be one of the three Hebrew and Hindi scholars to undertake the re- 
translation into Hindi of the Old Testament Scriptures, that Toronto 
Church gave him up with many expressions of their love and regard. 
He sat with this Committee for nearly seven years and when the work 
was nearly completed while riding his bicycle on one of these Landour 
hills he was thrown headlong to a lower road and passed in a moment 
from service here to a service of a yet higher sphere. 


Why have I written so fully of Samuel Kellogg? Why, because 
the Lord Jesus has said—“If any man serve Me him will My Father 
honour.” The privilege given me to-day, at the commemoration of a 
hundred years of this Mission, is to look back and find in the lives of 
those who founded and built up this Mission the fulfilment of Christ’s 
words, ““The glory which Thou gavest Me I have given them.” And— 
“T am glorified in them.’”’ At the memorial service held on this Landour 
hill soon after Dr. Kellogg’s death, his class-mate in Princeton College 
and Seminary, Rev. W. J. Morrison of Dehra Dun said that the words 
of Peter on the Mount of Transfiguration when he heard Moses and 
Elijah opening the Scriptures, “It is good for us to be here,” were words 


~ which might reverently be spoken by those who heard Samuel Kellogg 


opening the Scriptures. How little could that devout woman of a country 
church in New York know how fruitful would be the prayer given her 
by the Holy Spirit for that little child of her Pastor, or look forward to 
the ways in which that prayer would be answered! Yes, far beyond all 
she asked or thought: yes, even to-day as in the Kellogg Memorial Church 
we pay our tribute of love and honour to him. 


We are seeking here in this commemoration to find the sources of 


the lives of these early missionaries, and so we cannot but go back to the 


homes and churches in far away America out of which they came and 


trace to the prayers and teaching there the power which through their 
lives enabled them to serve Christ in India. 

It has been suggested that I look back and tell of the days here and 
there in the life of the Mission which should not be forgotten. 

One of those days was when the Mission met in Dehra Dun, the 
latter part of 1873—then a little body of eight men. There had been 
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much talk before and during the meeting as to our sending one of our 
number to found a station at Gwalior. Members of the Mission had 
been there and brought back a favourable report. The question was— 
who of the eight of us should be separated for this service? Who could 
it be, we thought, but Augustus Brodhead. He had fourteen years of 
experience back of him and he had the gifts that would open closed doors, 
and so it seemed that we need think of no other of our number to open 
those doors. And then something happened. Dr. Joseph Warren stood 
up to speak. I still see him. He was then sixty years of age—tall, well- 
built, with a long white beard. He spent the first fifteen years of his mis- 
sionary life in Allahabad and Agra, and then for family reasons seventeen 
years in America. He returned to the Mission at the end of 1873 and was 
given charge of the work at Rakha and now it was near the end of his 
first year back in India. Not one of those who had known and appreciated 
and loved him during those long ago years was there that day to hear 
him, as only they could, when he stood up and made his plea to be sent 
to Gwalior. When he sat down there was silence, one of those silences 
that may be felt. Perhaps a few words were spoken of which I have 
mo memory, and then some one proposed that we unite in prayer for 
guidance and that after prayer without further words, we take the vote 
by ballot; and the ballot was unanimous for Dr. and Mrs. Warren to go 
to Gwalior. Thus in a room in the Dehra School building was born 
the decision to enter Gwalior State. Is it strange that the same hand 
that opened it to the Mission that day has kept it open all these sixty 
years? Many years later the Mission appointed Henry Forman to Gwalior 
but he found no house available. His application was forwarded to the 
Maharaja, but he was away at the time. On receiving it he at once sent 
a telegram saying—if Mr. Forman is of the same Mission as Mrs. Warren 
a house should be given him. When the time comes to tell of the ways 
Gwalior has been kept open to us through all these years, it will not 
be only because of the graves in God’s acre there, but also because of the 
sacrificial lives and service of the men and women who followed in the 
spirit of the founders of the Gwalior station. 


I come now to another day in the life of the Mission I cannot forget. 
Ten years later in 1883 there must have been something in the inner 
life and needs of the Mission which led one of our youngest members, 
J. C. R. Ewing, to propose a day of prayer and fasting. Blessing after 
blessing followed that day. How well I remember it and the days that 
followed it, for on that day a Hindu came into the Mainpuri City Church 
for the first time and was baptized; and on another day a young Brahmin, 
Shiv Narain, was baptized in front of the City Church. Through his 
knowledge of Sanskrit and ability to interpret his jenampatra—a difficult 
form of Sanskrit verse—he showed that he was not a minor and this led 
the magistrate to_clear me of the charge of having kidnapped a minor 
and held him in my custody—a criminal offence. I link with that day 
and year the baptism of Moolchand Dube, his daughter now the Principal 
of an Intermediate Hindu College and his son one of the leading Chris- 
tians of these Provinces. 
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At my request Mr. and Mrs. McGaw have written me of another 
day of prayer and fasting. It reads as follows: “During the summer 
vacation in Landour at Upper Woodstock in 1896 Mr. and Mrs. John 

Forman, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Bandy, Mr. John Hyde and Mr. and Mrs. 

McGaw were led to spend a day of prayer and fasting, pleading for a 
spiritual awakening of faith and expectation in us as missionaries and 
also for the awakening by the Holy Spirit of the hearts of the people 
in our two Missions.” And then she tells of the baptisms which followed 
of family after family of the Lalbegies. Among them were Babu Gulzari 
Lal and Padre Janki Prashad, two young men who were soon among 
the leading evangelists of the Etah District. 


It was a happy day in this Mission when John Newton Forman 
nearly fifty years ago was given to us and we took him as a great gift 
from God. But it was a sad day—a day of perplexity—when at the end 
of his first year with us he handed in his resignation on the ground that 
he wished to be free to try a new form of evangelistic service—to go out 
and live among the people as one with them. This he felt he could not 
do living in a bungalow in a Mission compound, with servants and what 
could not but seem luxuries to the people of India. What was the Mission 
to answer? ‘To attempt to dissuade him? No. To accept his resignation 
with regret? No. ‘To let him try his experiments outside the Mission? 
No. This is what the Mission said to him: We sympathise with you 
and there is no need for you to leave us. We give you a year within the 
Mission with freedom to go where you wish, inside or outside the Mis- 
sion, and use your time and gift in every way and everywhere you wish. 
He accepted this freedom and went with a young Christian lad as his 
companion and servant into one of the darkest places of India, the State 
of Datia of which it was said that the darkness could be felt. After a few 
months of this way of life, hoping thus to open the door wider for a 
hearing for the Gospel by an ascetic life, he felt its failure and came 
back into the Mission and for thirty years wrought in loving fellowship with 
us, and with freedom to go up and down through the Missions and 
_ Churches, a bright and shining light. To our John Forman, as we love 
to think of him, there were many tributes. One is in the Minute of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in India: ““And what shall 
be said of John Forman? It seems so recently that he was with us, 
kindling in us a new faith and vision in connection with the Forward 
Movement that we find it hard to believe that he has gone from our side. 
To many of us who met him for the first time the words involuntarily 
occurred, ‘There was a man sent from God whose name was John.’ Sent 
—yes, without doubt—sent to help to inaugurate that great organization 
that has touched young life round the whole earth, the Student Volunteer 
Movement, and sent again to help to rouse and to direct the movement 
that is stirring in the Indian Churches, the Evangelistic Campaign, the 
completion of which is yet far off.” 

- - Our own Board of Foreign Missions put on record “‘its grateful love 
of his memory, its thanksgiving to God for all that he achieved, for his 
holy example and his faithful work, and it prays that other men may 
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be raised up in America and in India who will serve with his rare devo- 
tion and come to his rich reward.” 


In forwarding the above Minute Dr. Robert E. Speer wrote of Mr. 
Forman, “I think there is no one who has more occasion to be grateful to 
him than I have. I owe to him more than to any one else my interest 
in the foreign missionary work and the complete upheaval of my life 
plans.” 

“Thine was the seed-time; God alone 
Beholds the end of what is sown; 
Beyond our vision weak and dim, 
The harvest time is hid with Him.” 


Fourteen years ago we heard on these Landour hills of the sudden 
death from cholera of Ray Smith and we held a memorial service in this 
church. This is what Rev. William F. Johnson, our oldest missionary, 
said at that service. “If an angel had come to us saying, ‘I have come 
for one of your number,’ we would have said, ‘Take one of us older 
men. Our work on earth is nearly done.’ But the angel replied, ‘No, 
I have not come for one of your older members.’ Then we would have 
replied, “Take one of the youngest, of whose future we can say nothing 
yet. And the answer came, ‘I have come to take Ray Smith.’ We as 
a Mission were staggered, for Ray Smith had been growing and growing 
in spiritual life and fruitfulness year by year for 22 years, and was now 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Mission going from station to station, 
becoming familiar with the perplexities and problems of his fellow- 
missionaries and ready with loving sympathy and helpful advice. We 
may have sung at that Memorial Service the hymn— 


God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform 
Blind unbelief is sure to err and scan His work in vain. 
God is His own interpreter and He will make it plain. 


There are two days in the life of this Mission of which I have vivid 
memories—one of the meeting in 1891 and the other of the meeting thirty- 
nine years later in 1930. Dr. John Gillespie, Secretary of our Board, came 
out to India in 1891 and put to the Punjab and our Mission, then in session 
in Ludhiana, questions which burdened his heart. One of his questions 
was, Why is it that after fifty years you have so few educated Indian 
ministers? That question was given to a committee to bring in an answer. 
This is not the time to give the answers to that question, save to say 
that the minority on the committee, a member of this Mission, replied 
that so long as the Mission sat with closed doors and administered the 
evangelistic and pastoral work of the churches, the evangelists and the 
pastors (who were practically the servants of the Mission) there would 
not be given to such a Mission the richest gifts of evangelists and pastors. 
The remedy proposed as put in a motion, was to hand over to the Pres- 
byteries all funds, from all sources, for evangelistic and pastoral work then 
administered by the Mission. After considering this remedy the motion 
was made to lay it on the table and this was carried. Only a few were 
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in favour of trying the proposed remedy. One of the Punjab missionaries 

coming out of the church that day spoke words of comfort that we must 

not be discouraged and give up. And so thought young Arthur Ewing 
then in his second year in India. 


With that day in the Ludhiana Church, thirty-nine years ago, I link 
another day of which I have a more than happy memory. It is the day when 
as so often during these years the Mission was once again to discuss the 
different plans of co-operation with the Indian Church. Plan after plan 
had been devised to remove the natural grievance of the church at the 
presence in India of a Mission made up entirely of foreign missionaries 
who by reason of the resources at their disposal were in a position to initiate 
and largely control the evangelistic and in a measure even the pastoral 
work of the church. To redress this grievance joint committees made 
up of members of the Mission and of the Presbyteries had been set up to 
administer the Evangelistic, Educational and Medical work of the Mission. 
One of these plans had been devised with the advice and help of Dr. 
Stanley White, one of the Secretaries of our Board who was in India 
during the winter of 1912. And then on up to 1930 followed the 
Saharanpur and the Cawnpore and the Etawah plans—all of them systems 
of double rule which failed to satisfy either the Mission or the Church 
and had failed also to bring that unity of spirit essential to the growth 
of the Church. And so at the Annual Meeting of the Mission of June 
1930 there were three other plans in readiness to be proposed in place of 
the Etawah plan. It was in this state of doubt and perplexity the Mission 
met on Wednesday June the 28th and was opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. J. L. Dodds, President of the Mission, on “Knowing the Will 
of God’’—the subject which had been selected by the Devotional Com- 
mittee for a series of addresses during the days the Mission would be in 
session. The message of the sermon was that we shall not come to the 
knowledge of God’s will and its application to specific situations in our 
personal lives and Mission service without questioning these situations 
in the light of the Scriptures and of present realities, and that these ques- 
tionings would bring perplexity as to what the will of God is for us, but 
that this very perplexity is a part of our education and growth in this 
knowledge of God and of His will. And so it proved. The Devotional 
Committee had asked Dr. Stanley Jones to give addresses during the 
meetings and to take the Sabbath morning and evening services in the 
Kellogg Memorial Church. Those who know Dr. Jones need not be told 
that as he speaks we often feel that he embodies the message in his own 
experience. After one of his messages he was asked to say what he 
thought would be the condition of the Church in India under Swaraj. 
He hesitated and then replied that he would answer that question in one 
of the Sunday sermons. But he did not answer it and as he was leaving 
Landour the next day it looked as though he would not answer it. But 
there came to him that restlessness of heart and conscience which could 
be quieted in no way but by yielding to it, and so he sent word that he 
would answer that question at the Mission meeting in the Church at 
10 o'clock. And he did for an hour, saying that he doubted whether the 
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Church was prepared to benefit by Swaraj so long as she claimed rights 
and privileges as one of the religious sects in India—that her wisdom is 
to say to all the religious and communal sects, ““We ask for no privileges 
on the ground of our being members of the Christian community. We 
are willing to be judged by our fitness for positions of trust and respon- 
sibility by our character, and we trust you to do us no injustice.” He did 
not apply this to us as a Mission in our relation to the Church in India, so 
far as I understood him, but it applied itself, and I gave thanks in my 
heart at its close. A little later came the devotional hour led by Mr. 
K. W. S. Jardine, Warden of Holland Hall, the University Hostel of 
Ewing Christian College. The subject assigned him was, “God’s Will 
concerning the relation of Church and Mission.” Briefly stated his mes- 
sage was that the plans of the Mission for co-operation with the Church 
might be just and reasonable, but if they failed to bring unity, then there 
is left the more excellent way of love—that love which is the bond of 
unity which finally never fails and cannot be broken. After these two 
addresses, one by a Methodist evangelist whose parish is the world and 
the other by a Church of England layman, an Oxford Honour man, who 
had entrusted himself to this Presbyterian Mission, came the order of the 
day, the consideration of the plan for co-operation with the Church in 
India. Thus the hearts of the members of the Mission were prepared for 
considering these plans. As two members of the Mission walked up the 
hill that Monday morning to the meeting in the Kellogg Memorial Church, 
they were sad as they walked and talked of these plans, and one said 
to the other, ““What will come out of it all?” The other replied, ““No- 
thing.” That answer was born of despair, but the hour of despair of 
ourselves, the hour of our desperate need, is faith’s great hour. That 
hour had now come—the hour of the order of the day, and it was open 
to any member of the Mission to present his plan. What happened? 
I quote from a narrative of that hour, written at the request of the “Indian 
Witness” and appearing in its issue of October the 2nd, 1930, headed— 
“The Mission to Dissolve in the Church.” The writer of that narrative 
tells us what happened—that when the time came for someone to present 
his plan no one spoke. There was a silence which was at last broken 
by the suggestion that the Mission turn to God in prayer and then fol- 
lowed prayer after prayer for light and yet more light—and that light 
came, for these prayers came back in an answer through the heart of the 
President of the Mission, Mr. Dodds, who as the prayers were going up 
wrote out the Preamble and Resolution which are as follows (as but 
slightly modified by later discussion) :— 


“This Mission believes that God at this time wants us to entrust 
ourselves in the spirit of love and confidence to our Indian fellow-Chris- 
_tians and to the Church in India. Therefore: 


Resolved, that we ask that the Church Councils (Presbyteries) of 
Farrukhabad and Allahabad to join with us in requesting the Synod of 
North India to make a plan for the administration of the work of the 
North India Mission. We reserve nothing that we are at liberty to give, 
entrusting ourselves and all our available resources, asking only that the 
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Synod accept this responsibility in the spirit of earnest prayer, and that 
any arrangement made may be for the strengthening of the Church in 
India so that it may give a clear and permanent witness to Christ as a 
present and final Saviour in every relation of man to God, and of man to 
his fellow-men.”’ 


After the reading of this resolution, one after another, men and 
women, arose and said in substance, ‘““This is a more excellent way. There 
‘can be no better;’’ and the day closed with the understanding that it 
would come up for further consideration the next day. The next morning 
the writer of this narrative, who though on the retired list of missionaries 
and not entitled to vote and yet ever since his retirement, out of loving 
consideration of his age, has been made to feel that he is still a member 
of the Mission, arose and urged what he has urged for nearly forty years, 
that the Mission make over to the Presbyteries and Synod all the grants 
from the Board for Evangelistic and Pastoral work, that the Church in 
India had a right to administer all such funds, whatever their source. 
So once again he urged this as a long step and a sufficient step to take at 
this time, that it was not wise to ask the Synod, an ecclesiastical body, to 
administer the educational and medical work of the Mission. A little 
later the Resolution was put to the vote and only one was against it. When 
I thought of these forty men and women dropping all other plans, the 
Women voting to throw down the walls the Mission had built around 
them; when I thought of the three plans that had been tried and failed, 
and of the three new ones which were to be proposed and were now 
dropped; and when I thought of the message of Stanley Jones and 
Kenneth Jardine and applied these messages for the Mission to say to the 
Church in India, ““We ask no privileges as foreign missionaries,’ and as 
I thought on these things there must have been a breath from the Spirit 
in answer to the prayer of Christ which swept away all my doubts and 
fears and brought my heart at once to respond and feel that peace which 
only the Spirit can breathe into the perplexed heart. It would now be 
for the Synod to work out a plan which would break down these walls 
of separation that we should no more be foreigners in the Church in 
India. When I think of this Church in India, founded so long ago, its 
first members, men and women who passed into it through much tribu- 
lation, the doors of their homes and loved ones closed against them from 
the day they were baptized, and when I think of the inheritance they have 
left to their sons and daughters now in the third generation, an inheritance 
of the past laid up in the golden censer for these children and grand- 
_ children, now in the Church of Christ; and when I think of our younger 
missionaries who left their home and people at the word of Christ to come 
to India, I see in them that love and power which only the Holy Spirit 
can breathe into the heart; and so on that day in the Mission in Kellogg 
Memorial Church when these second and third generation missionaries 
quietly and prayerfully and unitedly offered themselves and all the resources 
at their disposal to the Church in India—in that Church to serve and not 
to rule—was there not a doxology heard somewhere saying, “Thanks be 
-unto God Who always leadeth us in triumph as captives of Christ. 
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‘Make me a captive, Lord, and then I shall be free; 

Force me to render up my sword, and I shall conqueror be. 

I sink in life’s alarms when by myself I stand; 

Imprison me within Thine arms, and strong shall be my hand. 


My will is not my own till Thou hast made it Thine; 

If it would reach a monarch’s throne it must its crown resign; 
It only stands unbent amid the clashing strife, 

When on Thy bosom it has leant, and found in Thee its life.” 


That there is a tide in the spiritual life of a man and of a Mission 
and a Church which must be taken at once if that life is to be lifted 
up and carried on and carried on into life yet fuller and richer, there can 
be no doubt, nor can be there any doubt that on that day when the 
members of the Mission offered to take their place within the Church of 
Christ not as foreigners to rule, because of their resources, but to serve as 
one with them in their church sessions and presbyteries and synod, such 
a tide carried the Mission into the channel of a richer and fuller spiritual 
life. Why the Synod did not at once discern that that tide was not of 
man’s making but was of the Holy Spirit and therefore quickly open 
wide its gates to take in the Mission with the gift of itself and its resources, 
it may not now be given us to discern. 


It is not within the purpose of this commemoration of the builders 
up of this Mission to tell of the ways and means they took to found and 
build up the churches and presbyteries within their bounds. These 
churches have ‘set apart the year 1937 in which to commemorate their 
birth and growth. It is given to us to-day to give thanks for these 
churches and presbyteries, and it may be given to us next year to take 
part in that commemoration. 


In 1901 there were on the baptismal rolls of the Mission three thou- 
sand, and in 1931 thirty thousand, these rolls including the children as 
well as their fathers and mothers, probably nine-tenths of them living 
in towns and villages, and only a small percentage of them able to read 
—all of which opens a wide door of service both for the Church and the 
Mission. I look back again to the day I came into the Mission and see 
the little churches with their groups of Christians in every one of our 
Mission compounds. And why do I look with loving eyes upon these 
compounds and Christians? Why, because many of the choicest spirits 
given to this Mission found within these compounds and churches their 
spiritual birthplace and homes. The founders of the Mission were living 
in large compounds at the Jumna and Katra, Allahabad, and in Fatehpur, 
Farrukhabad and Fatehgarh—these compounds purchased for small sums. 
They purchased wiser than they knew for when converts were given to 
them they could not only shield them but also make the Christian atmos- 
phere for them to breathe and grow in health of body and strength of faith. 
From the homes and churches within these compounds came our first 
evangelists and pastors and preachers and the managers of our Press in 
Allahabad and of the Tent Factory at Fatehgarh, and also the martyrs, 
Dhaukal Prashad and his wife and four children, as well as the families 
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of whose sufferings Mr. Fullerton has told us in those heart-touching 
narratives of their wandering, homeless and destitute, facing death for 
months rather than deny Christ as their Lord and Saviour. 


Within the Jumna Compound were brought up and educated three 
young men whom I knew in their old age. If my memory serves me, 
Dr. Joseph Owen taught them Greek and perhaps Hebrew also, as well 
as English. Young Joel Janvier was given to Dr. William Butler in 1857, 
to go with him as interpreter and help in founding the American 
Methodist Mission in Bareilly and Lucknow. Young Paul Qaim Khan 
grew up to the Head Master of the Jumna Mission High School for many 
years, and young Yunas Singh was well known for his scholarship, and 
as a translator and writer of valuable Christian books. The children and 
children’s children of these men are to-day filling places of influence far 

_and wide. And so to-day I give thanks for these large compounds with 
their churches and Christians. 

When what is known as the “Mass Movement” among the Lalbegis 
began within the Mission, it was given to William T. Mitchell to discern 
the way to make this movement bear fruit that would abide. He laid 
the foundations of the Central Training School within the beautiful and 
spacious Mainpuri Compound, and into this school were gathered from 
the Farrukhabad, Etah and Etawah Districts promising Christian 
Lalbegis and their wives and children to be taught and trained as teachers 
and preachers and leaders of their people in the villages. . Within this 
Mainpuri Compound they were separated for a time to breathe a Chris- 
tian atmosphere; and here William Mitchell and his wife, and after 
him John Forman and his wife and Rev. Sukh Lal, spent years in teach- 

“ing and enriching the lives of these lowly men and their wives and 
children; and after them have followed missionaries of like spirit, up to 
this good day. To that big Compound William Mitchell added acre after 
acre to provide hostels for the Mission High School boys and homes for 
their teachers, so years ago I named that big Compound stretching down 
to the High School, “‘Mitchellpura.”’ 


_ As we look over the Mission districts south of Cawnpore we see no 
Mass Movement... Why is this? The answer briefly is this: "The Mass 
Movement in the Mainpuri, Farrukhabad, Etah and Etawah Districts 
has been within one caste—the Lalbegis, and in the Districts of the Mis- 
sion south of Cawnpore, there are few Lalbegis living in villages. In 
those Districts is another caste of sweepers, the Helas, and between them 
‘and the Lalbegis there is no intermarriage. Hence the movement of the 
Lalbegis into the churches of the Mission did not influence the Helas 
south of Cawnpore. 


It may be noticed that I have not spoken of the part taken by the 
wives of those early missionaries in the work of their husbands. Their 
lives and labours were largely within those compounds, and for that 
reason I have assumed that they were true helpmates of their husbands. 
‘The share of each in the accomplishment of the purpose God had given 
them to-carry out together is impossible of division and so of estimation. 
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Up to the year 1870 there had been given to serve in the Mission 
only four unmarried women—one of them Miss Jane Vanderveer from 
1840 to 1846—serving at her own charges; the second Miss Mary 
Browning who came out in 1856 to assist in the Girls’ School in Agra 
and in 1857 passed into the Punjab Mission as the wife of Rev. David 
Herron. Then in 1865 came into the Mission Miss Marion Walsh who. 
lived with her father and mother at Katra until her marriage in 1867 to 
Rev. J. Lambert of the London Missionary Society, Mirzapore, and in 
1868, Miss Emma Walsh a second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walsh, 
came into the Mission but the next year passed on to be with Christ. 
She was a beautiful character, one who gave promise of a long life in her 
ministry to the children and women in India. 


In 1870 the Presbyterian women of our churches in Philadelphia, 
New York, Pittsburg and Chicago organized Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Boards or Societies and within the ten years from 1870 to 1880 they 
sent to this Mission twelve unmarried women. To the women of the 
Mission—married and unmarried—I would like to pay my tribute as 
we look back to-day. When I think of the loneliness of their lives in 
small stations where many of them spent long years pouring out their 
lives in sacrificial service of orphan girls and of the poor and sick and 
lowly women in towns and villages I feel nothing but a great love and 
a great power must have taken possession of their hearts and constrained 
them year in and year out to such lowly service. Their fathers and 
mothers could have given nothing more precious to the Lord Jesus for 
His service, with their daughters ten thousand miles away and journeys 
of months to reach them. We remember to-day these daughters and their 
fathers and mothers and give thanks for the inspiration of their example. 


I might stop here in looking back over the life of the Mission but 
there is one day that stands out so clearly and has wrought so fruitfully 
for thirty years and more that I cannot pass it by without at least a 
look at it. And that is the day on which the Christian College in Allaha- 
bad was born; I was present at its birth. It came about in this way. 
Rev. C. A..R. Janvier, or Rodney Janvier as we knew him, had carried 
this desire for a college in his heart for years, and in 1897 on his urging 
the Mission asked the Board in New York to sanction the opening of an 
Intermediate College at the Jumna, but the time had not come. The 
Mission was not of one mind and the Board refused its sanction. But 
in November rgoo at the annual meeting of the Mission in Mainpuri sit 
was necessary to supply Dr. Janvier’s place at the Jumna as he was goilg 
on leave early in 1901. It was proposed to ask the Board to transter~ 
to our Mission Dr. Arthur Ewing who was then in America on the eve 
of returning to the Punjab Mission. It was to supply our need at the 
Jumna when Dr. Janvier should leave for America that this request was. 
made. Nothing was said or proposed as to getting him for the founding 
of a college at the Jumna. A joint meeting of the two Missions was 
called to meet at Ludhiana during Christmas week to consider other ques- 
tions affecting both Missions. One evening when the Mission was 
holding a session apart from the joint meeting and while the question of 
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the objects for which we should appeal to the Home churches was under 
consideration, Dr. Janvier arose and said, “If we want to make a real 
big appeal let us make it for a college at the Jumna.”” There was some- 

_thing in the way he said it that seemed at once to grip every member 
of the Mission, and those of us who had not favoured the proposal three _ 

years before joined in until in a few minutes it was evident that the whole 
Mission was now united in favour of this appeal. And so when a day 
or two later we asked the Punjab Mission to join in our request for the 
transfer of Dr. Arthur Ewing to Allahabad we could now add to other 
reasons this, that we hoped to get the sanction of the Board to open a 
college at the Jumna and we would need him as Principal. And thus it 
came about that Rodney Janvier and Arthur Ewing were yoked together: 
for the following eleven years, the one in Allahabad and the other in 
America during those years to found and: build up the Allahabad Christian 

~College. When to-day I look back to the meeting of the Mission in. 
Mainpuri in November 1900 and again in Ludhiana in December and 
think of the way the college was born and built by these two men and 
the way they were brought together, I think of ‘‘the voice that rolls the 
stars along” and brings a conjunction of them every thirty-six years at 
Allahabad and I am certain that it is the same voice that brought together 
these two gifted men to found and build up this college on the banks. 
of the Jumna River in sight of where it joins the Ganges. 


I cannot close this In Memoriam service without remembering what 

we owe as a Mission and as missionaries to the churches in America who 

carry us in their hearts and bear us up in their prayers. Nor can we 

forget what we owe to the members of our Board and to our Secretaries 

who are our advocates and loving pastors, ministering to us and to our 
children in so many ways, often known only to us. 


I have tried in this Memorial Service to take out of the lives of the 
founders and builders of this Mission the things which will glorify the 
Lord Jesus, and so it has been, more or less, out of my personal knowledge 
of some of them and out of the things handed down to me that I have 
written. It was Dr. John C. Lowrie, founder of our Missions in India 
who turned my feet to India in January 1870 and during the many 
years that followed I had the privilege of corresponding with him. Two. 
of his letters to me are still preserved; and I had the privilege when in 
America in 1881 of meeting him in New York and of being with him 
in Springfield, Illinois, during the meeting of the General Assembly in 
1882, and the better I knew him the deeper was my reverence for him. 
I had the privilege also of knowing Rev. John Newton who came to 
India in 1835 and succeeded Dr. Lowrie at Ludhiana. He too was a 
missionary for whom I have a true reverence—a lover and interpreter of 
God’s Word and the translator of the New Testament into Punjabi. At 
the farewell meeting in Dr. William Adams’ church, New York, on 
the Sunday night before we set sail to India, he was asked to tell what 
were the trials of a missionary life and as I listened to him giving three 
of them and of how God had comforted him and helped him in them 
I got a glimpse of his life; and then on the voyage to Liverpool he led 
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a Bible Reading interpreting to us the deep things in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. So during many years afterwards I had the privilege of meet- 
ing him and being in his home in Lahore. Thus of the seven men who 
were the founders of the Mission in Allahabad and Farrukhabad I had 
the privilege of knowing three of them, John Morrison, Joseph Warren 
and James Scott, and so here to-day the privilege has been given me of 
drawing out of their lives and out of the lives of those that followed them 
the things that glorify the Lord Jesus. It was the hand of God that 
brought these gifted men together. When Dr. William Adams, Pastor 
of the Madison Square Church and President of our Board in 1870, 
was told that the party of twelve missionaries were to sail from New York 
on Saturday, October the 8th, it came into his heart to have a great mis- 
sionary farewell for us in his church. So he brought about the change 
in the date of our sailing on the S.S. Camspria of the Anchor Line on 
Saturday October the 8th to the S.S. CoLorapo on Wednesday the 12th. 
I came on with my mother from our home in Kentucky to New York, 
having been notified by the Board that the party would sail on Saturday 
the 8th. That great church on Madison Square was packed on Sunday 
night, other Presbyterian churches uniting in this farewell meeting at 
which Dr. Adams presided. I was asked to say a few words, and this 
is what I said, that when the Lord sent forth His disciples to preach and 
they returned He asked them “‘Lacked ye anything?” and they answered, 
“Nothing.” So I applied, or I have often thought since misapplied it, 
for who was I with so little experience of Christ’s power in my life to 
say, just beginning my first missionary journey to India, that I lacked 
nothing, when I lacked everything—save one thing that I had the promise 
“To I am with you alway even unto the end of the world.” And so it 
was not altogether presumption in claiming that I lacked nothing, but it 
was, as was interpreted to us here at the Communion Table yesterday 
-evening—the beginning of “A great adventure,” begun and built on the 
promise, ““Lo I am with you alway unto the end of the venture, even 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.”” And it came near being the most 
disastrous venture these twelve missionaries ever took, seven of them 
on their way to join this Mission and five to join the Punjab. The first 
news we got when we reached Liverpool was that the Campria of the 
Anchor Line had gone down off the coast of Ireland and only one man 
‘saved, he picked up in a boat. We who were saved often talked 
-of our deliverance. One of our party had been to see the Camsria and 
was greatly pleased with what she saw. _My mother had been anxious 
to get back to Kentucky and was disappointed when I brought her word 
that the time of sailing had been postponed to the 12th. That was to 
teach her. to spell ‘Disappointment’ with an “His Appointment.” Who 
was it that put it into the heart of Dr. Adams to plan the missionary 
farewell meeting in his church on that Sunday night? Surely it was He 
Who had planned our lives for His service in India and has planned 
them not on the scale of three-score years and ten but on the scale of an 
endless life. I count that Sunday night in Dr. Adams’ church with the 
shundreds of Christian men and women gathered there to say farewell to 
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us missionaries, nine of us going out for the first time, as. the firstfruit 
of the promise of Christ given me when I became willing to leave my 
home and loved ones in Kentucky for His sake and the Gospel’s that He 
would give me an hundredfold in this life. There that night were those who 
took us into their hearts and prayers because we were going as mission- — 
aries. One day each year the name of each of us comes in the book of 
prayer for our missionaries, and at how many family altars we are borne 
up by the prayers out of hearts upon whom we have no claim save that 
we have left our homes in America and gone out to India in the service 
of Christ. And how wonderfully and graciously and abundantly that 
promise has been fulfilled to me since the night I first reached Allahabad 
and was welcomed there by a little group of missionaries and taken into 
their homes and hearts, and later taken into this Mission which then 
had only eight members and has now more than a hundred. Surely I 
could do no less to-day at this service than lift up my heart in the midst 
of this Mission and with adoring love and wonder give all the praise to 
the Lord Jesus for His fulfilment to me not only of the promise of His 
presence unto the end, but the fulfilment of the promise of a hundred- 
fold in this life; and beyond these, if that be possible, other promises that 
in His own time and way He will fulfil beyond all I have asked or 
thought, even though it take one of His days of a thousand years. 

We have had glimpses of what He has wrought within this Mission 
these hundred years. We have seen gleams of the glory which shone in 
the men and women whom He separated and sent to India—His prayer 
to the Father fulfilled, ‘““The glory that Thou gavest Me I have given 
them .. . I am glorified in them”. Yes, they were men subject to like 
passions as we are and yet these prayers of Christ for them were heard. 


At a Joint Meeting of the Missions in Dehra Dun in 1873, one 
evening a little group of members of both Missions were together when 
one of them suggested that each of us should give the verse or promise 
which had been of most help to him. When we came to turn of Dr. 
Joseph Warren, he told of a time when he was very sick, nigh unto 
_ death he thought, and then a cloud settled down over him. While in 
_ this depressed state of mind a friend of his, a chaplain, came to see him 
and to him he opened his heart. A word of comfort out of the Word of 
God came quick through the heart of his friend, “Oh Warren, why do 
you talk of death for eighteen hundred years ago ‘you died and your life 
is hid with God in Christ’.””. And said Dr. Warren, ‘‘At these words 
the cloud lifted and a light came shining into my heart which has never 
left it these twenty-five years since that day.” Then he went on to tell 
of the time he was a chaplain during the Civil War in America, when his 
duty to minister to the wounded sent him on to the battle-field where 
shells were bursting and men were falling, but the light out of those 
words shone brighter than ever. Yes, and on that night when to a little 
company he opened this Word of God to us it shone again. He was 
~ Moderator of the Synod of India and intended to take from these spirit- 
filled and light-filled Words his message when the time came for him to 
open the- next meeting of the Synod, but he was not able to be present at 
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that meeting. How well prepared the chaplain was the day he went into 
the room of his friend who had such a troubled heart. 


In October 1934 I had the privilege of attending in Ludhiana the 
commemoration of the hundredth year of the founding of the Punjab 
Mission. Dr. Henry C. Velte’s last message to the Mission was from the 
words of Christ to His disciples—‘‘Have faith in God.” I can still see 
him as he walked up and down in front of the Pulpit, again and again 
those four words spoken with a ferver that showed how they burnt as a 
flame in his heart. He spoke as though he knew this would be his 
last message to his beloved Punjab Mission. And so it was, for the 
next month he was gone from sight into that great cloud of witnesses 
that encompass us. 


If so it be that this is to be my last message to this beloved Mission 
into which I came in 1870 it would be, ‘Have faith in God,” for to this 
faith Christ gave the promise, “Therefore I say unto you, What things 
_ soever you desire when you pray, believe that you receive them and you 
shall have them.” 


We have been looking back to the lives of the men whose faith in 
God and in Christ brought them to serve Him in India. It may be 
given to others to look forward, and so to understand and interpret 
the things that are coming upon us that they may tell us what remains 
to the Mission of service to Christ and His Church in India. He is the 
Chief Shepherd of the flock already in the fold, and the Shepherd also 
of the other sheep who must be brought to Him. My heart is often 
full of wonder and adoring love and praise that it is still left to me to 
witness that He is the Son of God, the Saviour of all men, my Saviour 
and theirs, that they may turn unto Him with penitence and faith and 
love and confess Him openly and follow Him to the praise of His holy 
name. Whether the days left to me so to witness be many or few, the time 
has now come for me no longer to look back, but to look up and be ready 
to join in the song which is ever new even in heaven, “And they sing a 
new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the book and open its seals, 
because Thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out 
of every tribe and tongue and people and nation and hast made us unto 
our God Kings and Priests; and we shall reign on the earth.” Whether 
we look backward or forward this song will be ever new./ And so we 
join at the close of this In Memoriam Service with the redeemed of all 
the ages in the “everlasting song and crown our Saviour Lord of all.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE DAYS 
AFTER THE MUTINY 


During the summer of 1853, just two weeks before the death of my 
brother, Robert Stewart Fullerton Jr. (aged 2 yrs.) from cholera, I made 
my advent into this troubled world, in the city of Agra. Here my 
father and mother were stationed as missionaries of the A. P. Mission. 


I have no personal remembrance of my life in Agra, my brain 


— cells being too small to receive the indelible impressions which constitute 


memories. But here I lived for four and a half years. 


During the latter part of March 1857, Mrs. James L. Scott, the 
2nd, who with her husband was also a member of our Mission in Agra 
felt that she must take her own little boy, Frank, to the hills for his 
health. She generously offered to take mother’s trio of girls, Dora,. Anna, 
and Mary with her, and Davidson Campbell of Fatehgarh, son of our 
missionary, Rev. Davidson E. Campbell. This was a brave thing to do 
in those days of primitive methods of travel, in “‘dak-garis,” ‘‘doolies,”’ 
and ‘‘dandies,”” but Mrs. Scott was a brave woman and made the long 
journey to Landour with her brood of babies of whom the eldest (myself) 
was but four and a half years of age. Little did she realize that before 
three months had passed she would be entirely cut off from all communi- 
cation with her husband and friends on the plains; and have to live for 
months in suspense as to their being alive, because of the outbreak of the 
Mutiny. It was not until after the success of the British army in Agra 
that she received one day a mysterious caller, apparently a coolie, who 
said he must see her alone. Fearing some treachery, she stationed a trusted 
ayah in the adjoining room, telling her to come to her at once if she 
heard herself called. She then interviewed the man who said he had a 
letter for her from the Sahib in Agra. Taking one of a pair of shoes he 
carried in his hand, he began to rip off of the sole, whence he extracted 
a letter from Mr. Scott, telling his wife the tale of his experiences and 
of the safety of the Agra missionaries. The man then said he had re- 
ceived Rs. 25 from the Sahib for bringing the letter and was to receive 
25 more if he brought back a reply in the same way. We can imagine 
the relief this brought to Mrs. Scott’s burdened mind and her ready com- 
pliance with the request. 


At the time of the mutinous outbreak in Agra, Mother was in 
charge of the Mission Girls’ High School there, having not only the 


supervision of educational matters but the entire care of a large number 
of boarders from all parts of India. When the order came from the 
Government that all British and foreign residents should at once go to 
the Fort; she had to take these girls with her. 
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During the month of August, Mother’s fourth little girl, Emma, was 
born in the Fort in a gun shed. The discomforts caused by crowding, 
lack of proper nursing and the great nervous strain caused by anxiety so 
told on Mother’s health, that her physician strongly advised a return 
to America when it was possible. The only alternative would be a pro- 
longed stay in the hills. As Father had been appointed by the Mission 
to return to Fatehgarh, all the missionaries of that place having been 
killed, and the Christian community scattered and Mission buildings des- 
troyed, Mother decided to take the latter course. After seven and a half 
months in the Fort at Agra, as soon as she could adjust matters to help 
Father, she took her children to Landour and settled down in Upper 
Woodstock. Thus the earliest memories of my childhood are connected 
with the two places, Landour and Fatehgarh. 


The work of reconstruction in Fatehgarh took most careful super- 
vision for several years. Father rebuilt one of the Mission houses at 
Barhpur for us to live in, and Mr. Ullman later rebuilt the other, while 
Mr. Scott did most of the work of restoration at Rakha. During the 
winter months when Mother brought us down from the hills, we lived 
during the day in tents erected on the Mission compound, and spent 
our nights in the ‘“dak-bungalow” at Fatehgarh, some distance away. 
While Father was away at his school in Farrukhabad or elsewhere at 
work, Mother supervised the forty and more workmen building the house, 
gave her children their daily lessons, and attended to countless other 
matters. Of this period of my life I have a shadowy remembrance. In 
later years when we occupied the house so built, mental impressions re- 
mained longer and many are the pleasant memories of our childhood in 
Fatehgarh. Here, on August 18, 1859, our brother George Stewart 
Fullerton was born. Never did children have a better Father and Mother, 
and but for the nervous strain caused by the perilous trials through which 
they had to pass, we had an almost perfect inheritance. The effects of 
such nervous strain manifested themselves in us in many ways as we 
children grew up, causing illnesses which added much to Mother’s family 
cares, especially after she became a widow. Courageously she undertook 
the rearing and education of her children for I, the eldest living child, 
was but twelve when Father died and she took us to America. To her we 


owe what we were enabled to do in taking a share in the world’s work 
in subsequent years. 


While we lived at Barhpur our chief companions were Frank, Hetty, 
and Jamie Scott whose parents were stationed at Rakha, for the two 
Ullman children were too often away with their mother—an English- 
woman who did not love India. Her son was left in England with 
relatives. But the baby, Bessie, who was with her mother for a time 
in Barhpur was, as her father said, ‘‘a sweet drop in a rather bitter cup” 
of domestic disharmony. Except for occasional visits to the children of 
British Civil and Military Officials stationed at Fatehgarh we were thus 
thrown back for entertainment largely on the resources of our parents. 
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Father loved children and had many devices for giving us pleasure. Never 
a birthday was forgotten, but each brought a sweet surprise! On one 
of our birthdays in Barhpur, he woke me very early in the morning, 
and took me cut to the garden to where there were one or two barren 
orange trees. He pointed to one and said: “Look, Anna, do you think ~ 
this tree knew we were having a birthday in our house to-day? See! 
here are 5 oranges—one for each “‘baba”’; get a basket and I will take 
them down for you so you can take them to your sisters~and brother.” 
Surreptitiously he had tied those oranges among the branches before 
calling me! 


Many an early morning walk did we take together when stars were 
still twinkling in the sky, for this was his favorite time of going to the 
many villages near-by for the purpose of telling the “‘old, old story of 
Jesus and His love” to the people before they went out to work in 


their fields. 


When we were in the hills and he was working away on the plains, 
each one of us received in turn a weekly letter with a picture pasted on 
the front page which he described, pointing out some lesson it taught as 
to life and duty. How we enjoyed them! 


Opportunities for mingling with.other missionary children were best 
during our summer months in Landour. I have been asked to name 
some of these children. Of the North India Mission, those I remember 
best were the three Scotts of Rakha, Frank, Hetty, and Jamie. Claude 
and Wilfred Brodhead, Davidson Campbell, the Wyckoffs and the 
Walshes. We met also some of the Punjab missionary children, whose 
parents were later transferred to the North India Mission, as the Wood- 
sides and Formans. Many of the missionary children of that period 
followed in the footsteps of their fathers and returned to India for mission 
work on completing their education at-home. Others took up professional 
work in the United States. Frank and Jamie Scott became physicians. 
Hetty, after teaching music in Woodstock School for a time returned to 
America and married a business man, a Mr. Allen. After her husband’s 
death, she was for several years with her brother Jamie, being under his 
care for a severe nervous breakdown. He gave up a most successful and 
promising practice in Washington, D. C. and took her to a quiet country 
town on the Potomac, where he remained with her until her death, and 
where he still lives in retirement. Neither Jamie or Frank married. 
Frank, after an unusually brilliant career as a medical student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, began practice in Philadelphia, but after a 
short time died, succumbing also to a nervous disorder. 

Davidson Campbell studied for the ministry and for a time had a 
church in Philadelphia, but I think died quite young. I have been told 
that Claude Brodhead went as a missionary of our Board to Mexico. 

I do not need to recount the deeds of the tribes of Newtons and 
Formans and Woodsides as they returned to India to fill the Mission 

ranks. They are too well known. 
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Of my own family, a brief statement of facts will suffice. Taking 
us in the order of our ages, these are as follows:— 


1. Anna studied medicine and practised in Philadelphia until 1899 
when she came out to teach in the Medical School for Women at Ludhiana 
for a time. Later she joined her sister Mary in Fatehgarh, where for a 
number of years she was in charge of the Memorial Hospital. She died 
a few years ago in Dehra Dun. 


2. Dora, after teaching a short time in Philadelphia, married Prof. 
Leonard Waldo, connected with both Harvard and Yale Scientific de- 
partments at different times. 


3. I, Mary came to India with Mrs. James Scott when she came to 
take charge of the Woodstock School. After spending ten years without 
furlough in India, she returned to America to care for her invalid mother, 
after whose death she returned to India to do work in the plains. She is 
now living in retirement in Dehra Dun. 


4. Emma, who was crippled in childhood by an attack of a spinal 
meningitis, took up art. She studied at the School of Design in Philadel- 
phia and at the Academy of Fine Arts. For some years she taught at the 
School of Design. 


5. George, crippled also by spinal meningitis in his boyhood, after 
graduating at the University of Penna. and taking postgraduate courses 
at Yale, became Professor of Philosophy first at the University of Penna. 
where also he was later Vice-Provost. For some years before his death 
he held a professorship in Psychology at Columbia. University, N.Y. 


6. Edward Grier Fullerton, born at Landour, India on July 14, 
1863, after his graduation from the University of Penna., was for three 
years connected with the United States Signal Service in Montana. He ~ 
then went to Princeton Theological Seminary and after completing the 
course was licensed by the Presbytery of Phila. Central. He held 
pastorates in New England, at Worcester, Mass. and Bridgeport, Conn. 
From 1904 to 1910 he was Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., when he had to give up his work because of ill-health, 
and died in 1911. 


WOMEN’S WORK FORTY YEARS AGO 


[Eprroria, Notre.—This letter was written by Mrs. J. J. Lucas while 
on furlough in the States. It seems to be material written for a mission- 
ary talk. We include it in this volume first as it gives much interesting 
information about the work among women over forty years ago and 
second as in many respects the life of a missionary mother and the 
metheds of work then are still the same to-day. She went out in 1871 
as an unmarried missionary and was engaged in work among women 
at Mainpuri till she married Rev. J. J. Lucas the following year.] 


Lexincton, Ky., 
October ro, 1892. 


First this afternoon I would like to acknowledge with thanksgiving 
to God His great goodness to me during my missionary life. Twenty- 
one years ago last month I left my home and friends. Like Abraham 
I went out not knowing whither I went but feeling that God was lead- 
ing me. In that first journey crossing the Atlantic we encountered a 
heavy storm, but the Lord brought us safely through it. Then the second 

journey ten years ago was taken under very trying circumstances. It hap- 
_ pened to be just at the commencement of the Egyptian War. We were 
shut up in the Suez Canal for a whole week while fighting was going 
on all around us. This was in the month of August. We suffered greatly 
from the intense heat in the Canal and also in the Red Sea. The latter 
is trying at any time of the year but particularly so in the month of 
August. God, however, graciously spared my life and we reached India 
safely. 


: Two weeks after we reached our destination our little boy, now ten | 

years old, was born. We reached India just at the close of the monsoon 
while the heat was still great and in September which is considered the 
most sickly month of the whole year, but we were all wonderfully pre- 
served in health. In times of cholera we have been surrounded by it. 
We have even had it in our own yard. We have attended patients sick 
with it. We have been in the city when it was prevalent. We have 
seen more than one procession pass with its dead.” We have been in the 
midst of smallpox. One day when visiting one of my schools one of the 
women sitting beside me showed me her baby covered with this disease. 
We have been in the midst of pestilence. In 1878, the year after the 
great famine in North India, there were sometimes as many as 1,200 
deaths in one day. Whole villages were down with famine fever so that 
there were not enough well-ones to give the sick-ones water. Yet the 
Lord was graciously near unto us and spared our lives. 


During our itinerations in the cold season I have visited many 
heathen. villages with no one but my Bible-woman. These villages are 
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usually infested by pariah dogs which are sometimes very fierce on account 
of their wretched starved condition. One night when camping near a 
village a big pariah dog entered the tent in which we were sleeping. I 
was awakened by the noise he made trying to get at a piece of Hunter’s 
beef which had been sent to us as a present for our Christmas dinner. 
He would not stop his efforts when I called out to him, so I jumped from 
bed and took him by the shoulders and sent him flying across the tent. 
He went away yelping. It was, perhaps, a foolish thing to have done; 
for he might have turned on me and torn me to pieces. I knew of an 
English gentleman who started to frighten one of these dogs from his 
verandah. The dog jumped and tore his cheek badly. This man died 
afterward of hydrophobia. 


Then we are more or less exposed to the bites of poisonous snakes. 
This is especially true in the rainy season when they come into our houses. 
Six or eight have been killed in our yard nearly every year we have lived 
in India. Several times they have been found in our house. Those 
most common are the cobra and the krait. Thousands of natives die 
annually from the bites of these snakes. So far no cure has been found 
for the bites of these two snakes. Usually death takes place in three or 
four hours after the bite. 


My home has always been in a part of India where the heat for 
eight months of the year is very great. Commencing about the end 


of February or early in March, it continues with little cessation until 
the middle or end of October. 


In speaking of my work I wish to say that much of my time has 
necessarily been given to my family. I have always considered that my 
first duty belonged to them. For several years my husband’s eyes 
troubled him so much that I was obliged to do nearly all his English 
reading and writing. Then my household cares and my children have 
taken up a great deal of my time so that I have not been able to do as much 
outside work as I longed to do. Several hours in the day I devoted to 
teaching my boys as there was no school on the plains near us where 
I could send them. 


We have always lived where there was quite a community of native 
Christians. I have always felt it a duty, as well as a privilege, to visit 
them. When they have been sick I have often administered medicine. 
I have tried to comfort them when in trouble and to relieve them 
when in want. When we went to Allahabad nearly eight years ago, I 
found there was no school there for our native Christian girls. I began 
a day school and had it taught in our little church in our compound 
[Now known as Mary Wanamaker High School—Ed.]. One of my 
girls, Lena Das, went from this school to Agra to the Lady Dufferin 
Medical College. After studying there for three years she was put 
second in charge of the Lady Dufferin Hospital in Allahabad City. From 
the first she used to have from 100 to 150 patients, women and children, 
every. dav ..Thus she is already doing a great work in relieving suffering 
among her own: :nuntry-women. 


\. 
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As this little school did not meet all our needs, we applied to the 
Chicago Ladies’ Board for funds to open a boarding school. Government 
gave us 6,000 Rupees for a building grant. Our Board allowed us to 
convert the large double house in which we were then living into a Girls’ 
~ Boarding School. The Ladies’ Board supplied the rest of the money 
necessary to enlarge and change the building so as to make it comfortable 
and commodious. This school has now about fifty boarders and is under 
the charge of Mrs. John Newton, widow of one of our missionaries who 
died in Sabathu some years ago. The Government gives annually 1,800 
Rupees for the support of this school. We are not, however, restricted in 
giving religious instruction. All that the Government requires is that 
we give the girls good secular education. In addition to this we teach 
the Bible every day. Some of these girls are the daughters of our native 
preachers who live in out-stations where their children can haye no educa- 
- tional advantages. In addition to this they are surrounded by heathen 
neighbors with all their superstitious and debasing customs. We con- 
sider it a duty to provide a place where they can send their daughters to 
be educated and where they can enjoy the refinement of a Christian home. 
Many of the students are the daughters of our well-to-do native Christians 
who pay tuition according to their ability. Several of these girls have 
gone from this school to the medical college in Agra. Every year several 
of them have been converted. These young girls are the hope of our 
Indian Church. From them we must get our Bible-women, teachers 
and doctors. 


The money spent on these schools is money well spent. Very few 
women who are brought into the church later in life can read. Accord- 
ing to the census only one woman in about a thousand in North India 
can read. Only through our schools can we get well qualified Bible- 
women and teachers. 

For several years I had charge of a Girls’ Orphanage. It was in - 
the rear of our house and communicated with it. There were between 
thirty and forty girls in the Orphanage at that time. Some of these were the 
children of native Christians who had been left orphans. Some of them 
were sent to us by Government during the famine. They had been pick- 
ed up by the police on the roadside or in the fields. Some of them were 
in a very pitiable condition. One little boy was brought to us by his 
father. This was during the famine of 1877. The poor father said 
that the mother of the child had died and he was unable to get enough 
food to feed himself and the child. Since he was afraid the child would 
die if he tried to keep him, he brought him to us and wanted us to take 
him. He promised to give us entire control of the boy if we would 
undertake to educate and clothe him. One of our native preachers was 
present who had no children. He offered to adopt the boy. It was a 
touching sight to see the father as he took leave of his child; for the 
parent’s heart is the same in India as here. The child clung to his 
_ father’s neck. The father kissed him fondly, put him down on the 
verandah and walked away. After going a short distance, however, he 
turned round to take a last look, his face plainly indicating the struggle 
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and pain within. That look was the last; for the father never saw his 
son again. He came to see him some months afterwards, but the preacher 
who adopted him had moved to a distant city taking the child with him. 

In the early days of our Mission, a‘little Cashmeri girl was brought 
to our orphanage in Ludhiana. She grew to womanhood and married 
the first convert to our Mission in the Punjab, the Rev. Golakh Nath. 
One of her daughters married the Rev. Mr. Chatterjee, a very able 
preacher in our Church. She now has charge of a girl’s orphanage in 
Hoshiarpur. Another daughter married the brother of the Raja (native 
prince) of Kapurthala. 

My Bible-woman, Mrs. Malsahai, was another who was left an 
orphan when very young. With several other little girls she was kept 
‘by a Mohammedan who was raising them to sell as concubines as soon as 
they were old enough. This girl and another made up their minds to 
tun away. They did so. In some way, by God’s leadings, they were 
brought to the notice of our missionary, Dr. Wilson; then at Allahabad. 
He took them into the Orphanage. She grew up and married a native 
preacher. She has raised a large family of children. Since her husband’s 
death, many years ago, she has been employed as a Bible-woman by our 
Mission at Allahabad. 

I could cite many more cases as good results from our orphanages, 
but these will suffice to show you what they are doing for the people. 
My duty to these girls in our orphanage was not only to superintend the 
purchasing their food and clothes and see that they were taught to cook 
and to sew, but I had to supervise their secular education and see that 
they were well taught in the vernacular. I had also to make them more 
popular and give them a smattering of English, as our educated young 
men all study English. Of course the girls want to learn a little too. 
‘Then when the girls were old enough we must find suitable husbands for 
them. These we found from our boys’ orphanages or from among the 
sons of our native Christians. 

Another branch of my work has been in superintending and starting 
schools in the bazaars or villages for heathen girls. This is a work which 
I greatly enjoy, but it has many difficulties. In the first place the 
parents oppose it. Many of them think it is a disgrace for a woman to 
learn to read. The fathers say, ‘“‘what profit is there in educating our 
daughters? They cannot get any employment. What can they do? 
Our sons can get some high office under Government, and, if well educat- 
ed, they are eligible to almost any position. But girls can do nothing.” 
‘Then the priests are against it. They tell men that if they educate their 
daughters they can carry on intrigues by correspondence with other men. 
‘They even say that the husband will die early or that some other terrible 
calamity will befall them. Formerly we had to pay pice to the little 
girls to get them_to come. I am glad to say that is being done away 
with now. Another difficulty is in getting good teachers. We often 
have to get an aged, respectable, well disposed Hindu man and pay him - 
according to the number of pupils he gets. His school is visited regularly 
by the Biblewoman and also by the missionary lady. He is obliged to 
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teach the Catechism and other Christian books. We had in our employ 
in Fatehgarh a high caste Hindu gentleman. He started a school in his 
own house where he gathered from 25 to 30 girls and several women. 
His sister, Tulsi, who was a widow, was soon able to take charge of this 
school and she did it well. When she died a few years ago, this man’s 
young wife was able to teach it, and it has been in her charge ever since. 
‘The husband assisted in starting schools and finding teachers for them 
in other localities. He was, I believe, a Christian, as he often said him- 
self that he accepted Christ and believed the Bible. His sister did also, 
but they were not willing to be baptized, as they would then be cast out 
from their home and they would be practically boycotted. 


Baldeo, a teacher of one of our girls’ schools in Mainpuri, was con- 
verted some years ago. This came about through teaching the Bible 
and through the influence of the missionary lady. He was baptized and- 
his friends cast him out. His wife and children forsook him. His wife 
was never reconciled to him. He was one of the most lovely Christians 
I have ever met anywhere. We all loved him as a brother. He became 
one of our most efficient preachers and was never content unless doing 
something for Christ. He has often gone with me to the villages when 
we were out in the district, by his gentle, winning manner he could 
always persuade the women to let us enter their houses. He would assist 
me in singing our bhajans (Christian hymns set to native airs). When 
he died a few years ago, we mourned for him as for a dearly loved brother. 


Another phase of my work has been in visiting the zenanas (the 
quarters where the women live). This is necessary on account of the 
great ignorance of the women. It is also necessary because of the early 
marriages of the girls. As soon as they are married they are not allowed 
to go outside their home. They cannot even attend school. We visit 
them in their homes, teaching them to read if they are willing. We 
gather together in one house as many as we can and read to them from 
the Bible and explain. This is slow work, and we have many prejudices 
~ to overcome. Formerly when I went to some of these houses the women 
were afraid to come very near me for fear my clothes might touch them 
and they would thus be polluted. They would not take a book from 
my hand, but would request me to lay it on the floor from where they 
would pick it up. This has greatly changed and they will often sit near 
me and read from the book while I hold it. In the hot weather we 
always go out in the very early morning except on Sunday. You will 
see Mrs. Malsahai, my Bible-woman, in her jinricksha, set out on her 
round of visits to the bazaar schools and to the zenanas to give instruc- 
tion to the women in their homes. I am often called upon to treat simple 
diseases, such as fever and ague, malarial fevers, ophthalmia, and such 
diseases as are very prevalent in India. For breaking up malarial fevers 
I have found the medicine prescribed by Dr. Livingstone of Africa very 
effective. At one of these villages, Ramnagar, I was warmly welcome by 
an old woman who was known by all the villagers as a Christian. She 
had listened to my husband’s preaching the year before. She had accepted 
Christ as far as she could with her limited knowledge. She was eager 
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to hear more. She joined with great enthusiasm in the singing. Her 
face would light up with joy as some truth was expounded. She seemed 
to be greatly respected and beloved by all her neighbors. 

In conclusion I wish to say that there is a great work to be done. 
The work among the millions of women in India must be done by women, 
as the men cannot reach them. The field is unlimited everywhere. The 
door is now open. We can go everywhere. Very few houses are shut 
against us. We must, however, have workers. 


Christ’s last command to His disciples was “Go ye therefore and 
teach al] nations.” How few obey that command. So few think he 
means them personally. He did not limit the number. Every Christian 
is called to help in this great work. Someone has well said, “It is a work 
that angels might covet and yet Christ wished to honor His disciples by 
giving them a share in His great work of redeeming a lost world.” All 
are not called to leave their homes and go to the foreign field, but all 
may help in some way. If the sad condition of millions of women in 
India were borne in mind, J am sure a great deal more would be done 
for their relief and uplifting. They have hearts like our own. But in 
their sorrows they have little comfort. The future is all dark. The Lord 
Jesus has poured into our hearts peace and comfort and hope and it is 
for us out of love to Him and gratitude for all He has done for us, 
to lend a he!ping hand to every effort to reach and lift up the poor 
women of India. 

For all your sympathy and prayers and help in this great work, the 
Master will surely say one day, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of these, ye have done it unto Me.” 


CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE 


The Annual Mission Sermon, at Kellogg Memorial Church, 26 June 1936 


(Acts 1:8, 9—‘‘Ye shall receive power when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you, and ye shall be my witnesses . . . unto the 
uttermost ends of the earth.’’) 


Christ’s call is a summons to high adventure. For the first disciples, 
it involved the possibility of the “‘uttermost ends of the earth.” For every 
Christian who truly heeds the call, there are untold possibilities both within 
and without, for which the spirit of adventure is an important if not an 
essential characteristic. 


That which is true of the Christian individual, should be true also 
ot the Christian group, and should be true of our Mission at this time. 
This Annual Meeting is for our Mission something like the New Year in 
the life of the individual: it is a time to take stock of the past and to look 
forward with new hopes and new resolves to the future. Among those 
hopes and resolves, let us include the Spirit of Adventure with Christ. 
We stand not only at the beginning of a new century but also, by general 
consent, at the beginning of a new world era. One can see in the near 
future all kinds of possibilities for the Church of Christ, both of persecu- 
tion and of triumph. Every former triumph of the Church has been through 
persecution and through thrilling adventure, with the Holy Spirit granting 
to His servants to speak the Word with all boldness. I do not believe it 
can be different to-day. 


I. At no time has the spirit of adventure with and for Christ been 
more clearly evident than in the early Church, and the essence of the ad- 
venture is revealed in Christ’s last words to the disciples: ““Ye shall receive 
power . . . and ye shall be my witnesses . . . unto the uttermost ends 


of the earth.” 


There is little need to review in detail the background of this verse 
with which we are all so familiar. We all know how the disciples’ expecta- 
tion of an earthly kingdom was first crushed and then partially renewed 
in the crucifixion and resurrection of their Lord and ours. We remember 
how Christ sought through patient and oft-repeated teaching to lead their 
minds to spiritual expectations, and how finally He made the prophecy and 
gave the promise of our text just before being received out of their sight 
into heaven. Judging from their former inability to understand the spirit- 
ual nature of the Kingdom, one cannot be very mistaken in supposing that 
again they hoped that ‘the promise of the Father’? would be connected 
in some way with a political triumph. Some critics have endeavoured to 
explain Pentecost in terms of the ardent hopes and expectations of the 
disciples. It appears to me, on the contrary, that those hopes and expecta- 
tions would, if anything, have militated against that which actually hap- 
pened rather than have been the cause of it. However, that fulfilment was 
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so engrossing in its power and joy that the political disappointment went 
almost unnoticed. 

Centering around the thought of the Holy Spirit as promised here 
by Christ and as fulfilled in the later manifestations of His working, are 
three factors which were significant for the rapid growth of the early 
Christian community, namely— 


(1) Power, 
(2) Joyous proclamation by the disciples of their relation to Jesus 
,as Lord and Saviour and 


(3) A Spirit of Adventure or Fearless Faith. 


The last factor is dependent upon the first, and is manifested in the 
second. It is, however, chiefly upon this last factor that I would ask you 
to think with me to-day. 

II. We note, therefore, that the Holy Spirit, in His new relation to 
the disciples, stimulated in them the spirit of adventure. None would 
claim that this quality was not found in them before. On the contrary, 
one would suspect that this was one of the reasons for their having been 
called by Christ and for their answering that call. Christ always evoked as 
well as demanded the spirit of adventure in those who would follow Him. 
We sometimes interpret some of His sayings as a demand for self-sacrifice. 
They were that. But they were also a demand that people be willing to 
take risks, and big risks for the Kingdom of God. 


Certainly, it must have seemed that the disciples were taking a great 
risk in following Christ. Not a few had risen up claiming to be the 
anointed saviours of Israel, and one and all they had perished. Since it 
was almost inevitable that any one who attempted to fulfil the current 
Jewish hopes of the Messiah should come into conflict with the Roman 
conquerors, there could have been no greater political risk than that which 
this incurred. But the disciples were playing for what seemed to them 
high political stakes, well worth the risk. The Kingdom seemed to be 
within their grasp and they were already quarrelling about precedence in 
it, when Christ, their leader on Whom all their hopes were staked, meekly 
submitted to seizure, scorn and death. Their risk had been vain. Their 
spirit of adventure evaporated. Even after His resurrection, the spirit of 
daring did not return. Having been once bitten, they were now twice 
shy. The Kingdom became a much more hazy and less certain thing than 
it had been before. So, it was with a certain hesitation that they now 
asked Him: “Lord, does Thou at this time restore the Kingdom to Israel?’”” 


It was in response to this question that Christ said in effect: “You 
have still much to do and to dare for the Kingdom. When the Holy Spirit 
is come upon you, ye shall go even to the uttermost ends of the earth im 
My name and in the name of My Kingdom.” 

The adventurous spirit which the disciples later displayed, completely 
fulfilled the prophecy and manifested itself in three ways. Social, Economic 
and Spiritual. 
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We here in India know how great a social adventure it is for a 
Mohammedan, or a high-caste Hindu, to leave his group and identify 
himself with the Christian community. Those can be counted by the 
thousands who have turned away from Christianity merely because they 
could not face the cost involved. The cost faced by the disciples was. 
little, if any, less than our converts have to pay. Already they had seen 
how the rulers of the Jews could incite the people against Jesus. They 
themselves had cringed before the fury of the storm. Even the bold Peter 
had been so cowed by it that he had lied furiously to a mere serving girl.. 
Yet, after the coming of the Holy Spirit, he and John dared to defy the 
wrath of the rulers to the extent of bringing home to them the murder 
of Christ. Surely, the spirit of social adventure had been renewed in 
them. The pages of the New Testament and the. legends of the early 
days are filled with the stories of a daring which goes beyond that ordi-: 
~ narily displayed by men and which can validly be attributed to the work-. 
ing of the Spirit of the Living God. 


The economic adventure was less for some of the disciples than for: 
others. One suspects that most of the twelve had relatively little property 
to venture and that, from the three years’ journeying with Christ, they had. 
learned the possibilities of a life which was free from economic worry.. 
For men like Barnabas, however, the coming of the Spirit and the love: 
that it inspired, meant an adventure in economic fellowship and demanded 
more courage and faith than most of us have to-day. This was certainly 
given through the inspiration and quickening power of the Holy Spirit. 

But above all, the venture of the disciples was a spiritual one. For-- 
merly, they had adventured for a political end, which in the Jews’ mind 
was never far separated from the religious. True, the thought and the: 
hope of a triumphant earthly kingdom never entirely faded from their 
minds. Nevertheless, it was largely displaced by present spiritual reali- 
ties—by the righteousness, the joy and the peace which constitute the 
Heavenly Kingdom. The disciples’ chief venture as well as their chief’ 
- joy came from their witness to these things as the gift of a crucified and 
risen Saviour through the Holy Spirit. Their witness was given partly 
because it was irrepressible—so much were they bubbling over with the 
power and joy of the Holy Spirit. And partly because they were looking 
for higher and better spiritual blessings as a result of their faithfulness 
to Christ. Insofar as their witness was the irrepressible result of their- 
spiritual blessings, it was no more a venture for them than it is for a tree 
to put out new leaves in the spring. It was simply the natural expression 
of the iife that was in them. The chief element of adventure came in 
the dangerous by-products of their witnessing, and in their willingness to. 
risk these for the sake of Christ, the hope of greater future blessings. 
They risked the present that they might gain the future. 

III. The spirit of divine adventure has not been lacking in the- 
modern missionary movement. Have you ever read a novel more thrill- 
ing than the story of the adventures of Adoniram Judson as told in ‘“The 
Splendour of God”? The same readiness for danger and adventure with 

which Judson came, must have been present in every one of our pioneer: 
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missionaries, for not one of them knew but that he or she might be called 
upon to face similar perils or endure similar hardships. One realises this 
as one reads the story of these early adventurers for Christ. It was surely 
adventure for the first missionaries of the American Board to flee from 
Calcutta, where they were threatened with deportation because they were 
witnessing to the Gospel, and to go across an unknown India, through 
unknown perils to the other coast where they would be free to tell of 
Christ. The same is true of the first four missionaries sent out by our 
church. Picture Mrs. Reed embarking from Calcutta with her dying 
husband, in the vain hope that they might reach America. Picture John 
Lowrie burying his wife in Calcutta and then starting out on a lone trek 
of months to reach the far inland station of Ludhiana. Remember that 
in those days it took a letter as long to come and go from a port as it 
would now for a man to go several times around the world. Remember 
that there were no railways and no telegraphs. Even thirty years later, 
there was only one short railway in northern India, that from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore, and telegraph lines were of sufficient importance to be 
marked heavily on the maps. 


Tell me, you who live in these days and will soon be getting your 
air-mail several times weekly, was there no adventure about that? I 
think of Dr. Johnson, my predecessor in the Saharanpur Seminary and a 
man whom many of us knew and loved. His brother was killed in the 
Mutiny, and it was to fill the place left vacant by his brother’s death that 
Dr. Johnson came out. Was there no spirit of adventure in that? But 
why multiply illustrations. Dr. Lucas would doubtless be able to fill 
pages with his memories of those who adventured much for Christ in this 
‘Mission, and who never regretted their decision. 


Think, too, of the adventurous spirit of those who have heard the 
Word and have believed. For them, it has often Meant that they have 
literally “‘left all and followed.’ Even the outcastes have suffered perse- 
ution; while those from the higher castes have had to endure alienation 
of property, ostracism from family and friends, physical injury and, 
sometimes, death itself. 


Do we have the same spirit of adventure among us now? I verily 
believe that I am talking to a group of adventurous men and women. 
Perhaps we incurred less risk in coming to India than did the pioneer 
missionaries, and far less than did the disciples in their fearless witnessing 
after Pentecost. Yet I imagine that there was not one of us who did not 
thrill with the spirit of real adventure, when we wrote our applications to 
the Board to be sent to the ‘“‘uttermost ends of the earth.” Most of us 
were going into an unknown land and expected to live under strange 
conditions. Some were even ignorant of the economic demands that 
might be made upon them, and I suppose that most of us were surprised 
at the beginning of our service by the comfortable living conditions that 
we found. I do not believe there is one of us in whom the adventurous 
spark does not exist. 
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But, after all, it is not a question of an ‘‘adventurous spark.”” The 
disciples had the spark, but it had grown dim before the Pentecost. It 
is a question of a consuming fire of adventure, lit by the Holy Spirit 
Himself, and kept fanned into a flame of self-carelessness that Christ may 
be magnified and His Kingdom increase. Do we have that? Or do we 
cautiously count the cost, and sometimes turn away from God-given op- — 
portunities ‘““because the risk is too great.” 


I believe that even within my experience in the Mission we have 
known that flame of adventurousness. But it has been a sporadic thing 
which died down again, leaving us our cold and calculating selves. But 
I also believe that those days are coming when ‘“‘in the fulness of time”’ 
God will have finished laying the foundation for a great new edifice of 
His Kingdom here in India. And when those days come—and it seems 
to me that there are many signs that they are nigh—then will the fire 
of the Holy Spirit sweep over our Mission and our Church, burning away 
the barriers of our cautious self-esteem and pride, and leaving the way 
clear for a fulfilment of His will here which may be as different from 
that which we now envision, as were the disciples’ hopes different from 
the Pentecost fulfilment. Then will we venture—socially, economically, 
spiritually, administratively or any other way in which the Spirit may lead. 


-THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN 
MISSIONS AND THE UNITED CHURCH | 
OF NORTHERN INDIA 


We cannot distinguish between mission history and church history. 
For a time mission history is the only church history. The mission is 
the church, at least in the early stages of the work. And until the 
church, as distinct from the mission, can carry on its work alone, the 
mission is a very necessary part of the church in any country. So if 
we should speak of the history of the church, as distinct from the mission, 
it seems that we are limited to that history which has to do with the 
formation of the ecclesiastical courts which constitute the United Church 
of Northern India. This we shall see was distinctly a movement toward 
Christian reunion. 


Into the scene of cultural disunity that is in India, Christian missions 
introduced their own divisions. The seamless robe of Christ is often 
used as a symbol of Christian unity, but our Indian brethren are always 
reminding us that the mantle of Christianity they have received looks 
more like Joseph’s coat of many colours. Missionaries early realized this 
also, and as early as 1825 formed inter-mission associations for fellowship 
and prayer. 


Christian union is not dissociated from other union movements. 
About the middle of last century some of the physical bases of Indian ~ 
unity were laid down in the railways and the telegraph lines. At the 
same time a number of annexations brought about a political union under 
a dominant British power, and following 1857 constitutional union for 
all-India developed fast under British rule. Then we have the first stir- 
rings among large bodies of Christians for union also. 


Christian union has followed two different lines, one resulting in 
the National and Provincial Christian Councils, and the other resulting 
in the United Churches. They have each contributed towards the other, 
and so cannot disregard each other. The local associations from 1825 
to 1855 were the first efforts. They were followed by provincial or 
sectional missionary conferences, which started in the latter year probably — 
under the influence of Alexander Duff whose conferences in New York — 
and London in 1854 were so important. By 1862 such conferences had~ 
been held at Calcutta, Benares, Ootacamund and Lahore. South India 
continued to have its sectional missionary conference until 1900, but the — 
rest of India was satisfied with the all* India Decennial Conferences. Four 
of these were held between 1872 and 1902 at Allahabad, Calcutta, Bombay 


*Due in part to these world-wide mission activities the fifth Decennial 
Conference was never held. 
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and Madras. Our own Synod of Northern India sponsored the first at 
Allahabad, but thereafter they were arranged for by a Representative 
Committee. Until 1892 all of these conferences were consultative and 
every missionary and worker who could attend was welcomed. More 
than this was desired so the committees that had charge of the arrange- 
ments for the South India and Fourth Decennial Conferences at Madras 
in 1900 and 1902 respectively urged that they be put on a representative 
basis. A Board of Arbitration was set up by the 1902 conference, which 
‘by rg1o had thirty societies represented on it. It is quite conceivable 
that had a fifth Decennial Conference been held the missions would of 
themselves have worked out a federation or mission councils, for each 
conference had brought a greater degree of co-operation and union. As 
it was, the Continuation Committee of the Edinburgh Conference inherited 
this tendency and found a ready field when they came to organize the 
_ National and Provincial Missionary Councils in 1912. There is no doubt 
but that the success of the two Indian Conferences of 1900 and 1902 had 
their influence on the world Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 
1910, for the latter was patterned after the former in its arrangements 
for special commissions. This is a first way in which India has contri- 
buted to world Christianity. But to carry this development one last step 
we must mention the change of the Missionary Councils into Christian 
Councils in 1922, as a recognition of the development of the national 
consciousness among Indian Christians. This may in the end lead to 
federation. 


But it is the growth or formation of the United Church of Northern 
India in which we are more particularly interested at present—the church 
with which our work is connected. At the*Lahore Conference on January 
1, 1863, Rev. John Newton of our A. P. Mission read a paper entitled, 
“An Indian Catholic Church: Is the Formation of such a Church 
Desirable? and, if so, What can be done at present, in furtherance of 
the Object?”” His own vision was inclusive: he would have the church 
“‘co-incident, as nearly as possible, with invisible Church, which it is 
intended to represent.” Yet there should be local freedom—‘‘Every con- 
gregation should be free to worship in whatever way it found to be most 
edifying. As no form was prescribed by Christ and the Apostles, so none 
should be prescribed by the Church.” It was this address that inspired 
a Scottish Civilian, J. T. Maclagan, to write and circulate in the same 
year a “Plea for a Presbyterian Church of India.” 


Dr. John Hunter Morrison of the A. P. Mission was moved by this 
“Plea,” to which he himself gives first place in initiating Presbyterian 
Union, and took up the cause, and from then until his death in 1882 he 
was the leading figure in the Church Union Movement. 

The Presbytery of Ludhiana was organized in 1837, that of Allaha- 
bad in 1841 and that of Farrukhabad in 1842. The first two were 
authorised by General Assembly in 1841 to form themselves into the 
Synod of Northern India, and this they did with Farrukhabad Presbytery 
at Fatehgarh in November, 1845. The second meeting was held at 
Agra in, 1848, and then no. more until the Union Movement necessitated 
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the third meeting in 1865. The A.P.M. being a large and comparatively 
compact mission was able to build up the skeleton of a church organiza- 
tion very early in its history. The Scottish missions were scattered in 
the port cities at this date and could not get together easily. It was 
natural therefore the A. P. Synod of Northern India should be the 
first church court to sponsor Presbyterian Union. It was due to Dr. 
Morrison’s interest that the Synod took up the subject in 1865. Pres- 
byterians have always been noted for their organization and perhaps we 
can see in this early formation of a Synod where their zeal for organiza- 
tion went beyond their needs; for seventeen years it was not called. 


Dr. Morrison’s efforts at the Synod at Ambala in 1865 in the cause 
of union led to his appointment as Chairman of the Committee of three 
to correspond with other churches on the matter. Three years later they 
reported to Synod that there was interest among other Presbyterians and 
proposed a conference on the subject. This began a series of five con- 
ferences on Presbyterial co-operation and union, all of which met in 
Allahabad between 1871 and 1875, and at which Dr. Morrison was 
always the moving figure. At the Conference of November 1873 a con- 
stitution for a ‘‘Consociation’’ of Presbyterian Churches was adopted, 
which was referred to the different mission churches and home Boards for 
approval. Before the last Conference in December, 1875, the Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches throughout the World Holding the Presby- 
terian System had been formed in London. So in line with this world 
movement the conference named their organization the PrespyTERIaAN 
ALLIANCE oF INp1A, and considered it a part of the larger movement. A 
review during these years of the correspondence of the conferences and 
missionaries with the home churches justifies one in saying that the agita- 
tion in India for such an organization has a very important influence 
upon the home churches in bringing them to form the Pan-Presbyterian 
Alliance. This is a second way in which India has contributed to world 
Christianity. The Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists, and Lutherans 
following the lead of the Presbyterians have set up their world 
organizations. 

Dr. Morrison, who has been called “The father of the Alliance,” 
was thus rewarded after twelve years of work in seeing the Alliance 
created, and further rewarded by being elected Moderator of its first two 
meetings in 1877 and 1880. Its fourth objective was, ““To prepare the 
way for an organic union among the Native Presbyterian Churches in 
India.’ But it also stated that it was not intended to let this stand in 
the way of an even wider union. 

_ The Alliance immediately started work to achieve this objective. 
As it was a new departure the home churches decided to work out this bit 
of Presbyterian polity through the world Alliance. Between 1877 and 
1888 there was much correspondence by the two mission committees of 
the world Alliance with the European and American Churches on this 
subject. A perusal of the findings of the committees as they appear in the 
reports of the Alliance shows that they were very cautious at first, but 
that by 1888 all of the Presbyterian Churches connected with the Alliance 
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had given their approval to the principle that all Presbyterian churches 
in any particular mission field should unite and form one Church. During 
these negotiations at home and throughout this entire period Dr. Jacob 
Chamberlain of the (Dutch) Reformed Church in America Mission of 
Arcot, South India was most active in speaking and writing for the cause. 
Dr. J. Murray Mitchell, an ex-missionary of the Free Church of Scotland, 
was Chairman of the European Foreign Mission Committee of the Alliance 
during this period, and pushed the correspondence. Another helper was 
ose K. S. Macdonald, another missionary of the same church located at 
alcutta. 


To return to the Indian Alliance we will observe that at the time of 
its first meeting in 1877 there were thirteen Presbyterian Missions at work 
in India. They were as follows:— 


1822—The Church of Scotland. ite 

1834—The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
1835—The Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America. 
1840—The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Church. 

1841—The Irish Presbyterian Church. 


1843—-The Free Church of Scotland. 

1853—-The (Dutch) Reformed Church in America. 
1855—The United Presbyterian Church of North America. 
1860—The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 
1862—The Presbyterian Church of England. 

1872—The United Original Secession Church of Scotland. 
1874—-The Gopalgunge Evangelistic Mission (Indian). 


1876—The 


Presbyterian Church of Canada. 


These were scattered all over India, and the effort was to sceure 
more co-operation and union amongst them. From 1877 until 1889 
five meetings of the Council of the Alliance were held at three year 
intervals. A study was made, for example, with Dr. E. M. Wherry as 
Chairman of the Committee, of the available literature in the vernaculars 
on reformed theology and presbyterian polity. Efforts were made to 
establish one Presbyterian Theological Seminary, but when the 
home boards did not respond the different groups made their own 
arrangements. The Indian Standard was launched in 1888 as the official 
paper of the Alliance, and has continued as the paper of the churches that 
grew out of the Alliance. We have it to-day in the “United Church 
Review.” 


The Indian Alliance almost succeeded in 1889-90 in forming the 
Presbyterian Church in India when seven presbyteries were prepared to 
enter the Union. Rev. Robert Morrison, son of Dr. Morrison mentioned 
above, was a strong protagonist of Union, but he met his match in 
Dr. K. C. Chatterjee and Dr. J. J. Lucas and others. We do not mean 
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that these were the only ones who debated the subject—we mention them 
because they were of our number. After the formation of the Alliance 
many more leaders came forward to bear responsibility. At this time 
union was defeated because the Indian church was not developed enough 
and did not show enough interest in the subject. With this failure 
interest in the Alliance seemed to die, for no more meetings were held 
until after the turn of the century. 


Then after ten years interest revived very quickly and in a period 
of four years, from February 1901 to December 1904, the devoted work 
of a number of church fathers carried eight churches of the Alliance 
into a union. Dr. J. Fraser Campbell of the Canadian Mission was very 
prominent in this effort. Of our own missions we may mention Dr. 
K. C. Chatterjee, Dr. E. M. Wherry and Dr. Lucas as aiding prominently. 
The consummation of the union took place on December 19, 1904, in 
the Jumna Church at Allahabad, which had been the scene of so many 
union efforts, and where had met a number of the Councils of the Alh- 
ance, and since the union served the General Assembly. Dr. K. C. 
Chatterjee, who had had a blessed ministry in the Punjab Mission, was 
elected the first Moderator by acclamation. 

Two of the churches that went into the Union had already united 
to form the Synod of the South India United Church in September, 1902. 
They were the Free Church of Scotland, Presbytery of Madras, and the 
Arcot Classis of the Reformed Church in America. This Synod made 
it a condition of their union that if the possibility of forming a more 
practical union in South India should develop they would be permitted 
to withdraw from the Presbyterian Church and consummate a_ local 
union. They were already in negotiations with the missions of the 
London Missionary Society and the American Board at the time of union, 
and when they asked to withdraw from the Presbyterian Church in 1907 
permission was given, with the hope that a federal relation might be 
maintained until reunion could be effected. It seemed in 1919 that re 
union might be effected, but then that little group of Anglicans and South 
India United Churchmen met at Tranquebar and started talking union. 
During these seventeen years the South India United Church has con- 
sistently refused to reopen negotiations so long as there is hope that a 
further union may be effected in South India. At the same time both 
the Anglican Church and the United Church in South India look forward 
beyond their own possible union to all-India United Church which would 
include the United Church of Northern India. In these negotiations 
India has again and perhaps more profoundly than ever before influenced 
world Christianity. 

The first years of the new century saw the foundation of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. In 1907 a Federation of 
Missions was founded in China. Between 1907 and 1917 there was 
a movement toward Federation of the Churches in India led by the Pres- 
byterian Church in India. This Church made it clear that they were 
interested in federation as a step toward organic union, therefore their 
effort was for a federation of churches. The high point in this movement 
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was reached in 1915 when it was reported that five churches had agreed 
to the basis of federation in which the main item was as follows: “The 
federating Churches agree to respect each other’s discipline to recognise 


each other’s ministry and to acknowledge each other’s membership by 


a free interchange of full members in good and regular standing duly. 
accredited, welcoming them into Christian fellowship and communion 
as brethren in Christ.’ But then several causes combined to the aban- 
_donment of the movement. The war was on and claimed people’s inter- 
est; the Missionary Councils were doing much that a federation would 
do; Dr. W. A. Wilson, a Canadian, the Chairman of the Church Union 
Committee, had to go home, as did several others of the Committee, and 
the correspondence was pigeonholed; and finally in 1917 organic union 
with a number of other groups seemed very near and much more desirable 
than federation. 


One of these groups was the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Mission 
in Assam. Negotiations carried over four years and union was consum- 
mated on February 19, 1921, after the mission had secured permission 
from its home church. The Welsh Synod asked for the privilege of 
continuing under its existing canons and of sending a lesser number of 
commissioners to the General Assembly. These requests were granted, 
so that this Union takes something of the nature of a federation, and sets an 
example that other groups might be willing to follow in union. The mission 
of the New Zealand Presbyterian Church, which had been started in 1910, 
joined with the Presbytery of Ludhiana in 1924 and became an integral 
part of the Church. Negotiations with the American Marathi Mission 
churches from 1917 to 1924 led to the consummation of union in 
December of the latter year, and liberalized the confession by the intro- 
duction of the phrase “‘for substance of doctrine’ into the formula of 
acceptance required of its ministers and elders. This led to the change 
of name from the Presbyterian Church in India to the United Church 
of Northern India, for henceforth it could not be called a denominational 
church. Seven years later the Church of the Methodist Protestant Mission - 
at Dhulia, Bombay Presidency, joined the Godaveri Church Council. 
_ This has completed the unions which now constitute the United Church 
of Northern India, with which our American Presbyterian Churches are 
associated. Unfortunately we should record here that the split in the 
Canadian Presbyterian Church in 1925 at the time of union in Canada 
caused two groups to withdraw from the United Church of Northern 
India and re-associate themselves with the continuing Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. 


In India we are United Churchmen, but with an American Pres- 
byterian background, and for this reason we may be forgiven if we men- 
tion our sister Presbyterian Churches in India with which the United Church 
consistently and earnestly desires union. Besides the Canadians just men- 
tioned they are the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America, the United 
Original Secession Church of Scotland, and the United Presbyterian 
Church: of North America. We understand that these churches are con- 
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sidering a union as atong themselves, and we wish them Godspeed. 
To make the Indian Presbyterian story complete we record that the Pres- 
byterian Church of Australia missionaries have joined themselves to the 
South India United Church since October, 1931. 

Below I compare the statistics of the Farrukhabad and Allahabad 
Presbyteries for 1935 with those of the whole of the United Church of 
Northern India.* 
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Presbyteries at ae! Be ze: 30 
Organized Churche: es “ae 39 792 
Ministers ne ie ae 66 385 
Office-Bearers, Elders and Deacons _.... 155 2,162 
Communicants oe ae i 4,653 73,946 
Baptized Adherents Me 5-i-tp EF QsORGe » SR Oeoe6 
Unbaptized Adherents ays ~ 4,985 15,020¢ 
Total Christian Community ... wi 20,554-1-12558,297F 
Sabbath Schools es + 52 1,594 


The integration of this church is conditioned by racial and linguistic 
differences. It is by no means continuous in the area it occupies, for 
there are other missions working between areas now possessed by the 
various missions, and there are also large areas still unoccupied by any 
Christian force. Otherwise the church reaches from Sialkot in the north 
to Kolhapur in the south, and from Assam in the East to Kathiawar in 
the west. The main languages spoken in the church are Hindi, Urdu, 
Punjabi, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, Santhali, and Khassi, but there are 
minor dialects which confuse tongues more. It is quite understandable 
then that there cannot be a free exchange of ministers from one part to 
another. Mission lines are still followed in the main in presbyteries. Only 
one presbytery has as many as three missions represented in it, and only four 
have two missions, while twenty-two are limited to one mission each. 
At the level of Synods only that of Assam represents only one mission. 


We may recognize three groups in the church. The rural group, 
for the most part from backward classes, gives it numbers. The city 
group, which is second, third and fourth generation, and largely from 
higher social groups, gives the church stability and Indian leadership. The 
third group is that of the missionaries, small comparatively in numbers, 
but very influential because of mission subsidies controlled by the missions. 


These subsidies are necessary at present because of the low economic 
level of the great bulk of the members of the church. Of the one hundred 
and ninety-eight Indian ministers on the rolls of the church in 1926 only 
eight were receiving as much asa hundred rupees a month, and some 


*I am not certain that my grouping of unadded statistics is the same as that 
of the Church and Mission statisticians. 
tThe Synod of Assam lists 1,134,761 “hearers,” which only fit into the bracket 


of unbaptized adherents. The “hearers” would swell these figures to 129 and 
3,73,038 respectively. 
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of those were not pastors, but in secretarial or teaching work supported 
by missions. The church cannot launch upon an expensive program, 
but at present Church Union is not expensive. We can say that its greatest 
accomplishments have been in this field. It has always held before itself 
the ideal of one United Church of India. 


What is the relation of Church Union to Indian unity? The Chris- 
tians seem to the majority of Indians by the very fact of their conversion 
to be under the domination of the west. But this is not the case. In 
India two cultures are mixing and the mixture has gone further in the 
Christian community than it has among the Hindus and Moslems. This 
difference in degree of mixture leads the more conservative non-Christian 
groups to throw such accusations. It is hard to remove such misconcep- 
tions. At the conference of Indian Christians in Poona in October 1932 
much was done to reassure the Indians on this point. There they favored 
joint electorates, requesting no favors for themselves, but insisting that 
no disabilities should be imposed because of their faith. The three main 
reasons for their position were: (1) separate electorates would stamp 
them as holding distinct political interests of their own—which is un- 
Christian; (2) they would act as a disruptive force within the community 
itself as the different localities supported their own representatives for 
office; and (3) they would cut them off from their fellow-countrymen as 
a separate group and tend to exaggerate the differences between them. 
From this conference some of their spokesman went direct to the Unity 
Conference at Allahabad where they presented the Christian position be- 
fore the other groups. This has done much to show that the Christians 
have the true interest of the nation at heart and are willing to sacrifice 
communal interests for the unity and freedom of the motherland. India 
is shot through with communalism, but the Christians have turned their — 
backs upon that narrower spirit and seek to find their life in the life 
of the whole. 


In India, as in some other countries, the Church Union Movement 
has been one part of a larger process of unification and integration. The 
churches are not unconscious of this. The Northern Church Union Com- 
mitteemen said to their southern brethren in 1928, “We believe that 
a United Church of India, Holy and Free, would be the best Christian 
answer to the growing communal spirit which is doing such harm through- 
out India.” In the statement and purpose of the Union proposed in 
South India we read, “It is their hope that the Church thus united may 
be a true leaven of unity in the life of India...” The period of the 
growth of the Union Movement corresponds closely to the development 
of Indian political unity. Furthermore it has at the same time been 
an Indianizing process. As unity develops Indianization will also deve- 
lop. The one benefits the other, as India looks forward to a more 
abundant life. Since the organization of the church there has been a 
steady shift in responsibility in our church courts, so that more and more 
Indians take responsibility. And even though the mission influence is 
still the dominant one the vote is in the hands of the Indian membership. 
- Potentially they have been freed from mission control. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH—THE MASS 
MOVEMENT 


Our theme does well to merge the story of the Village Church, and 
the Mass Movement. The one should and must be the work of the 
other. While one might possibly write of the Mass Movement apart 
from any reference to the Village Church, it is quite certain that one 
cannot write of the Village Church, apart from the history of the Mass 
Movement. At this time we will consider the story of the Mass Move- 
ment in our Mission, but will keep the Church’s connection with it con- 
stantly in the center of our thought. This will not be easy for the simple 
reason that in fact the Church has not been at the center. We have 
paid lip service to Church centric thought, but in practice our village 
evangelistic work has been Mission centric. Taking a long view of 
this work, perhaps here is its greatest failure—the unreality of the 
Christian Brotherhood, the Church. 


This failure has been despite most earnest effort to the contrary. 
Many years ago I remember Dr. Bandy saying most earnestly just what 
Dr. Wiser is saying to us to-day—‘‘Our business is to establish Churches, 
and the Church’s business is to turn out Missionaries.” We all know 
that the great pioneers of village work in our Mission, Velte, Lucas, 
Johnson, the two Formans, McGaw, Mitchell, Bandy, Enders, were 
Churchmen. They worked always with the Church in mind, and with 
the strongest desire and hope and faith, that their village people might 
be really connected with the Church in the closest organization. The 
failure in this matter is of course not total. The Church of to-day is a 
different thing from what it was forty years ago. Still we must not 
fall into the error of thinking that the General Assembly is the Church— 
or the Synod—or even the Church Council, or Presbytery. These 
bodies are not the Church. They are representatives, the servants of 
the Churches. The Church is the local Church—the local group of 
believers bound together by a common belief, and faith in God and in 
Christ, for the purpose of fellowship, common worship, service, and 
evangelization. In this sense the only honest view is that the village 
local Church, is in large measure yet to be. 


Before the days of our modern demand for the Mission’s decrease 
and the Church’s increase, the Farrukhabad Presbytery had in operation 
a project of grant-in-aid three to one, whereby quite a large proportion 
of the District work was in the Presbytery’s supervision and care. One 
of the enthusiasts for this scheme was Dr. Bandy. But Dr. Bandy was 
a realist if there ever was one, and at this same time we find him writing 
thus: “Our Presbyteries were doubtful about the outcome of this work. 
The attitude was such that it was found impracticable to organize Churches, 
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or to admit the people to the Communion. It was an anomalous con- 
dition of things. "Thousands had been admitted to the sacrament of 
baptism, but had been denied participation in the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Soon however there were committees of leading men who per- ~ 
formed practically the duties of ruling elders. A Standing Committee 
of Presbytery was appointed with power. They made a circuit of the 
Presbytery and received into the Communion such believers as could pass 
creditable examinations in Christian knowledge. Thus bands of believers 
who had satisfied the Committee as to their Christian knowledge were 
organized into local groups without elders, known as imperfectly organized 


Churches. 


“This village work has never more than nominally been linked with 
the Presbytery. The Churches know their missionary, and they know their 
pastors, but their knowledge of the Presbytery, and of their proper re- 
lation to it is vague. The Presbytery moreover has not in the least adapted 
itself to village needs. One might say without fear of exaggeration, that 
the Presbytery as such is scarcely conscious of this large village Christian 
Community.” 


Much later Dr. Bandy was instrumental in making another effort to 
link the local Church member and officer, with the Church’s affairs and 
business as found in the Presbytery. We again quote from him: 


“There was an effort to split the Farrukhabad Presbytery into three 
Presbyteries, but that failed. Another project was to have the village 
workers, and elders of each District, set apart as a Commission to deal 
with all matters relating to the village work of that District, and to report 
annually to Presbytery for review. Should this succeed our aim in this 
District is to organize the Commission precisely as a Presbytery, to call 
it a Presbytery, and to think of it ourselves as a Presbytery, with the con- 
fidence that when it has served its apprenticeship as a Commission it will 
come into its own, and be set apart as a Presbytery.” ‘This hope and con- 
fidence was not fulfilled. About six or seven years ago the Farrukhabad - 
and Mainpuri Commissions voluntarily gave up their ecclesiastical functions, 
and became District Conferences. 


There are within the Farrukhabad Presbytery (in whose bounds practi- 
cally all our Mass Movement work lies) twenty-nine Churches, only five 
of which are self-supporting,—Etah, Kasganj, Mainpuri, Bharpur and 
Rakha. Aside from these central Station Churches, just what are the 
other twenty-four Churches? They vary in size geographically and 
numerically. A few of them are organized along the natural, 
social bounds of the old brotherhood. Some of them are divid- 
ed along convenient geographical boundaries. Some of them such 
as Shikohabad, Jasrana, and Kaimganj, are quite large embracing 
a whole Tahsil. The Shikohabad and Jasrana Churches, for instance, 
each has within its organization as many as 140 different village groups, 
150 communications and 1500 baptised adherents. Each is served by a 
Session of five ordained ruling elders, each representing a different section. 
The Moderator of one is the local missionary, and of the other a Mission 
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employed Minister. The word elder has been Indianized to ‘““Hender 
Sahib,” and is a name rather generally used by the people for those to whom 
it has been given, and undoubtedly at least in certain places, has very con- 
siderably added to the prestige and authority of the bearer. But the Station 
Meetings of these Village Churches are few and far between, and have a 
tendency to become artificial. The membership is scattered in hundreds 
of villages. The groups are very small. They are not accustomed to 
foregather at any place, at any time, for any purpose, without a feast. 
There are no village church buildings anywhere in our work. This 
combination of circumstances makes church worship, and church brother- 
hood life most difficult, not to say well nigh impossible. If the Church, 
and its activities as such have thus far been largely a failure, it has been 
for most abundant reasons. 


That the Mass Movement work has not yet found its center in the 
Church is a most serious lack that we would not gloss over. But because 
of this we must not think that this work never will find its true and 
eternai home within the Church. Undoubtedly we are in a stage of not 
only transition but of depression as well. The findings of the Landour 
Conference this year stated that it was evident that Missions had at last 
escaped from their spirit of defeatism. I think that our District work is 
going to make its escape from this unhappy state, but she has not yet 
emerged from it. Just this week I received a long letter from an Indian 
Minister in a position of high authority and opportunity, which plumbed 
the depths of dismal pessimism. He thought that we should wipe the 
slate clean and start all over again! 


If this is our inclination it will do us good to again look back to the 
beginnings of this work, and take our bearings anew. 


Last year Dr. Lawrence before the General Board thrilled us all with 
his paper, ‘““Looking Backward,” in which he retold us, largely by quoting 
his letters of the time, of the way in which this movement came and spread. 
That paper is printed in the Appendix of the 1935 G. B. Minutes, and I 
commend it to you for re-reading. Correctly understood it will destroy a 
great many wrong ideas about our district work that have unfortunately 
gained far too much credence. 


Dr. Lawrence there tells us, ‘I believe every one who shared the work 
in those days between 1903—1910 particularly, felt the evident manifesta- 
tion of God’s blessing on those poor ignorant Christians.” I came to the 
Mission in 1911, and I can assure you that this spirit of power and victory 
were still plain at that time. Perhaps sometimes our first impressions are 
the truest. Before we know too much, in other words become suspicious 
and cynical, the mind and heart may better perceive the true working of 
the Spirit. 

In *11 I went to Etah with Mr. and Mrs. McGaw after my farst Mis 
sion Meetings. Only a few days after my arrival there was a large 
gathering of village Christians on the Mission Compound. The meetings 
went on for several days. I can not recall who the preacher was besides 
Mr. McGaw. There was less preaching and more of witnessing for the 
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Master. J was brand new. I had very exalted ideas of. how saint-like 
an Indian Christian would be. I, of course, could not understand what 
was said, but I could sense the evident working of the Spirit of God. I 


can tell you that meeting left me with no feeling of depression because of 


unreality. My expectations were high, and they were not disappointed. 
Through the very contact I felt greatly uplifted myself. In one of the 
meetings, offerings and subscriptions were taken up for the Etah Church. 
It was done by so much a brick, half a pice a brick I think. The en- 
thusiasm and sacrificial giving were great. I can still remember coming 
into the house that evening after the Meeting, my eyes burning with what 
I had seen and heard. Mr. McGaw noting this glow very wisely said to 
me. “Before going to bed to-night write in full what you have seen 
in this meeting to-day.” I did, and the letter was printed in some paper 
—TI cannot remember which one—and came into the hands of Prof. and 
Mrs. Archibald of Wooster. Something in it touched them. There was 
some correspondence with the McGaws about the need of this Church, and 
the result was that they sent out a check for $4,000, the balance of what was 
needed. This money was placed in the Bank of Upper India, which was 
an institution apparently of very sound reputation. Nevertheless it failed 
and most of this money was lost. That Church in Etah has not been 
built yet, be it said to our shame. 


For many years the work of our Mission had moved along slowly 
and steadily, in true conservative Presbyterian fashion, with dramatic 
stories here and there of individual converts, who as a rule would be 
transplanted to the mission compounds. I take it that this was about what 
‘was expected of a missionary,—a school, bazaar preaching, a good deal of 
writing, and a few months of winter touring, there being of course no 
village Christian community. Suddenly in 1899 Dr. Henry Forman 
stepped into this peaceful routine with the report in Mission Meeting that 
he had baptised 467 of the Sweeper caste. Mr. McGaw upon hearing 
this arose, and said, “‘Let us stop and thank God’; whereupon another 
brother arose and said, “Rather let us ask forgiveness for our rash sin.” 
So there you are: The point is that the Mass Movement work of our 
Mission was not launched without very active opposition. From the 
beginning it had to fight its way in both Church and Mission. But its 
‘sponsors, particularly Henry Forman, McGaw and Bandy, were able and 
aggresive champions, and they believed in this method of evangelization 
with their whole hearts. 


The group movement amongst the Lalbegis was not deliberately 
sought. These people would not have been our choice. The history of 
these movements does not show that missionaries either foreign or Indian 
can select a certain caste, in a certain area, and say, ““Now go to, we will 
have a Mass Movement towards Christianity from amongst this people.”’ 
‘That is not the way it is done. ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord bloweth where 
it listeth.”” Our movement was really started by the Methodists in other 
Districts, especially Aligarh, Agra, and Muttra. Friends and relatives 
.quickly spread the good news of their conversion, and enquirers from our 
<own areas soon began to come to us inviting us most earnestly to instruct 
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them, and to baptise them into the New Way. The pioneers of this 
work simply took hold of this opportunity with great faith, energy and 
courage. ' 

Mr. Allison gives us an interesting table of these days. He says 
that from the year 1903—’o8, only a five year period: 


Missionaries decreased by 20% 
Indian Agents increased by 80% 
Church Membership increased by 170%, 
Baptised Community increased by 380% 
Contributions increased by 175°% 
American Grant, Evan. Work increased by Shs 


This table reveals very vividly the great reversal that took place within 
the Mission at that time. For easy remembering we may say that the 
years of great expansion were from 1900 to 1915. There was a thrill about 
those days. The missionaries were enthusiastic, the newly baptised Sweepers 
were enthusiastic, the Indian staff was enthusiastic, and what was the 
most important of all the newly baptised people were witnessing before 
their friends and relatives everywhere. That is the way it spread. The 
Mission did its best to keep up, that is all. Dr. Lawrence writes of that 
time, ‘“We are working in great hope.”” What could possibly be better? 
Hard work it was, one man doi~g a great many different things, working 
early until late. But what a joy it was,—institutions being opened not 
as a means to evangelization, but demanded for the service of a successful 
evangelization, invitations to many village enquiring groups, many callers, 
a hundred demands right and left, and through it all “working in great 
hope.” Indeed what could pos.ibly be better? Etah, Kasganj, Farrukhabad 
were the Stations especially effected; then Mainpuri, Etawah and Jhansi. 
When I came to the Mission in 1911 one great difficulty was that our 
co-operation with the Methodists was very unsatisfactory. The Chris- 
tians of the larger centers were Methodisis. One village group would be 
Methodist and the next one Presbyterian. It can easily be imagined what 
a contusion this caused, how it weakened every group and Church organiza- 
tion attempted. The workers of the two Missions were jealous, villagers 
would work one Mission off against the other. At the time that Dr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence occupied Kasganj as a separate Station, the Methodists 
for the first time stationed one of their own missionaries there. It was 
an un-Christian and intolerable situation for both of the Missions. In 
1912 a Joint Conference with the Methodists was held in Cawnpore under 
the joint leadership of Bishop Warne and Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, with 
a very happy result. I quote from a report of that time: “It was decided 
that Etah, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, and all of Etawah except a small 
southern section would be regarded as Presbyterian, and that the Method- 
ists would withdraw all of their workers, numbering more than hundred, 
and the American missionaries from these sections before July Ist, 1913. 
That a committee consisting of R. Clancy and W. T. Mitchell be appoint- 
ed to appraise the property.” Again I quote from a report of that time: 
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“It was a work of great grace on the part of the Methodists, for it meant 
the giving up of much work that was very dear to their hearts. Our Mis- 
sion promised in this transfer to receive between ten and fifteen thousand 
baptised Christians as our own and to care for them with God’s help to. 
the best of our ability.” 


In his paper “Looking Backward’? Dr. Lawrence did much to clear 
away the very common misunderstanding that our Mass Movement work 
was begun in a very careless haphazard manner, and that baptism was 
very hastily given with very little preparation. He asks us to remember: 
that nearly half of the baptised adherents of Etah, Mainpuri, and Farrukha- 
bad, were inherited by us from the Methodists. Our own procedure 
was conservative and cautious. Baptisms were given only after prepara- 
tion. Boarding schools for boys were opened in Etah and in Mainpuri. 
A girls’ school was opened in Etah. Training Schools were at once 
opened in all four of the Districts, and in 1907 were consolidated in Main-- 
puri as the Central Training School, with John Forman as manager, and 
Padre Sukh Lal as head-master. Mr. Mitchell had raised funds for this. 
school in America. Historical details of this Movement can be found 
elsewhere. Let us turn our attention to the men and women who garnered 
and guided,—the McGaws, the Lawrences, and the Bandys. How natural 
to mention these names in the plural, how impossible to do otherwise, for: 
in the case of these three couples especially the wife was the perfect com- 
plement of her husband, always sharing work, council and inspiration. Mr.. 
McGaw who is unable to be with us to-day, is praying for us at this very 
moment from his mountain top. He was a marvellously effective Mass 
Movement Superintendent. He was physically vigorous. His mind was. 
fertile in ideas for his work. He wielded a facile pen, often into the 
midnight hours, pleading for support and prayer for his beloved work, 
which was only partially supported by the Mission. He spent long 
patient hours with his helpers and villagers, just talking out of his heart 
and faith to them. He once told me that he thought that such talk with 
his people the most important thing that he could do. The whole family 
were tireless campers going about in a queer sort of double cart which had 
been invented by Dr. Bandy. We are to-day trying to seek new ways: 
and methods, supervisors, teachers, chaudaries, volunteer workers etc. etc. 
He had them all years ago in full swing. All of his teachers were under 
five supervisors (he called them overseers), chaudaries who were in 
effect asistant elders were formally inducted into office with a new turban. 
Panchaiyats were organized everywhere, and headed up in a large central 
panchaiyat in Etah which met regularly, heard cases, and levied fines 
successfully. He carried through Bible Institutes and Summer Schools. 
that turned into revivals. He was tireless. But he was no accountant. 
There was no Central Treasurer’s Office in those days. Each Missionary 
was on his own when it came to making accounts balance. Mr. McGaw 
could not make them, and the result was that he had to periodically go 
into, his own pocket, and make good a deficit. It is not strange if a man 
of such intense nature, carrying such a demanding task, should be very 
hard pressed and burdened.. Here it was Mrs. McGaw who constantly,. 
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throughout the whole day with her merry laugh and cheerfulness gave the 
assurance of victory. One day when I was with them out in a village, I 
happened to glance at her shoes. ‘“‘Why Mem-sahib,” I exclaimed, “You 
have one black shoe and one brown shoe.” ‘‘Well of all things,” she 
laughed, “‘It was so dark when I got up this morning.” I think that 
Mr. McGaw’s greatest strength was his intense belief in his work, and 
faith in his people. To him they were not Bhangis. They were his 
children. He loved them. Their troubles and disgrace were his own. 
His sympathy went very deep. He might criticise them, but no one else 
dare do it in his presence, for they were his own beloved given him of 
the Father. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence were very good partners for the McGaws. 
They were both practical educationalists, putting the schools on a sound 
foundation, forming important courses of instruction, and organizing vil- 
lage education to a higher state of efficiency than anything we have now. 
Early in his service he wrote his Primer, which with very few changes 
has remained standard to this day. Since that time more than forty-five 
booklets have issued from his ready pen. Since ’18 as we all know they 
have both been the very able Managers of the Men’s and Women’s 
Central Training School in Mainpuri. 


Dr. and Mrs. Bandy for so many years the inspiration of the Far- 
rukhabad Mass Movement work were marked for tireless energy, ruthless 
realism, and minds very keen in new and original ways and methods of 
work. Even now ten years after their retirement we occasionally hear 
the name of “Brandy Sahib” in villages even very far distant from Far- 
rukhabad. They both made a deep impression upon their District and 
their people. Their methods of work were various. They started Co- 
operative Societies amongst their people. They organized a brass Band, 
and held many processions. They originated the idea of contract teach- 
ing. Miss Lockrow writes, “I remember the first year that I camped 
with Dr. and Mrs. Bandy, in Kaimganj, in the fall of 1915. They had 
with them most of their staff. Each morning after prayers Padre Dara 
Masih laid the programme of the day before us. We were sent out two 
by two, and every Christian Mohalla in Kaimganj was visited every day 
for about two weeks. In this way careful preparation was made for the 
communion service. Mrs. Bandy was wonderful with the women, and 
very quickly got into their very hearts. Dr. Bandy said, ‘““Why spend mos: 
of your time doing great mileage, and finding comparatively few Chris- 
tians at their homes.” He systematically ferreted out all the dates for 
all the feasts amongst his people, Weddings, Deaths, Feasts, Panchaiyat 
Meetings, etc., it made no difference. Together with a number of his 
best preachers they would go where they could be sure of having an 
audience. Each man of them had a prepared sermon to fit the occassion, 
the very best that he could make. They helped each other to prepare 
these sermons, and repeated them time after time. Imagine the effective- 
ness of this method. For instance a death feast—most of the guests bap- 
tised Christians, but worshipping an outworn, and nominally discarded 
custom. Here comes Dr. Bandy and his group. In the most dramatic 
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way they take the center of the stage, and for several hours give con- 
centrated teaching on what Christians believe about death and the after life. 

In the succession there are many others. I have chosen these three 
couples for special mention because they were pioneers, and better known 
to me than some others. They were of course largely dependent upon 
their Indian helpers as we missionaries always are. There is a fine group 
of them. Outstanding is Padri Janki Prasad. He started his career in 
-Etah, later going to Kasganj with Dr. Lawrence, then coming to Main- 
puri, and since 1918 the Superintendent of the Bewar Home Mission 
work of the Farrukhabad Presbytery. We most of us know and love 
and honor him for his wise leadership, and faithful Christian life and 
service. In Etah there were also Padri Prabhu Datt, and Babu Ratte 
Ram noted for high enthusiasm for, and love for his people. Padri Megh 
Singh was a convert from the Thaukars, and a very faithful man. 


_In Mainpuri there was first Padri Sukh Lal. His work in the Dis- 
trict has not been constant, but he has rendered very notable service, in 
the Training School, as Pastor of the Mainpuri Church, and of late years 
as Superintendent of the Jalesar Tahsil. He is a man of rare ability and 
judgment. Mrs. Sukh Lal of all the Indian women who have been en- 
gaged in this work has been the most able and devoted. Then there were 
Padris M. C. Daniel, and Inaiyat Masih, a man of fine charm and 
effectiveness. 


Farrukhabad probably had the most outstanding group of Indian 
preachers in Bhikari Lal, Kedar Nath, M. C. Richard, Dara Masih, and 
Dulare Lal. They were all men of real ability and soul, with a vision 
for the Village Church. “ 


The Rev. E. R. Fitch, a Singalese, was for many years Superiniend- 
ent of the Etawah District. I knew him well. He was a man of very 
lovable spirit, thoroughly devoted to his task. He was the peer of many 
of us. He numbered non-Christian friends of influence by the score. 
His district people revered and loved him. He, I think, should be called 
the first real leader in what may be called for distinction the modern 
Chumar Movement in our Mission. There are many, many more. Some 
of the men of this grade possessed the most Christlike characters. Honor 
to them all! Who follows in their train? 


And now after 100 years with what situation are we faced? By 
1915 the Sweeper people had practically all been gathered into the name 
of Christ through the rite of baptism. Since then there has been earnest 
and constant endeavour through teaching and organization to establish 
these people within the Church. The handicaps of paucity of numbers, 
scattered groups, practical economic slavery, abysmal social position, poor 
human material, have been tremendous. Some of these new converts 
have dropped out which is only natural. Women’s work has lagged. 
Here and there, and at times, distinct progress has, and is, being made, 
but on the whole it seems to me that there has been a slump, and that 
the high standards set have not been maintained. Some of the reasons 
for this are clear. Baptisms stopped. This is fatal anywhere, but has 
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been especially so with us. The Church must not be identified with a 
non-expanding Sweeper community. The downdrag of their situation 
is too strong for village Sweeper Christians to progress alone. They can 
only go forward in the Church, and in the Church there must be many 
and various kinds of people. We feel that a new era is opening out 
before us. To be sure as Dr. Lawrence is so apt to remind us, the 
Chumar Movement is no new thing. This Chumar interest, in certain 
measure has been going on from the beginning. But now we are on the 
verge of new and greater things. In a few of our districts, notably Main- 
puri and Etawah, the signs are sure. They are coming. Once again 
‘we are working in great hope.” 


In this hope there is a new element of strength and encouragement 
over the former day. ‘The intelligentsia of the Church is sympathetic 
with this work, whereas formerly it was sceptical, if not actually opposed. 
If the Village Church is weak, a number of our city churches are strong, 
and we now feel their strength behind us. Fer this we should devoutly 
thank God. It is a mistake to feel that the Mission’s work is ingather- 
ing, and the Church’s work nurturing. That may have been true of a 
former day but not now. The Church is not now going to be interested 
in nurturing that in which they have not had a voice and heart in creat- 
ing. We are especially fortunate that in a new way, first through Joint 
Committees, and then through the General Board, village and group 
evangelization has been tied into the work of the Church. Now we of 
the Mass Movement feel that we can go to any of our city churches and. 
receive encouragement and help. May we never try to go forward 
without it. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF WOMEN’S 
WORK 


The first thirty of the hundred years we are reviewing may well 
be designated the period of pioneering, of preparing the way, making 
paths and roads,—or, to change the figure, the period of opening closed 
doors. 

How did the women missionaries then spend their time? They were 
teaching, feeding, doctoring, clothing the orphans; writing long letters 
to friends and churches in America; carrying on their homes under 
circumstances of great difficulty and discomfort; nursing their sick and 
preparing for burial those of their number who died. They met and 
faced death themselves with courage and joy. Mrs. Lowrie died in Cal- 
cutta in her twenty-fourth year. Mrs. Morrison died in Calcutta three 
weeks after her arrival. The second Mrs. Morrison died five years later 
and was also buried in Calcutta. Mrs. Freeman died in Allahabad at the 
age of thirty-three. Mrs. Seeley died in Fatehgarh, the first missionary to 
be buried there. One mother died at sea, leaving her two little girls and 
the daughter of another missionary to go on to their destination cared for 
by their fellow-passengers and the officers of the ship. A few others 
returned to America broken in health, but not discouraged. 


A special tribute is due to the four women who with their husbands 
and two little children were killed at Cawnpore, sometime in the month 
of June, 1857, during the Mutiny. They had been advised to go from 
Farrukhabad to Cawnpore for safety, only to meet death there. They 
were four young women in their early twenties and thirties. Of these 
Mrs. Campbell had been in Farrukhabad since 1850, seven years; Mrs. 
Freeman, five years; Mrs. A. C. Johnson, two years; and the youngest, 
Mrs. McMullen, three months, she and her husband having arrived 
in February of the fatal year. 


And so the first thirty years passed. The stations were Allahabad, 
Fatehgarh, and Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, Fatehpur (then an out-station), 
and, later on, Etawah. Referring especially to women’s work, we must 
mention the schools established in Allahabad, Farrukhabad, Mainpuri, 
most of them to care for the ubiquitous orphans; the very prosperous 
orphanage at Rakha, Fatehgarh; and the schools established in Agra, 
which had to be closed at the time of the Mutiny. 

While not slighting the work of any one of the gracious women of 
those pioneer days, the names of three women seem to be outstanding,— 
Miss Jane Vandeveer, Mrs. Fullerton, and Mrs. Walsh. Miss Vandeveer, 
the first unmarried woman of our Mission, came to India at her own 
expense. in 1840, and was a teacher in Fatehgarh or Mainpuri for five 
years. She returned to America at the end of that time, not to come 
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again to her chosen field of service. Mrs, Fullerton might be called the 
founder and mother of girls’ schools, for we see the distinct line of her 
influence in the Girls’ High School in Agra, 1851—1857, the Girls’ High 
School at Dehra Dun, 1859, and Woodstock School, from 1877. With 
Mrs. Fullerton in Agra worked Miss Mary Browning, who became Mrs. 
David Herron, and was one of the founders of the Dehra Dun Girls’ 
School. Working with them also in Agra, was the second Mrs. Scott, 
who, with her step-daughter, Anna Scott, and Miss Mary Fullerton, was 
the maker of Woodstock School. Mrs. Walsh of Allahabad, with the 
help of her daughters, held school for girls in Katra, and cared for many 
orphans. For some months, in 1863, she remained alone in Allahabad, 
her husband having gone to America to recover his health, and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Owen, not having arrived from Agra. In 1871, Mrs. Walsh 
compiled a geography which was printed for use in schools. 


It is difficult to say who in the beginning of zenana work was the 
first of our American women to gain access to an Indian non-Christian 
home. An old report on mission work in general, states that the first 
zenana in North India was opened in Calcutta in 1855 when a Hindu 
Bengali family requested instruction in reading, and stated that religious 
teaching would not be prohibited. Following this opening, other homes 
in Bengal opened in rapid succession. 


Mrs. Fullerton in Farrukhabad, after the Mutiny ‘used to visit in 
the homes of the women and had classes for women on her verandah.” 

In 1864 Mrs. Wykoff from Mainpuri reported ten schools for girls. 
Mrs. Wykoft wrote: ““A number of high caste men of the city had been 
educated in the Mission School; and when they heard that a new Padre 
Sahib had arrived, they came to call upon him. When they were taking 
their leave, I thought it would be a gocd opportunity to put in a plea for 
the women of their households and bravely asked if they would not allow 
them to be taught. I instinctively felt that my question was regarded as 
being in very bad form; but with a show of politeness, they replied, “‘It 
is not our custom, and besides, you would find it easier to teach cattle, as 
our women have no minds and therefore cannot learn.” An old man, 
of the Brahmin class had accompanied them, and overheard the conver- 
sation. He lingered behind, and after the rest had gone, he came and 
asked me if I really wished to see some of the women of the city, and if 
so, he thought he could persuade some of his friends to let me visit their 
families. I told him to see what he could do, and to let me know the 
result. He returned in a few days with the good news that a number 
of high caste women were waiting to see me . . . I applied to Govern- 
ment for a grant-in-aid, which I received, and opened a training school _ 
for teachers, with twelve scholars to begin with.” When Miss Dickey — 
reached Mainpuri in 1870, she found an interesting work in progress. © 
Mrs. Alexander in September of the same year wrote of “‘a normal school 
for girls in successful operation, and of ten other girls’ schools. Six of 
these were in the city of Mainpuri, and four in adjoining villages, and in 
all, Christian books were used. The opening of work for women in their 
homes was also encouraging.” 
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In 1870 Mrs. Kellogg found the work in the city of Farrukhabad 


continually growing in interest and during the same year reported six 
schools for girls and increasing opportunities for work in the zenanas. 
She received a peculiarly warm welcome from the Sadhs. At the same 
time Mr. Kellogg wrote, “A few high caste women have begun to attend 
the Sabbath Services, a thing without precedent in these parts.” 

Mrs. Walsh wrote from Allahabad sometime during the year 1870 
that thirty zenanas in the city were visited and that the work was only 
limited by the small staff of labourers. 


Referring to the Minutes of our Mission, we find that on Nov. 13, 
1869, one of the resolutions passed concerned the employment of one or 
two unmarried ladies for zenana work, and Mr. Ullman was requested 
to procure, if possible, the services of two German ladies for zenana work 
at Mainpuri. November 10, 1870, No. XV on the Docket was, “‘con- 
cerning zenana work—approved.” On November 14, J. J. Walsh read 
a minute which he had prepared upon the subject of zenanas which was 
accepted as expressing the views of the Mission and ordered “‘it to be 
sent to the Board. November 1871, “Shall Mr. Ullman’s request for the 
employment of Miss Belz be granted ?—affirmed.”’ 


Miss Christine Belz worked in Etawah from 1872 to the time of 
her death in 1902. In 1885 she wrote, “I have been very ill and conse- 
quently ask leave to go to my native land (Germany). I have been in 
this country nearly twenty-two years.” 


In response to Mr. Walsh’s minute to the Board on the subject of 
Zenana Work, there came to our Mission two young ladies who were to 
be stationed in Mainpuri, living and working together. They were Miss 
Dickey and Miss Sly, each of whom carried on zenana visiting, not in 
Mainpuri, as the first soon became Mrs. Tracy and the second, Mrs. 
Lucas. The Louisa Lowrie Home was built in Mainpuri by gifts from 
Mrs. Tracy’s relatives and friends in Pittsburgh, for the housing of zenana 
missionaries. 


The year 1870 is memorable as the year in which the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church was organized 
with headquarters at Philadelphia; the Ladies’ Home and Foreign Board 
of Missions with headquarters in New York; and the Woman’s Presby- 
terian Board of Missions of the Northwest, with headquarters in Chicago. 
About the same time the Woman’s Union Zenana Missionary Society 
was organized—the Society which has done such faithful work in Allaha- 
bad, Cawnpore, and Jhansi. 

The first missionary daughter to return to our Mission was Miss 
Marion Walsh in 1864 to be followed by her two sisters a year or so 
later, and still later by many another missionary daughters. 

Of writers, the best known was, perhaps, Mrs. Holcomb, who was 
also the founder of women’s work in Jhansi. The history from which 
a large part of this report has been compiled was written by Mrs. Holcomb 
after the Jubilee of the Farrukhabad Mission in 1884. Mrs. Holcomb’s 
pen was that of “a ready writer” and in addition to books for adult minds, 
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she wrote many stories to enlist the interest of American children in 
Missions. Among these is ‘‘Mabel’s Summer in the Himalayas,” “‘Mabel’’ 
being Jennie Johnson, our Mrs. W. T. Mitchell. 


Of women who stood alone, we name Mrs. Warren of Morar, 
Gwalior, who after her husband died stayed on to carry on the work 
they had begun together. We quote from one of Mrs. Warren’s letters 
or personal labour reports:—‘‘Ever since I have been alone I have done 
a great deal of defending. I have been before the station staff doctor. 
I have been before the general commanding station. I have been before 
the magistrate. It seems to me this all is not woman’s work. But I have 
done it heartily, and I am glad I have, and God has honoured me by 
letting me do all the things that would have been overpowering without 
Him.” 

Because she had gained the confidence and goodwill of the Maha- 
rajah and his son who succeeded him, Mrs. Warren was greatly honoured 
and helped in her work by them. (Note: For more details concerning 
Mrs. Warren, see ‘‘Fifty Years of Women’s Work in Gwalior,” elsewhere 


in this book.) 


In the beginning, women’s work within the Mission had no organi- 
zation, as such. For nearly sixty years it remained the custom, not to 
say the will, of the members of the Mission, for the actual business sessions 
of the Annual Meeting to be attended only by the men of the Mission. 
“Women’s Work” was brought up for discussion on one day, when the 
women of the Mission were invited to be present,—to present their needs 
and to take an informal part in the procedure. Station and personal 
reports were read aloud at nights and the women were invited to listen to the 
reading of such reports. The inevitable results of non-attendance of the 
women at the regular sessions of the annual meeting were not the best. 
In the early nineties a small group of women, Mrs. Tracy, Miss Mary 
Fullerton, Mrs. McGaw, Mrs. Bandy, and others interested themselves in 
organizing a women’s conference to meet simultaneously with the men’s 
meetings for mutual instruction and encouragement. These women’s 
conferences soon made manifest the earnest desire of the women to take 
their rightful place in Annual Meeting itself on an equal footing of res- 
ponsibility with all its implications with their husbands and brothers. By 
various adjustments of legislation that were finally brought about, and 
women’s work became fully organized, fully recognized, a vital part of 
the great whole,—the business of the Kingdom as entrusted to the North 
India Mission of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN ETAH 


So far as missionary work among women and girls is concerned, 
Etah was put on the map of our Foreign Mission Board as early as 1868 
when Mrs. Alexander, living forty miles distant in Mainpuri, managed to 
organize among the high castes a school for girls in the large village of 
Nidhauli. During the winter of 1871, Mrs. J. J. Lucas, then Miss Evelyn 
Sly, itinerated in Etah District with Dr. and Mrs. Alexander. - 


When Dr. Lucas was instrumental in 1884 in organizing the first 
Church in Etah, records show the first name on the roll of character mem- 
bers to be Mrs. Chitambar, the wife of. the first pastor, Rev. Raja Ram 
Chitambar, and the mother of the first Indian to be elected a Bishop in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The first resident woman missionary of Etah was Mrs. Henry 
Forman. She was indeed a capable, interesting and lovable character. 
She arrived in Etah in 1899 to live in tents while the first mission build- 
ing was being erected. One day Dr. Forman found her weeping from 
sheer loneliness. Her suffering made him so sad that he broke down 
and wept, too. 

For some time before this, Dr. Forman had been impatient, or 
perhaps depressed, at the seemingly slow progress being made in the 
advancement of the Kingdom of God within the bounds of the North 
India Mission, and spoke of joining the Methodist Mission, where things 
were moving. This led the Mission in 1898 to make Etah an outstation 
of Fatehgarh, instead of Mainpuri, placing it in charge of Dr. Forman. 
He, with one or two Indian co-labourers, went to the new field and took 
up the task with vigour, happy to have a share in the mass movements 
of which he had been hearing from the Methodists. Not many months 
later, at the Annual Meeting of the Mission, he reported the baptism of 
over four hundred men, women, and children in Etah District. 

This put new enthusiasm into the Mission, although it is true that 
some members of the Mission did not approve. During those early years 
it was through the instrumentality of Dr. Forman, his Indian co-workers, 
and converted male relatives that the first women and children were won 
into the Kingdom. Ever since then a large share of the teaching of the 
women and children has been by men, directly or indirectly. It has been 
altogether inadequate, and less in extent than the teaching given to the 
men and boys. 

Soon after their arrival in Etah, Dr. and Mrs. Henry Forman 
organized the Etah Boys’ Boarding School, and a training school for 
village men and their wives. The object of the latter was to prepare 
young married couples as quickly as possible to return to their own villages 
and teach reading, writing and arithmetic as well as the Bible, and to 
spread the Good News among their friends and neighbours. 
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During the year and a half that Mr. and Mrs. John Forman were 
appointed to carry on the work in Etah, they organized the Etah Board- 
ing School for Girls. The first home of this school was in the shed which 
housed the tongas and the cows—most meagre accommodations. This 
girls’ school and the school for young married women have been among 
the chief means of strengthening Christian character, both for those who 
were in the schools as pupils and for those in the district influenced by 
former pupils. Some of the girls finishing the course at Etah have gone 
for further education at Rakha School for Girls and from there on to 
take teachers’ or nurses’ training. Etah Girls’ School might be termed 
a “factory” of good wives. It is remarkable the uplifting influence a girl 
can have in the village community after having spent four years in that 
school. 


I like to remember that when going from village to village, most of 
my contacts with the high caste women were through the influence or 
witness of the Christian women who went from house to house cleansing 
them of the accumulation of filth from the previous day. These sweeper 
women would tell things, or sing bhajans, which would make the women 
of the house curious to see the missionary Mem-sahiba, and they would 
order the sweeper woman to bring “her Mem-sahiba” to call when she 
next came to that village. To honour her new religion, the Christian 
sweeper woman would adorn herself in her clean holiday attire to escort 
the missionary. In one home, she would slink off to sit at some distance 
by herself in a corner but take part in the singing of a bhajan. In another, 
she might feel free enough to seat herself almost in the lap of the Mem- 
sahiba, to show the high caste women that as a follower of Jesus she was 
not an untouchable. On days when there was not time to go into high 
caste homes, we were always pleased to see the tops of the walls of the 
Christian courtyard thronged with neighbours of all castes to see and hear 
what was going on below. We always hoped that they, too, received 
something of a message from our Lord for their hungry hearts, although 
their presence there was sometimes rather disturbing when we were trying 
so hard to give our ignorant new Christians the teaching they needed. 


Anyone who has never undertaken the great task of helping the 
village women and children to come into the light and life and honour 
that Jesus Christ alone can give, cannot realize the great changes that 
must come before they are freed from all the degradation, superstition, 
ignorance, idolatry, poverty, injustice, and cruelty which has fallen to 
their lot. At first sight one could easily ask the question, “‘What is the 
good of trying to uplift them and to give them their God-given rights 
when after all these years so little impression seems to have been made 
upon them?” Our Saviour, Whom many of us have known and loved 
and claimed all our lives through the influence of Christian parentage 
has also opened the door for them. There have been great changes since 
those first days when, because of fear, the women would escape to their 
housetops when the foreign missionary lady appeared. They now give 
her a warm welcome, hurry in from their daily work of cleaning the high 
caste house or grinding the daily supply of meal, give her a seat by the 
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fireplace, and while one of their number is preparing the food, another 
brings the dholak, and to its accompaniment the little group of Christian 
women and the Mem-sahiba join in singing the praises of Him, from 
Whom cometh every good and perfect gift. After this, Bible verses are 
recited, stories told, and examinations given in reading and arithmetic. 
Such little visits always include the privilege of communion with our ever 
present Lord, through His prayer, as well as through those of our own. 


The singing of Christian bhajans and gazals is one of the most 
successful and enjoyable means of impressing Christian truths on the minds 
of women unable to read. One special influence toward breaking the 
people away from idolatry and the sacrificial rites of bhagats for curing 
disease, is the custom of taking along simple medicines to be administered. 
with prayer. The relief obtained through this custom was a great satis- 
faction both to the one receiving help and to the one giving it. Of late 
years, since people have learned the efficacy of medicine, and realize that 
the missionary cannot provide free medicine for large crowds of people, 
both Christians and non-Christians have learned to pay willingly, nominal 
sums for their medicines. Before this custom of charging for medicines 
came into effect, a Chamar woman who had.received help for her sick 
child called us back, as we were hurrying away, to say, “I have not yet 
given you a thank-offering,’ ’ and slipped a copper pice into my hand. 

Nor does one forget such remarks as that of an ignorant woman in 
a distant village, who had not received as much teaching before her baptism 
as we had wished. After receiving baptism, her face lighted up as she 
remarked, ‘“This is the happiest day of my life. Aj mera Khuda mere 
pet men baith gaya.” 


The girls’ school organized among Brahmins in the Village of Nid- 

hauli in 1868 by Mrs. Alexander, has already been mentioned. Thirty- 
three years later my first introduction to a Christian community in Etah 
District was in this same village Dr. Henry Forman asked that I accom- 
pany our American guest, Miss Ellen Parsons, the competent, faithful — 
Editor of ‘“Woman’s Work for Women,” to a Sunday evening Christian 
service. This place was as new to me as to her and we were new 
to the women there. Evidently the women were excited and in a mood 
to show their fervency of spirit, and they sang lustily. The missionary 
was delighted to find women out in a village showing such life and 
enthusiasm, and felt they were making a joyful noise unto the Lord. 
Miss Parsons leaned over and whispered to me, “I call that rather 
heathenism.”” So you see we do not all think alike. 


Of this almost forty-two years that India has been our home, twenty- 
nine have been spent in Etah District. Among the richest treasures of 
my mind is the memory of the dear American and European friends who 
had a share in what has been accomplished in these years. To me they 
represent eternal friendships and are counted as part of the one hundred 
percent gain which our Lord promised to those who left father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, for His sake. Equally prized as friends are many more 
Indian ° mothers, sisters and daughters, who have meant much toward 
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advancing the great work, for whom we especially rejoice—all of them 
miracles of the power, and grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In closing, may I quote a few selections which have been an inspira- 
tion throughout these many years. 


The Scavenger, by Tagore. 
Why do they shun your touch, my friend, and call you unclean? 
When cleanliness follows at every step, 
Making the earth and the air sweet for our dwelling 
And ever luring us back from the wild? 
You help us like a mother her child into freshness 
And uphold the truth that disgust is never for man. 
The holy stream of your ministry carries pollution away. 
Once Lord Shiva had saved the world from a deluge 
Of poison by taking it himself. 


Psalm 113:—‘‘Who is like unto Jehovah our God that humbleth 
himself to behold the things that are in heaven and in the earth? He 
raiseth up the poor out of the dust and lifteth up the needy from the dung- 
hill; that he may set him with princes, even with the princes of His people. 


The women of the city of Etah have moved along with the women 
of India, especially during the past ten years. In 1914 Miss Owen and I 
tried to start a Purdah Club. My main recollection of the experience is of 
an old grandmother surrounded by four generations of younger women 
and girls, holding their breath with interest and fear. But the old grand- 
mother shook her fist at the lot of us and vowed that we would never 
get over that threshold except over her dead body. That represented, 
more or less, the attitude of high caste women toward the Christians of 
Etah four years ago. Since then we have had a Purdah Club of about 
forty members with their families and friends. We now have a partially 
completed club building surrounded by a large enclosed compound. 


For a while we were discouraged over our inability to get across an 
interesting programme and reliable finances; but they begged us to be 
patient with them, to remember how short a time it is since any of them 
had come outside their homes. The first Honorary Secretary was trans- 
ferred, and a new Secretary elected who was only too glad to have the 
co-operation of all the club members. 


We have gone regularly to the Club, and so have our children, when 
in Etah. When the whole group tries to play on the two badminton 
courts at once, and even enjoys the game ““T'wo-deep,” or ‘“‘Blind Man’s 
Buff,” then they exclaim, “Just look Mem-sahiba, how much fun we have 
when you come.” 


The people of Etah have never been more friendly, and the women 
have helped whole-heartedly in the Annual Red Cross Baby Show. Our 
girls have many Indian girl friends and an insight into Indian home life 
which they would never otherwise have had. I believe these women 
would gladly welcome more of our Christian women into the club, but 
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so far the Christian women on our Compound have not taken advantage 
of it. I hope their attitude wil! change, for I long to have the privileged 
class of non-Christian women know and respect our Indian Christian 
women as they deserve to be. 


Since this so far has seemed impractical, we have started a Christian 
Club for both men and women, and have had enjoyable weekly meetings. 
It is in the constitution that the men shall do everything in their power 
to bring their wives to the meetings. The wives have done their best to 
come, and join in the games and discussions. Many of them have had 
new visions of fair play, and of what is meant by, “in honour preferring 
one another.”’ The men and women have mixed freely and naturally. I 
trust it has been good for the community. The desire for knowledge 
has grown as has also the spirit of neighbourliness. 


The women of the Slater Compound last year wrote the essay for 
the Presbyterian Society and won the banner, having done all of the work 
themselves. 


FIFTY YEARS OF WOMEN’S WORK 
IN GWALIOR 


Sixty miles south of the stately Taj Mahal at Agra lies the great 
Indian State of Gwalior, ruled over by the Maharajah Scindia, with its 
three and half million people. They speak Hindi though some Urdu 
speaking Moslems settled there many years ago near the high rock fort, 
for this was on the Agra—Bombay road, the great thoroughfare of the 
Moghul Emperors. The ruling house was of the Maratha race who had 
come north with the Peshwa’s army when Agra and Delhi were taken 
from the Moghuls. When in turn the Marathas were driven back by the 
English, they made a stand at Gwalior and were able to hold it and to 
set up a state, far from Poona their home. The leader-king was a Scindia, 
and his descendants rule to this day. 


In Agra, in 1851, sat Joseph Warren, an American sent there for 
the work of the Bible Society from the North India Mission of the Pres- 
byterian Church at Allahabad. His heart was aglow with the yearning 
to preach the Gospel in that beautiful land across the Chambal River where 
Christ was not named, and he prayed for the way to open. But instead 
he had to return to America with his motherless children, where he re- 
mained with them for fifteen years. Then, after finding a new com- 
panion in his labours, he returned to North India. The Mission sent 
him to Fatehgarh, but he dreamed and dreamed of Gwalior, and finally, 
in 1873, he persuaded the Mission to let him and his wife go and open 
up work in Morar, the Cantonment at Gwalior. He was by this time 
getting old, but Mary Warren was twenty years his junior. For five years 
husband and wife worked together, getting acquainted with people, preach- 
ing and living the Gospel. Then Joseph Warren laid down his work and 
entered into his rest. 


This was a call to the great heart left behind to undertake his work 
as well as her own. It was not easy for her to establish her right to stay 
there alone, a widow, but her enthusiasm and powers were more than 
mortal. The young prince at the Palace, Madho Rao, was already fond 
of the big-hearted woman who helped him with his English, and he often 
sat beside her listening to the stories she told. He always called her 
“mother.” When his father, Jayaji Rao, exchanged a large tract of land 
in Jhansi for his own Rock Fort, which the English had taken, and sug- 
gested that all the English, living in his territory go to Jhansi, he ex- 
pected Mary Warren to go with them. She replied to the officer, sent to 
inform her “I did not come here with the English, nor will I go away 
with them. I throw myself upon the protection of His Highness, the 
Maharajah.”” This so pleased the old Maharajah, that he did all he could 


for her. 
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When the prince came to the throne, he held her in such high esteem 
that more than once at some grand dinner at the Palace, it was Mrs. 
Warren who was at his right hand, his honoured guest. A trooper from 
the palace, morning and evening, came to ask after her safety and to 
report to the Maharajah. In times of famine, funds were entrusted to 
her for the relief of suffering women and children. He gave her the plot 
of land in Morar for her “Sunday School building,’ and at her death 
gave fifteen hundred rupees to roof and finish it. 


She organized not only a Sunday school, but a day school for girls 
in Morar, as Government had only boys’ schools in those days. She 
loved and worked and prayed and witnessed for twenty-five years, going 
only once to the hills for a holiday, and once to America. Gwalior’s 
people were her people, and she wanted her Lord to be their Lord. When 
_ she died in 1901, His Highness walked three miles to her burial in the 
Morar Cemetery. To-day a beautiful monument marks her resting 
place there beside her husband, bearing these words:— 


“This stone is erected to her memory by H. H. the Maharajah 
Madho Rao Scindia as a special mark of his regard for her person and 
character, and her entire devotion to the interests of his subjects during 
a period of 27 years.” 


Truly her works followed her and the Lord was not unmindful 
of the seed sown. 


Dr. Whiteside was her immediate successor. Then for several years 
the station had no missionary. Dr. Henry Forman supervised the work 
from Jhansi. A few years afterwards Rev. Ernest Weld with his family 
came from Ewing College in Allahabad to take over the station while 
Dr. Forman went on furlough. 


Mr. Weld was much beloved, especially by young men. He was the 
champion tennis player of the whole State. One incident in the life of 
the Weld family while they were in Gwalior, is of interest. One day Mr. 
Weld had gone to Lalitpur on inspection duty, leaving his daughter Helen 
very ill. When he returned the next day, he was met at the station by a 
neighbour who said, ‘‘Weld, I have bad news fer you,” after a moment 
‘he continued, ‘““Your house is burned down—struck by lightning, but all 
are well.” Mr. Weld simply laughed aloud, he was so relieved that his 
daughter was not dead. Afterwards his wife told him that she had seen 
the lightning come down into the bedroom through the thatched roof and 
encircled the iron bed where their baby son lay, and go down one leg of 
the bed to the ground, but the child was not hurt. When he heard of 
their trouble, His Highness at once invited them to come to the State 
Guest House as his guests and they stayed there in great comfort until 
-they sailed for America for furlough. So God cared for His own. 


The Maharajah of the Kind Heart died in Paris in 1925, and his 
young son George Jiv Rao Scindia, is now the Maharajah. He was 
-named for King George V, who graciously stood godfather. 
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Miss Edith May came first to Gwalior in 1912, and began Zenana 

Work in Morar which she carried on with great blessing for twenty-five 
years. 
In March, 1913, Miss A. G. Hill, en route Mussoorie from Bom- 
bay, stopped with Miss Edith May, an old friend. At dinner that night 
with the Welds, Mr. Weld asked her to return to Gwalior and work in 
affiliation with the North India Mission, as she had just retired from 
twenty years of service in Y.W.C.A. work in India. After six months. 
of language study, Miss Hill returned to Gwalior, and on August 1, 
1913, settled inside the city of Lashkar. In 1921 the Girls’ High School 
was established at the request of the Lashkar people. The location of the 
school was changed to Jhansi Main Road, and Miss Hill and six of the 
teachers went to live in the bungalow built by ‘““The Women’s Jubilee 
Fund.” 

The work continued to grow and the Christians who came to take 
service in various departments under the State Government have formed 
a Church in Morar in Mrs. Warren’s ‘Sunday School Room.” 


WORK AMONG WOMEN IN THE 
CITY OF JHANSI 


Rey. and Mrs. James F. Holcomb, the first missionaries to be sent: 
to Jhansi under the American Presbyterian Board, took up their residence 
there in 1886. The first opening for the work among women was made 
by Mrs. Holcomb from the Five Wells, which are situated on one side of 
the City. The wells which are in close proximity to one another are 
famed for their inexhaustible supply of water. Early every morning, 
scores of women draw water from these wells which is carried to all parts: 
of the city. Near by was a large temple in which many women 
worshipped daily. Mrs. Holcomb feeling that her first contacts with the 
women would be made in this place, armed with illustrated papers in. 
Hindi, made her way there. She sought to win their confidence by 
speaking a friendly word with one or another and at length offered a 
paper to one of the women. This was refused; but another woman. 
standing by, timidly held out her hand for the proffered gift, and after 
showing it to others, carefully tied it up in her chaddar and walked away. 
Mrs. Holcomb continued to visit the Five Wells, continued to give out. 
the papers until she began to be recognized. Some time later God sent. 
a helper to be a pioneer for her in the work among the women in their 
homes in the City. The helper came in this way. 


One day a Christian woman called at the bungalow with her son. 
who was then employed in one of the Government offices. She had 
worked for several years as a Bible-woman in Agra, and said that as she: 
had come to spend a few months with her son, she was willing to take 
employment with Mrs. Holcomb during that time. Through this helper 
an entrance was soon obtained into some of the houses in the City. Door - 
after door was opened as the people began to know the Bible-woman and 
when they realized they would be visited by the woman who had been 
giving out papers at the Five Wells. This Bible-woman remained in 
Jhansi for about a year; and not long after, a European woman of long 
experience was employed to take over the work of zenana teaching, funds. 
for this purpose having been providentially provided. Mrs. Seymour 
had been a zenana worker in the cities of Allahabad and Agra, when in 
July 1888 her services were engaged for this work in Jhansi. 


Mrs. Seymour brought with her a daughter who had some experi- 
ence as a teacher and, sooner than the missionaries dared hope, it became 
possible to open a school for girls. The school was opened in a small 
bungalow on the Mission Compound. The missionaries had determined to- 
establish this school on the Mission Compound outside the City rather than 
inside, so that it could be better supervised and also because the pupils would 
be removed from the pernicious influences of their surroundings for a cer- 
tain part of each day. Objections were raised by parents and guardians as. 
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they were afraid to send their girls outside the City for instruction. But 
in most houses the objections were overcome, and soon there was a goodly 
number of very interesting pupils, most of them belonging to the high 
caste and well-to-do families. At first the children were unwilling to 
enter the bungalow which was occupied by the missionaries, as they were 
afraid of becoming Christians. But one little girl, whose father was 
more advanced in his ideas, said she was not afraid; so daily she went 
to the house for the books, pencils or anything else which might be 
required for the school. 


The girls became very fond of the singing of Christian hymns and 
often sang them at home. Parents became nervous, and pupils were 
taken out of school. Other children were withdrawn because of their 
marriage, but a number of these were taught in their homes by Mrs. 
Seymour. 


Miss Mary Fullerton with her assistant, Miss Lena St. John, carried 
on zenana work, and girls’ schools for two years, 1896-1898, and Miss 
Clara Williamson with her assistant, Miss May Treasham, continued this 
work for several years. After Miss Williamson’s death, Miss Treasham 
carried on alone, until Miss B. M. Lawton came from Farrukhabad in 
tg11. Thus, we read from the Educational Survey of 1926: “In 1911 

. . the present school in the City, open to girls of all communities, was 
started, a very worthy memorial of Mrs. Holcomb’s work in Jhansi. 
Shortly afterwards, Miss M. B. Lawton was placed in charge of the work, 
and it is due to her devotion, enthusiasm, and untiring energy, that the 
school has been raised to its present state of efficiency.” : 


On September 30th, 1913, the corner-stone of a very fine building, 
the new school for girls, was laid by Dr. Lucas. The site selected was 
just back of the City Church and on a part of that land. The money for 
the building was a gift from friends in the U.S.A. and in addition a grant 
of more than Rs. 2,500 was secured from Government. A great need 
had been felt for a larger building as the enrolment had increased and 
also for lighter, better ventilated, school rooms. After Miss Lawton’s” 
resignation from the Mission, Miss B. J. Byerly became acting Principal 
until the following year when she was succeeded by Miss B. C. Sample. 
In 1934 the General Board of the Presbyterian Mission decided to close 
the school at the end of the year. Accordingly on June 30th, 1935, the 
oe of the school closed to the many children who were enrolled at 
that time. 


Zenana work has been carried on by a number of teachers and 
missionaries since the time of Mrs. Seymour. Miss Treasham exerted 
a very strong Christian influence for many years as she went from house 
to house in her rickshaw telling the good news to all who would listen. 
Miss Lawton, Miss Byerly, and Miss Fish with their assistants have also 
had an opportunity to make Christ known in this large City. Many of 
those who have been taught have come to know the Lord Jesus Christ as 
their personal Saviour. Some after making a confession of Christ in 
their homes have died not long after; others have left the City, and one 
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old woman went to a far village where she made a good-confession of 
all that Christ had come to mean to her. Teaching and preaching have 
been carried on in any home whose doors opened to the teacher, for as 


long a period as the family priest, the members of the caste, or public 
opinion would allow. 


In 1935 and 1936 pioneer work among the women of Jhansi Dis- 
trict was begun by Miss B. C. Sample and Miss Iva M. Fish. Five camps 
were made during the cool season which gave abundant opportunity for 
intensive work in the villages, near each camp. Opportunities for wit- 
nessing were many. Homes without number were opened to the mis- 
sionaries and the Bible-women, and many were the requests to hear the 
Old, Old Story once again. It is indeed fitting that in the Centennial Year, 
women missionaries should be set apart for the work among the women 
of all castes in this great and needy District. 


WORK FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 
AND AROUND FARRUKHABAD 


By 1853 missionary work was firmly established in Farrukhabad, 
and in that year we have the first report of work begun for children by 
Mrs. Maria Irvine Campbell. In a letter she tells of the blessings which 
had attended a little bazaar school for boys. Mrs. Walsh, in ‘‘Martyred 
Missionaries,”’ writes thus of her work: “The same desire which prompt- 
ed this effort manifested itself in her efforts to gather some native female 
children for instruction; and it was her happiness to teach a most inter- 
esting school formed of the children of our native Christians. This little 
school, embracing some twenty or thirty children, was the scene of long 
and patient labour.” 


In 1856 the following report was made: ‘““Mrs. Campbell has charge 
of the girls’ bazaar school consisting of thirty pupils and taught by a 
Christian woman. Mrs. Johnson has also opened one at Farrukhabad 
and has ten girls reading.” 


The Mutiny in 1857 put a stop to the work in Farrukhabad for 
sometime. After the Mutiny, Mr. R. S. Fullerton wrote: ‘““We have 
felt very deeply the loss of our schools, of our churches at Agra, and the 
breaking up of our plans there, but we trust it may be seen in the ‘Great 
Day’, if not before, that our six years of labour in that field has not 
been expended on it in vain. Our present field is to be one of the most 
interesting in India. We have a larger body of Christians than any 
other place in Northern India, and are surrounded by a very dense 
heathen population, which opens to us a wide door for missionary labour. 
We are to live in Barhpur, three miles from Rakha, and our work will 
be mainly in the city of Farrukhabad, a mile distant from us, and will 
be confined to the heathen. The city contains one hundred thousand 
inhabitants and is one of the most wealthy and flourishing cities in this. 
part of India. We have recently commenced a girls’ school which is to 
be under Martha’s care, containing fifty pupils.” 


In the year 1870 we have the following report of the work of 
Mrs. Kellogg: “‘Mrs. Kellogg found the work in the City of Farrukhabad 
continually growing in interest, and during this same year reported six 
schools for girls, and increasing opportunities for work in the zenanas. 
She received a peculiarly warm welcome in the home of the Sadhs, an 
interesting community of people in the City of Farrukhabad. The Sadhs 
reject idolatry, caste, and pantheism, but believe in transmigration, are 
careful of animal life, and rely greatly on works of merit for salvation. 
Mr. Kellogg felt much encouraged to labour among the Sadhs, and had 
been invited to bring Mrs. Kellogg to talk with the women of their house- 
holds. A few high caste women have begun to attend the Sabbath 
services, a thing without precedent in these parts.” 
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Mrs. Keilogg was keenly interested in opening the work for women 
and rode back and forth to her work on a little pony. She had charge 
of this work from 1865 until 1871. 


In 1873 Miss Edith Blunt of Fatehgarh was placed on the staff 
of workers, and was for several years engaged in work among women 
and children in zenanas and schools. A widowed sister, Mrs. Brown, 
was for a time associated with her in this work. There are-still women 
in Farrukhabad who remember and speak of Miss Blunt. 


Mrs. J. J. Lucas had charge of the schools and work for women 
from 1875 until April, 1880. All the teachers were widows who taught 
for five to six rupees a month. At this time Mrs. John Huston and 
Mrs. Harper Parshad were Bible-women and assisted in the teaching of 
bhajans, Dharam Tulla, and Dr. Barth’s Bible History. 


Mrs. J. C. R. Ewing was in charge of the schools from the winter 
of 1880 until October 1881. She reported twelve schools which she took 
over from Mrs. Lucas. 


Miss Seeley, who caine to India in 1879, after teaching a year or 
two in Woodstock School, was appointed to work in Farrukhabad, and 
until 1888, was actively engaged in school and zenana work there. Miss 
Mary Forman, although residing in Rakha, had charge of the zenana 
work and girls’ schools in the city from 1888 until 1899. 


Miss Mary Fullerton took over this work in 1900, and carried it in 
for ten years. In a report of the Mission for 1903, we read: ‘‘The 
zenana work has not been less but more. Efficient help in the school 
has enabled Miss Fullerton to give more time to visiting the families re- 
presented in her school and the City High School. The two Indian 
women under Miss Blunt’s supervision have taught regularly in sixteen 
homes, and Miss Blunt herself has made 567 visits in 150 homes.”’ . 


The following is from the last report which Miss Mary Fullerton 
made to the North India Mission, and is for the year ending October 
I, 1910: ‘“‘My sister and I have tried to do our part during the past year; 
but as I sit down to make a record of it, the thought of what might 
have been done becomes oppressive. The care of the City Girls’ School; 
visiting the homes of the parents of the children and of the patients in 
the Dispensary; providing for the physical, mental, and moral well-being 
of our household of five, and the little group of five teachers and assist- 
ants that live on our grounds, as well as three widows that we have with 
us; buying supplies for the Dispensary; superintending the Barhpur 
Sunday School; playing the organ whenever my services have been re- 
quired; continuing the study of the language; these and many other duties 
have filled up my days. ; 


“Our City Girls’ School has three rivals, the Arya Samaj, the 
Dharam Samaj, and the Municipal Board School. In spite of its rivals, 
our school has more than held its own. The average daily attendance 
has been 95, and the average number on the roll 165. Our pupils have, 
as beforé, been Hindus, Mohammedans, Sadhs, and Christians, the greater 
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number being Hindus. We had a visit from the Government Inspectress 
in the Spring. She was quite surprised to find so many pupils present, 
and said, on leaving, ‘You are doing an excellent work here. It is a 
fine thing for this city.’ 


“Only those who have tried women’s work in India can understand 
the difficulties under which it is carried on but it is not without its en- 
couragements. Sometimes the encouragements in our work have come 
from the little ones whom we have had the privilege of leading to the 
Saviour’s waiting arms. Lachmi was such a one. Although only six 
years old, she seemed really to have learned to love the Saviour. Even 
when weak and ill, she crawled to school to hear the Bible lessons and 
sing the bhajans. Her sister told us that she never omitted her morning 
and evening prayers, and that however hungry, she would eat nothing 
until a blessing had been asked. About the middle of May she died, 
saying to her sisters, “I am going to Jesus now.” 


Miss Fullerton closes her report by telling of two Brahmin widows 
who were baptized in the Barhpur Church. 


Just before her retirement, Miss Fullerton found that the time had 
come when she could organize the twelve schools into one, and thereby 
do more efficient work. This was not accomplished without much op- 
position. At the present time, 1936, we still find women in the city 
who speak of Miss Fullerton’s great love for them and of how much 
they loved her. Many bring out their Bibles and tell how much it means 
to them. Frequently they tell of their sons and grandsons they are send- 
ing to the Christian High School just because of the teaching they have had. 


Miss Ruchti, who was in the school 1912-14, did much to improve 
the work of the school. The many books and Bible pictures which she 
provided for the school, and which are still in use, show the keen inverest 


she had in her work. 


Miss Louisa Lee took over the work in October, 1914, and con- 
tinued until 1916. She did some teaching in the school, but spent most 
of her time in direct evangelistic work in the city and surrounding vil- 
lages. At her request she was assigned to village work in 1916. 

From 1916 to 1918, Miss Pearl Adams carried on the work of the 
school and city with great zeal. She and her staff began to pray that 
at least five would be converted, and before a year was over, five persons 
in Farrukhabad had given their hearts to Christ and were baptized. 
When Miss Adams returned to America after her marriage, in 1918, her 
church became interested in one of these girls, and sent her to Rakha 
and a teachers’ training school. She is at present a teacher in the Barh- 
pur Primary School. 


Mrs. Pittman took the school in 1918 when non-co-operation was 
at its height, and it was at this time that the Arya Samaj tried to break 
up the school. In the spring of 1919 they stationed men at both ends 
of the mohalla so that no girls could enter the school, and when the 
teachers arrived, turned their horse around, and sent them back home, 
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and then they went through the city announcing to the parents that the 
Mission City Girls’ School was closed. 


Miss Bessie J. Byerly came in 1919, and has had charge of the 
school and of the zenana work in Farrukhabad ever since. Her work at 
first was discouraging, as the main task was to convince the public that 
the school had not been closed, and before the first year was over, a goodly 
number of girls were enrolled. As she went from home to home, many 
women requested that she come and teach them. In fact there were so 
many that one person could not do all the work, and in 1920, Mrs. Alice 
Gordon, an experienced teacher and Bible-woman, came for zenana 
teaching, and is still working both in Farrukhabad and Fatehgarh. 


In 1919 when the homes were visited many of the fathers would 
say, “Why send girls to school? Girls cannot learn.” The school at 
that time went only to third grade, and it was felt that much had been 
accomplished when it was raised to fourth. About that time something 
began to happen in India. Educated men and boys wanted educated 
wives, and it became much easier for parents to marry their daughters, 
and for less dowry, if they had some schooling. In 1925 our school was 
recognized by Government as a Lower Middle School, and our first girls 
were sent for Government Examinations. In 1934, it was on the honour 
roll of the Province for the first time, and it was in that year that one of 
the girls received the Coronation Medal for being first in Domestic 
Science. It was also in 1934 that our school was raised to Upper Middle, 
and recognized as such by Government in November of that year. 


This school from the beginning has been run for one purpose; to 
make Christ known, and to win souls for His honour and glory. It can 
truthfully be said that it is fulfilling this purpose. Girls finishing their 
Middle Examinations have come and sat at my feet to ask that we pray 
together, and as they prayed, the burden on their hearts was this, ‘Lord, 
keep us true to Jesus wherever we may go.” Many instances could be 
given of those who love the Lord and have given their hearts to Him. 

Our present building, in Kotha Parcha Mohalla, was purchased by 
Mr. Ullman about 1860. It was at first occupied by the Boys’ High School. 


Kanauj 


Before the flu epidemic of 1918, Miss Lee had been doing evangelistic 
work in Farrukhabad District from Kamalganj to Kanauj. During the 
epidemic she worked night and day, caring for all who needed help, 
especially the outcaste Christians. From the hospital at Fatehgarh, she 
took all the medicines she could carry on her bicycle, and went from 
village to village, house to house, sometimes riding fifty miles a day. 
She depended upon the hospitality of the villagers, and returned to Fateh- 
garh only to get more medicines. This work opened many hearts to the 
Gospel message. 

When the epidemic was over, Miss Lee’s interest in this needy dis- 
trict was more keen that ever. She felt that she could do more for the 
people of Kanauj if she were nearer to them. So she secured a piece of 
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land near the city of Kanauj, and through the generosity of friends in 
America and India, she was able to build a small bungalow and dis- 
pensary which were completed in 1929. Miss Lee supervised the Mass 
Movement work of the Kanauj Tahsil until she left the Mission in 1935. 
For two years Miss Elizabeth Hine was associated with her in this work. 


As there was no woman doctor in Kanauj, Miss Agnes Janki Nath 
went to live with Miss Lee in 1929 to carry on the work of the dispensary. 
Dr. Woodard made weekly visits, and later other doctors from the 
Fatehgarh Hospital have carried on this practice more or less regularly. 
Both Miss Lee and Miss Janki Nath made the most of their opportunities 
to present the Gospel to patients at the dispensary and in the homes 
visited. Miss Janki Nath was called everywhere to care for all kinds of 
cases in Kanauj and in the villages near and far. She never spared herself, 
but went wherever and whenever she was called, always bringing com- 
fort to patients and their friends. The last two years she has had to 
divide her time between Kanauj and the Fatehgarh Hospital. 


Kaimganj 


The Tahsil Plan, adopted after the War, has been mentioned else- 
where in this book. Kaimganj Township (Tahsil) of Farrukhabad Dis- 
trict was developed along this new Tahsil Plan. Kaimganj people had 
heard the Good News rather early in the century of Christian activities. 
Ag years a rest house in Kaimganj town served as the headquarters for 

r. J. J. Lucas, Rev.:John Forman, Dr. C. A.R. Janvier, Dr.and- Mrs. 
Bandy and several others who toured in that field as an outstation of 
Fatehgarh. In 1915 this house was altered and made ready for a resi- 
dent missionary. Miss Sarah McRobbie and Miss Louisa Lee both worked 
with Miss Lockrow, the former for about one year, the latter for a 
longer period. Miss Lockrow after two seasons of service in Mainpuri 
and furlough in America, was again stationed in Kaimganj to work on 
a permanent basis. About thirty-two thousand rupees were allocated to 
this Station from the Easter offerings of 1922 from the American Pres- 
byterian Sunday Schools, 


In 1925 fifty-one hundred rupees of this gift were spent in the pur- 
chase of four acres of land near the railway station. On this new site 
a bungalow and church building were erected in 1926-27. At the present 
time Miss Harriet M. Lockrow and Miss Edith Imhoff who joined her there 
in 1925, are, with their Indian colleagues, carrying on one of the most 
thorough and intensive pieces of village evangelistic work for men, 
women, and children that has ever been done within the bounds of our 
Mission area. 


Special mention needs to be made of the Summer School, and of the 
Easter offerings. The Summer School runs for:ten weeks, is held in the 
new school house building built in 1933, and consists chiefly of a literary 
course with special emphasis on Bible training. Promising boys and girls 
are sent on to boarding school from this school. Adults are also taught 
and the most promising of these are sent on to the Central Training 
School in Mainpuri. 
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The Easter Offering is given at harvest time, and consists of four to 
eight annas per family, given when the missionaries make their rounds. 
Because of the scatteréd condition of the one thousand Christians and 
due to its dependence upon the missionaries’ visit, the Easter Offering is 
received from less than half of the families. The goal of Kaimganj is 
that eventually this annual offering may become a free gift from almost 
all of the local Christians thus making it an Annual Thank-Offering 
commemorating the gift of the American children to Kaimganj in 1922. 
Up to date the largest Easter offering totalled fifty rupees. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN MAINPURI 


The Lord gave the Word and great has been the company of 
women who have labored through the years to bring light into the lives 
of the women in the Mainpuri field. If one endeavours to measure the 
influence of that light by academic attainments there is not much to 
record; but if spiritual results are sought after, changed lives is the only 
answer we can offer. 

Work in Mainpuri has a long record, being one of the first stations 
established. In the year 1843 came the first woman missionary and 
from that time women’s work among women and children has been 
going on. 

In the beginning this was divided into two groups, work in the city 
and work in the country round about. Later, with the feunding of the 
Central Training School a third group was added. 


The work among women in Mainpuri District has, for the most 
part, been done by the wife of the district missionary in charge. Since 
there have been a number of different missionaries who have directed the 
work, especially in the past twenty years, the list of those who have helped 
build is a fairly long one. . 


For several years past Mrs. Wallace and Miss Mariner (now on 
furlough) have been in charge of the village work among women. There 
are a number of encouraging features as we look over the work at the 
present. A weeks’ Bible Institute for village women and a two weeks’ 
Opportunity School and camp for girls from twelve to twenty years, have 
become annual events much looked forward to by the Christian women 
and girls. 


As we consider the spirit and interest shown by the village Christian 
we must not forget those who labored so faithfully in the years past when 
there seemed little to encourage or show for the hard hours of work. 
One sows, another waters but “‘God giveth the increase.’”’ It is ours to- 
day to care for the increase. 


The percentage of village women whose lives have been touched by 
the Christian woman teacher, missionary or Indian, over a span of thirty- 
five or more years since work was started here, is very small. This factor 
must be taken into consideration when any assessment of progress is made 
for the village Christian community as a whole. 


The year r900 saw a new day dawning for village sweeper women. 
Many had been brought into the Christian fellowship but they knew so 
little and cared less. Much thought was spent on how to increase their 
vision, their hopes and their love for Christ. Finally the idea of training 
schools for families was thought the most likely way of helping them. 
Schools were started in Fatehgarh, Etah and Mainpuri. Only older 
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women were allowed to come. Who had ever heard of allowing a young 
daughter-in-law to go so far from a well, meaning a mother-in-law. These 
older women were set in their ways and not easy to teach but patience 
and love won many of their hearts. They tried to do their best. Not 
many of them in those first days learned to read well but they learned 
more about Christ, which was our aim for them. | 


In 1905 Mr. Mitchell conceived the idea of a Central Training 
School in Mainpuri instead of the three smaller schools. He collected 
the money and soon new buildings were erected and the old schools 
closed. Now it seemed ever farther away from their homes but families. 
soon came and the school has continued through the years. Mrs. John 
Forman, Mrs. Mitchell, Mrs. Bandy, Mrs. McGaw and Mrs. Lawrence 
have given years of service in these schools for women. 

Looking back through these thirty-six years we can see a marked 
difference. We see but few older women coming. In their places are 
bright, young, married women, many of whom are girls in their teens; 
girls eager to learn, to dress better to have their babies strong and clean. 
We see the old customs slipping away and very few charms about their 
necks and few knives on the sick beds to chase away evil spirits. 

A Kindergarten has been added to the school where mothers send 
the children through the school hours. 

When Christian women from among the Chamar group (leather 
workers) began to come there was much old prejudice to overcome but 
now they are all one and it is not possible to tell from which caste they 
come. All enter as Christian sisters. 

Some six hundred women have entered these womens’ schools. A 
goodly number have finished the course. Many have gone out as workers 
with their husbands. We hope that many of them are like Dorcas in 
their villages. Between three hundred and fifty and four hundred babies 
have been born and as far as records can be found no mother gave her life 
in child-birth which is a-great lesson to all of them. 

They have learned new things. They have learned in some cases 
that hospitals can save lives. 

In the work among women in the Training School the one in charge 
has had the faithful help of a staff of Christian women, wives of the 
teachers in the Men’s Department. Eight years ago a young village girl 
entered the school with her husband. She was dressed in village costume, 
including many heavy lead toe-rings and other ornaments. To-day, she 
is a valuable member on the staff of women teachers, a living example 
of the aim of the school to make Christ better known and loved. 

Work for women in the district and in the Central Training School 
is confined mostly to Christian women; but the third part of our work 
is in the heart of Mainpuri, among non-Christian women and children. 
Here, too, one must look back over a period of years and remember 
the faithful efforts of both Indian and American women. 


In the beginning the city had no schools for girls and several were 
established in homes. lLatér, when a Government Girls’ School and a 
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few private religious schools were founded these small groups taught by 
Mission workers were disbanded but the private teaching was continued 
in high caste homes. ; 


In recent years work among non-Christian women in the city has, 
because of opportunity and necessity, changed its name from “Zenana 
Work” to City Evangelistic Work among women and children. The old 
form of teaching, good in its time, has been replaced by new methods to 
meet the new ideas and ideals of a changing India. 


Study of the Bible is a recognized fact in city homes. Recently in 
one week two requests came for the whole Bible, one from the wife of a 
doctor of medicine, the other from a Shastri, a doctor of Hindu law. 
They with many others are seeking the Physician of souls. 


We no longer have Bible-women for city work but trained teachers, 
an answer to the prayer of many years. Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
and Weekly Bible Schools for women and children have been the means 
of training heart, head and hand. 


In the past eight years husbands and big brothers as well as scores 
of women and children have had the advantages afforded by a Vernacular 
Library. Not only have they had Bible teaching through these books but 
other literature that makes for clean, everyday living. 


Legion have been the lessons on sanitation, resulting in cleaner homes 
and cleaner people. 


Many young girls, if allowed to go to school, are kept at home after 
the age of twelve or upon marriage. Here is where city teaching begins 
and much joy has been brought to those who wish to continue their 
studies in their home and receive a government certificate for examina- 
tions passed. Recently a Hindu girl, taught in her home, has become the 
head teacher in a neighbouring town. 


At the present writing, work among women in Mainpuri is carried 
on by a faithful group of women under the leadership of Mrs. J. E. 
Wallace in the district, Mrs. J. H. Lawrence in the Training School and 
Miss M. A. Dennis in the city. Mainpuri has its secret believers among 
women as well as men and we have faith to believe that on the Great 
Day there will be a fine ingathering of souls because the Word has been 
published in our villages and city. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF MEDICAL 
WORK 


There is just one paramount reason why medical work was opened 
as a part of Christian Missions,—the constraining love of Christ for the 
needy and suffering. The first sentence in the basic statement of the 
Christian Medical Association of India is this: ‘It is our conviction that 
the ministry of healing is an essential part of the work of the Christian 
Church, whose mission it is to represent God as revealed in Jesus Christ.” 
There is still need of stating our convictions and the reasons for medical 
work. Jesus performed acts of healing because he was moved with com- 
passion for those afflicted. He shows in His teaching that healing is a 
vital manifestation of religion. Not only did Jesus perform works of 
healing Himself, but He sent out His disciples, and gave them authority 
“over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all manner of sickness.” 

The early Christians and the Church continued the ministry of heal- 
ing. About the time of the Renaissance, science began to part company 
with the Church, and their spheres came to be sharply separated. Chris- 
tians have not been happy over this division. When the great missionary 
movement of the last century began, the suffering of the people in non- 
Christian lands led missionaries to do that they could to relieve the sick. 
Thus, as the western church faced up to its task of giving the Gospel, the 
ministry of healing became once again a part of its service. 


But someone may say, ““We cannot perform miracles as Christ and 
His Apostles did.” The miracle was not the essential thing, but it was 
His compassion for the sick. If we have this compassion, it is also in our 
power to cleanse the leper, to give sight to the blind, and to heal divers 
diseases. Wonderful resources are at the disposal of modern doctors. The 
discoveries of science are God’s gift to the medical missionary. It may 
not be merely a coincidence that the expansion of medical missions is 
contemporaneous with the great discoveries of modern science. There 
may be in this an evidence that as the Church shares with others the gifts 
God has given her, God confers on her yet greater gifts, and thus there 
may be a continuous enrichment. 


In her book, ‘‘Medical Women in India,” published in 1929, Dr. 
Margaret Balfour, a former chief medical officer of the Women’s Medical 
Service in India, writes, ‘““As we are dealing here with the future of 
women’s medical work as well as with the past and present a few words 
may be allowed on the question of the future of medical mission work. 
Provincial Goverments and local bodies are taking up the needs of women 
throughout the greater part of India. The number of places of any size 
without a women’s hospital, dispensary or ward is decreasing every year, 
and the opportunities for pioneer work, the breaking of entirely new 
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ground, have gone from the missionary societies. There is a certain 
element of rivalry in many places where a mission hospital has been long 
established. It and its workers are mostly beloved by the inhabitants, 
but there is a section who would prefer to have their women treated in 
a hospital where they would not hear another religion preached, and so 
attempts are made to set up Government or private institutions in places 
where a mission hospital exists. Such a policy has a good and an evil 
side, but in whatever way it is viewed, it is a fact to be reckoned with. 
It may mean the closing down of some smaller hospitals and dispensaries; 
and though missionary bodies might regret this in individual cases, yet 
they recognize the principle that it is the duty of the state to provide 
medical relief. As years go on, the discrepancy between the efficiency of 
mission and that of government hospitals will disappear. More money 
will be set aside for women’s work and more efficiently trained staffs 
will become available for government institutions. On the other hand | 
the mission hospitals are not likely to increase their income. In fact, 
the difficulty in some cases is to maintain them, as many socities are 
facing times of financial stringency. 


“These facts may mean that in the course of another fifty years the 
position of medical missions will be greatly altered. It may be that they 
_ are a challenge to undertake other activities, and it is certain that the 
scope of medical missions is now regarded as much wider than was the 
case fifty years ago. Then the hospital was by the majority regarded as a 
means to an end. At the present time the work of medical missions is 
looked on as a service to be performed for its own sake. . . . This change 
of attitude makes it easier for medical missions to strike out into new 
fields which do not, perhaps, offer the same opportunities for direct 
evangelism. Its results are seen in preventive work, and representative 
medical missionaries have reorganized this, per se, as a legitimate work 
for medical missionaries . 


“The future of medical missionary work in a country like India 
is, therefore, uncertain. But we can be certain that whatever form may 
be adopted to express it, the spirit which has animated the workers in the 
past will remain the same, and that it will be worthy of a great past.” 


However we may disagree with Dr. Balfour because of a slightly 
different point of view, we will, I think, agree that her conclusions are 
sound. Developments since she wrote in 1929 which stand out most are 
perhaps two: (1) the increase in numbers of practitioners of all kinds. 
There are many more men and women in the larger towns with M.B. 
degrees and medical school certificates, but there are also many who claim 
to be able to fit eyes with spectacles, and to make false teeth. Western 
medicine has its “quack” followers as well as the indigenous systems. 
(2) The increasing emphasis placed on the Ayurvedic and Unani systems 
which has come as an accompaniment of the rising emphasis on national- 
ism. Of the former system there are three recognized schools in Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras. One practical result of this has been a 
flood of applications to government authorities for grants-in-aid to dis- 
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pensaries in these systems. To avoid the issue the Allahabad Municipal 
Board voted to give grants only to institutions providing for in-patients. 
Thus they are now aiding the Seva Samiti Hospital, but not our Jumna 
Dispensaries. Another practical result is that reputable institutions with 
men highly trained in scientific medicine and with facilities for research 
are studying the composition, preparation, and therapeutic actions of 
drugs indigenous to India. It is probable that some valuable contributions 
to therapeutics are thereby being made. 


What of the future of medical missions? No one will dispute the 
general need in India. Geographically there are unoccupied fields. In 
Central India there are twenty-three small states in which there are no 
medical missionaries,—in fact, there is no mission work at all in sixteen 
of them. In the two Bengal states of Cooch Bihar and Tripura with a 
population of g00,000 between them, there are none. Similarly in Orissa 
there are twenty-six feudatory states unoccupied by medical missions; in 
Rajputana, eighteen; in the Central Provinces, fifteen; in the Punjab, 
seventeen; in Bombay, nine; in Baluchistan, seven; in Madras, four; in 
the United Provinces, three; the grand total of population for all these is 
30,000,000. Perhaps quite as numerous, and with even larger popula- 
tions, are certain districts in British India devoid of medical missionaries. 

It has been estimated that there are at least 100,000,000 people in India 
who are without approved medical relief. 

Besides the geographical fields there are the fields of special work 
inadequately provided for. Dr. Balfour has mentioned preventive medi- 
cine. Few of us are as optimistic as she about the rapid increase of 
government institutions. Many of us from personal experience have rea- 
son to regret the lack in the attitude of their staffs of that compassion 
which is so clesely dependent upon the constraining love of Christ. Suffice 
it to say that as long as ignorance, superstition, and poverty exist, there 
is a need of continuing medical work in connection with our other acti- 
vities in the spread of His Kingdom. 


As we consider the work which has grown up within the bounds of 
our own mission, we have the hospital at Fatehgarh, and the supporting 
institutions at Kasganj, Etah, and Shikohabad, and the Dispensaries at 
Allahabad so closely linked with the work of the College but having also 
a profound influence in the district and city of Allanabad. The contribu- 
tions of Dr. Dunbar and Dr. Wardwell in Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, and 
Landour are of real significance, too. As has been said in regard to 
women’s work in villages, so might we also say of medical work that 
‘continuity of pragram and personnel are of the highest value. Dr. Woodard 
built on the foundations laid by Dr. Seward’s seventeen years of work, 
and Dr. Fullerton’s seven years. Dr. Woodard’s accomplishment in her 
twenty-two years of service is a testimony to what can happen under 
continuity of purpose and service. Dr. Forman has already put in 
sixteen years in Allahabad. The continuity of program depends upon that 
of personnel in medical work perhaps even more than in other phases of 
mission work. Experience shows that the difficulty in keeping a staff for 
the Sara.Seward Hospital has not been removed by transferring it from 
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Allahabad to Fatehgarh. In the early days of the Woman’s Board when 
news came from the field of the loss by marriage of another of their 
representatives, a secretary is said to have remarked, ‘“‘We must remember 
that marriage is an older institution than our Board.” The situation be- 
fore us now is summed up in the last Board Letter,—‘‘We appreciate the 
very grave medical problems with which all the missions have to deal, es- 
pecially the issues in Miraj and Fatehgarh due to Dr. Vail’s death and 
Dr. Woodard’s retirement. Dr. Dodd and the Candidate Department 
have some very choice medical candidates in view, and we have in mind 
the urgent needs set forth in the India Council Preferred List, accentuated 
now by the fact of Dr. Vail’s death. Our understanding is that the mis- 
sion would wish as its most necessary reinforcements a woman doctor and 
a nurse for the North India Mission, and two or three men doctors for 
West India.” 


Some fear that with the continuity of service each worker will develop 
an institution involving the Mission in responsibilities of supporting it 
which we cannot uphold. This fear is, in my opinion, unfounded. All 
work goes through a pioneer period of rapid growth and expansion. 
Then follows a longer period of organization and elaboration. Shall we 
not look forward to and press on toward the time when our medical work 
in the Mass Movement Area shall be a well-equipped, well-staffed central 
base, whose influence is felt throughout the district, with facilities and 
means of transportation so that each section of our field may feel in touch 
with and enabled to draw on the resources of the central hospital? In 
the future as in the past the medical work in Allahabad will probably 
remain closely integrated with the work of the College. As the emphasis 
on training for service in rural communities increases it is to be expected 
that the curative and preventive activities of our dispensaries will reach out 
more and more into the districts, and that it may be a demonstration 
of a rural uplift work motivated by the constraining love of Christ. The 
combination of an educational centre with an opportunity for rural work, 
and with a nucleus of well organized dispensary work, led the Christian 
Medical Association of India to select Allahabad as the site for a Christian 
Medical College. No definite steps can be taken at present, but all the 
while the plan is being perfected, and it is a matter of faith that when 
we have the plan complete, God will provide the funds. This is the 
centennial year of our Mission work. It is sixty-three years since Dr. 
Seward started medical work in our Mission. One of the senior mission- 
aries recently said that as long as our Mission work continues he could 
not conceive of it without the medical phase of it too. Just how it will 
be maintained, the trends it will take, the degree to which it can be ex- 
panded, these things we cannot see. But we do know and trust that if 
we have the mind of Christ and His compassion, God will give us the 
wisdom and courage needed for His work. 


MEDICAL WORK IN ALLAHABAD 


This work was begun in the year 1873 in Allahabad City by Miss. 
Sara Seward, M.D. She came to India in 1872 as a missionary of the 
Women’s Union Missionary Society, but after a year in that Mission she 
withdrew from it and was appointed by the Presbyterian Board in New 
York a medical missionary and made a member of what is now the 
North India Mission of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, She was. 
the niece of the Hon’ble Wm. H. Seward, who had been Governor of 
the State of New York and Secretary of State four years under President 
Lincoln. He visited this niece of his in Allahabad when making a tour 
of the world. 


During her service, from 1873 to 1890, the Hospital known as the: 
Sara Seward Memorial Hospital, had not been completed, and so during 
these seventeen years her ministry of healing was in a dispensary in the 
heart of the city, not far from the Chauk and a little back from the 
Grand Trunk Road which runs in front of the Chauk through the city. 
As she was the only lady doctor in the city or district of Allahabad 
during most of those years, she often went in her little palky gari, or 
hurriedly on foot, through the narrow streets and lanes of the city. She 
was frail of body but of a will and sense of duty which kept her more 
than busy during those seventeen years. If my memory serves. me, she 
went not more than three or four times to the hills and only once to 
America. In the summer of 1890, during the prevalence of cholera in 
the city, she drove home from her dispensary for the last time, was seized 
with cholera that night, and the next day was gone, we may well believe, 
to some higher sphere of service. She often ministered in my own family, 
and it is now given to me, forty-five years after her leaving Allahabad, 
to pay my tribute to her. She had so well taught and trained Miss. 
Christian, a young daughter of a well-known family, that after Miss 
Seward’s death, Miss Christian and a Miss Symes were able to carry on 
the work in the Dispensary and the city. During those years Miss Seward 
had with her also every day in the dispensary a faithful Bible teacher, 
Mrs. Christina Sewak. The Mission provided Mrs. Sewak with a home 
in the Katra Compound, in which her son grew up and where he still 
lives with his family. Miss Mary Wilson, Miss J. E. Bell, 1885-1888(?). 


Near the close of 1892 the New York Board sent out Miss Emma 
Templin, M.D., of Ohio, to take Miss Seward’s place. The house on 
Edmonstone Road which had not been built at the time of Miss Seward’s. 
death, was now ready for Miss Templin, and also the larger part of the 
Sara Seward Hospital, the funds for building which had been secured. 
largely through the influence of Miss Seward. 


Dr. Emma Templin gave every promise of winning a place in the 
love of the Mission and in the confidence of those who knew her, but, 
alas, in 1894, after a little over a year’s service, she was advised by the 
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physicians to leave India as the only hope of her restoration to health. » 
‘One member of the Mission had the temerity to propose by circular that | 
instead of seeking restoration in America she be given a year’s rest in 
one of the hill stations and see what the hills would do for her, but the 
doctors that practise prevailed over the doctor that preached and she 
returned to America. She was an invalid the rest of her long life. 


I am sure the members of the Mission of forty-five years ago would 
wish the historian of the founders of its medical work in Allahabad to 
pay this tribute to Miss Templin. Miss Mary Forman is now the only 
member of the Mission of those years, and I have more than once heard 
her pay a most loving tribute to Dr. Emma Templin, whose life had in 
it such fragrance of the life of Christ that it pervaded the whole Mission, 
then not a very large family. 


If my memory serves me, Dr. Symes (I think she had a degree giving 
her that title) resided in the Mission House at 3 Edmonstone Road with 
Miss Christian until 1895, when Dr. Bertha Caldwell was sent out to 
succeed Dr. Templin. Dr. Symes was the daughter of a very able and 
devout missionary of the English Baptist Mission, one of those associated 
with and sent out by the Serampore missionaries, Carey, Marshman and 
Ward. She was a truly consecrated missionary. And of Miss Christian, 
so long Miss Seward’s student and associate, this should be said to show 
how well taught and trained she had been, that the Nawab of Rampur 
placed her as medical officer not only in charge of his large harem but also 
in charge of all medical work for women in Rampur State. An evening 
spent with Miss Christian after she had retired on pension, I think, having 
served in the State many years, would have made more than one inter- 
esting chapter of a book. Also other chapters, very sad ones, could have 
been written, for she was the confident of broken-hearted women. 


If my memory serves me, the Board sent out in 1895 Dr. Bertha 
Caldwell to take charge of the Sara Seward Hospital and she remained 
in charge until the end of 1901. She was succeeded in 1902 by Miss 
M. R. Norris, M.D., who lived at 3 Edmonstone Road and was in charge 
of the hospital and our medical work in Allahabad until January 1905. 
A few months before she was released she married the Professor of 
Meteorology in Muir College. She secured funds for enlarging the hospital, 
and had planned to purchase the plot of ground which lay between the 
hospital and the Chauk Road. During an outbreak of plague she minis- 
tered so courageously and efficiently in the plague camps, that the Govern- 
ment of India conferred on her the Kaisar-i-Hind Medal. 


She was succeeded by Miss Nellie Binford, M.D. who arrived in 
India in January 1907, and who continued in charge until succeeded by 
Miss Sara Sweezy. Dr. Sweezy came, I think, in 1909, and she remained 
in charge until her marriage to Prof. H. T. Avey of the Allahabad Chris- 
tian College. Dr. Annie Young served from 1908 till 1914, first in 
Allahabad, then in Fatehgarh. 


Before passing on to the history of the transfer of the Sara Seward 
Memorial Hospital to become an integral part of the Memorial Hospital 
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at Fatehgarh, mention should be made of the Dispensary founded by 

_ Mrs. Higginbottom across the Jumna. Mrs. Higginbottom’s work began 
as that of many another lay missionary’s has, a ministry of healing based 
on the principles of cleanliness and commonsense and experience. When 
she and Dr. Higginbottom began to ‘ive across the Jumna in 1912, the 
people in the nearby villages began to come to her for help in their times 
of trouble and she began to visit them in their homes and give them help 
and advice. She applied to Dr. Avey to send her a nurse from among 
those on the staff of the Hospital in the city. Dr. Avey sent her a married 
woman, Mrs. Lali Charan, and this nurse is still serving there. The 
little building which is still in use was put up in 1917. This work was 
founded with the hope that it would grow into a hospital to minister to 
the villages of the part of the Allahabad District south of the Jumna 
River. This seed had to stand a lot of choking when planted, but its 
history and its growth and fruit give hope that it is a branch of the true 
vine and may bear much fruit and yet more and more. Nor should it 
be forgotten that the Allahabad Station favored, and the Mi.sion approved 
the plan of establishing dispensaries at Sirsa and perhaps Bharatganj, on 
the border of the great Rewah State, where we had a preacher and his 
wife. Sirsa, thirty miles south of the Jumna, is a town of 3,000 people, 

~ with no dispensary nearer than the Tahsili at Meja. We bought in that 
town a large, well-built house, placed a preacher and his wife there, and 
promised them an itinerant medical missionary. This promise was based 
on the offer of Mr. Werden, a short-term teacher in the Ewing Christian 
College, who felt called to give his life as an itinerant medical mission- 
ary with dispensaries south of the Jumna. Mr. Werden at the end of his 
short-term in the college, returned to take a medical course in Edinburgh 
and when the Great War of 1914 broke out, he entered the Medical 
Corps; and after the war and his marriage the way to fulfil this desire 
of his heart to be an itinerant medical missionary had to be changed into 
other fields of service. Who knows whether that seed in his heart may 
yet bear fruit richer than we thought and prayed? Then it was hoped 
by some of us of the Allahabad station who were not practising physicians, 
that Dr. Douglas Newton Forman would take the place Mr. Werden 
was to fill as an itinerant medical missionary, with dispensaries at Karma, 
Karchna, Sirsa and Bharatganj, and it may yet-be given to him to found 
‘dispensaries at these and other centers in the Allahabad District, sending 
out the men and women whose hands he has trained and into whose 
hearts he has breathed something of the Spirit of that Great Itinerant 
Medical Missionary, the Good Samaritan, with the Inn at Allahabad, for 
desperate cases. 


The question the historian must answer is this: ““Why, yes, why, 
did the Mission close or transfer the hospital to Fatehgarh? Even though 
I am named after a beloved physician who was also a historian I may 
not be able to convince the young and beloved missionaries of the Allaha- 
bad station that the older missionaries had wisdom given them when they 
voted to transfer the Sara Seward Hospital and reserved only Rs. 6,000 
7° 
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for village dispensaries and an itinerant medical missionary’s motor car 
dispensary equipment.” 

The reasons, as they come back to me after these many years, are 
briefly these: (1) The opening of the Dufferin Hospital for women and 
children in Allahabad City had in a measure taken the place and was 
rendering some of the service the Sara Seward Hospital had been render- 
ing. (2) The Mission found increasing difficulty in securing successors 
to the American lady doctors who had come out to have charge of the 
Sara Seward Hospital. When Dr. Bertha Caldwell left after a few years’ 
service and did not return and her successor Dr. Norris married and then 
her successor Dr. Sweezy also married, and it seemed difficult to secure 
successors, the question of transferring it to Fatehgarh found a more and 
more favorable hearing. (3) The appeals of the missionaries at Fatehgarh 
were based largely on the fact that in the districts of Fatehgarh, Mainpuri 
and Etah there were thousands upon thousands of men, women and 
children coming into the churches of these great districts. Government 
had made little provision for their medical care, none in two of the dis- 
tricts save what could be had at the general hospital of each district. This 
was a very strong appeal and with only two or three of the Allahabad 
station lifting up their voices in favor of retaining the hospital in the city of 
Allahabad the Mission voted for its sale, as well as the sale of the house on 
Edmonstone Road belonging to the hospital equipment. There were 
other reasons, but those do not come to my memory clearly enough to 
write of them, and as the three reasons given above were those pressed, 
I must rest my defence of the missionaries of that day on these. I cannot 
but hope that we may yet have dispensaries at Sirsa and Bharatganj and 
Karma in charge of an itinerant medical missionary. 


THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL AT 
FATEHGARH 


The Memorial Hospital at Fatehgarh may be said to have had its 
beginning in the medical work carried on by myself during the seven 
years that I was associated with my sister Mary Fullerton in that place, 
-namely, from the spring of 1903 to the close of 1910. No attempt had 
been made by our Mission to establish a regular medical service for non- 
Christians in that district. Miss Emily Forman, a trained nurse, was in 
charge of the Orphanage for Girls’ at Rakha, and for short periods of 
time a lady doctor was appointed to assist in providing for the medical 
needs of both the Girls’ and Boys’ Orphanages and for the Christian com- 
munity of Farrukhabad District. There was a small Dufferin Hospital 
— in Farrukhabad with a Hindu lady as assistant who was expected to be 
supervised by the Civil Surgeon, but the strict requirements of the purdah 
system in that place prevented its satisfactory working. 


__ My sister Mary’s work being that of zenanas visiting with the super- 
vision of twelve day-schools for non-Christian girls, chiefly in Hindu 
homes and taught by Hindu women, she had an opportunity to see how 
great was the need for skilled medical and surgical help for these shut-in 
women. Naturally she turned to me for aid. At that time our Mission 
had a hospital for women in Allahabad which was ably conducted by 
Dr. Seward and later by Dr. Norris, both lady physicians from America. 
There seemed to be no money for a new enterprise of the kind. So many, 
however, became the demands for help in the zenanas that it seemed 
imperative to have a place where those who were able could come to see 
me. This led to the opening of my first dispensary for women and 
children,—an adobe hut of two rooms with a small court-yard, on the 
side of the main road leading to Farrukhabad and in the garden of one 
of the Barhpur Mission houses. Patients came in numbers and we soon 
saw that more accommodation was required. 


My sister had decided to consolidate her twelve schools, bringing them 
together in a central building for purposes of better supervision and being 
present herself for some hours daily, and providing so far as possible 
Christian teachers. Hindu women were engaged to call at the homes of 
the pupils and bring them to this central place. A building in the heart 
of the city was hired, with a commodious upper-storey room which served 
as an assembly room, and a courtyard below into which other compart- 
ments opened which served as classrooms. The story of the great oppo- 
sition to this place and the boycotting of the school for several months on 
the part of the Hindu men of the city has been told in my sister’s annual 
reports to the Mission. During this trying period she helped me with 
my dispensary and taught the Scripture lesson in the waiting room. 


The death of a relative in America brought us a small legacy which 
led us to consider a plan for providing better accommodations for our- 
selves and for the workers. we wished to associate with us. My sister 
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purchased a field lying on the opposite side of the road from the Mission 
Compound on the main road between Fatehgath and Farrukhabad. Here 
she had a building constructed to serve as a residence for herself and her 
workers, and allowed me to have a dispensary building put up on the 
same compound, at the edge of the road, shadowed by its avenue of fine 
mango trees which afforded quite a private entrance. This building 
provided a commodious assembly room for waiting patients, well-lighted 
and made attractive by large coloured pictures of events in the life of 
Christ. Adjoining this was the doctor’s private office leading to the 
operating room on one side and the pharmacy on the other. Beyond these 
was a bedroom for nurses and one for emergency in-patients with neces- 
sary bathrooms. A long back verandah afforded a place for doing dres- 
sings, also provided accommodation for over-flow in-patients. 


In the accomplishment of all this, as well as in furnishing and 
necessary supplies, we were generously helped by our relatives and friends 
at home, so that when we were obliged to retire, we could leave the 
Mission a small but quite complete provision for carrying on the work 
we had been doing tor women and children... The larger project of 
establishing a general hospital was decided upon by the Mission after 
we had left; and while such buildings were under construction the medical 
and educational work was continued by our successors as we had planned 
it. Gifts for the purpose of carrying out the Mission’s desire for a 
general hospital were continued by those whom we had been able to 
interest but who have now passed on. To Dr. Woodard’s energy and zeal 
the Mission owes the fulfilment of its wishes, and the large general hos- 
pital now found in the place. 

During the early winter of 1913-14 an offer came from Mr. Salis- 
bury through Dr. Anna M. Fullerton to give $5,000 for the erection 
of a hospital building in Fatehgarh to be known as the Emma F. Salis- 
bury Memorial Hospital for Women and Children. After much corres- 
pondence and conferring, the Executive Committee of the Mission sanc- 
tioned the acceptance of the gift and asked Dr. Fullerton to thank Mr. 
Salisbury for the generous thought and act. Soon after this the Finance 
Committee of the Mission made proposals which came before the Annual 
Meeting of the Mission in September 1914 and which were passed in the 
following form: (a) That a General Hospital with a dispensary be 
established in the field of the North India Mission located if possible 
near a railway station accessible to a large village population, the needs 
of the present ““Mass Movement” being kept in mind. (b) That the 
Board be asked to sanction the establishment of a General Hospital in 
Fatehgarh, of which the Emma F. Salisbury Memorial Hospital shall be 
the department for women and children. (c) That the Board be asked 
for permission to sell the hospital in Allahabad and the property at 
3 Edmonstone Road and that the proceeds be used towards the establish- 
ment of the General Hospital in Fatehgarh, 


Miss Mary and Dr. Anna Fullerton retired from active work on 
Fatehgarh in the close of the year 1910 and turned .over to the Mission 
the land and buildings which they had acquired. Dr. Young carried on 
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the work of the dispensary from ror1o until she went on furlough in 
March 1914, leaving Fatehgarh without any medical work. So on the 
closing of the Allahabad Hospital in the fall of 1914 Miss McRobbie was 
sent to Fatehgarh to re-open the dispensary. Mr. Dunbar suggested that 
Miss Janki Nath, who had worked with Dr. Fullerton and Dr. Young, 
be asked to return. She had full training in nursing, compounding, and 
midwifery and was a good evangelist. Miss Janki Nath came in Decem- 
ber 1914 and many old friends and patients came to her. 

In January 1915 Dr. Woodard arrived but stayed only a few weeks 
and went on to Ludhiana where she was to help in the hospital there, 
learn the ways of Indian hospitals and also learn the language. After 
Annual Meeting in October 1915 she came to Fatehgarh and at once 
took up the work. She inspired confidence and, from the first, people 
came in crowds for care. 

The dispensary building had a large waiting room, an examining 
room, a small operating room that faced south-east, a good dispensary 
and two other small rooms as well as the front verandahs of the house. 
As a thank-you for caring for his wife, Mr. Watt gave Dr. Woodard 
money enough to buy six small tents. These were pitched near the dis- 
pensary and two patients cared for in each. 

Operating was difficult for the operating room was small and hot 
-and Dr. Woodard had to wear her topi because of the sun. Her helpers 
were Miss Janki Nath; Aruh, a Ludhiana trained nurse, and Madho-ki- 
man, a village woman with a little training as a dresser; and a sweeper 
woman. Miss Janki Nath was first assistant surgeon while Aruh and 
sometimes Mrs. Bandy gave the anesthetic. 

Out-patients came in numbers,—often hundred and fifty or more 
in a morning. The women were cared for inside and the men on the 
back verandah. Miss Janki Nath sang to the waiting groups and taught 
simple Bible lessons. Then she wrote the names, addresses etc., of the 
patients. Then the patients were sent to Dr. Woodard for examination. 
Often she had to do dressing and treatments and she dispensed all the 
medicines prescribed. 

In order that people might learn of the hospital Dr. Woodard 
charged no fees for calls during the first two years she was in Fatehgarh. 
People quickly learned to call her and she was kept very busy. Often 
her day’s work began with a call to some village and she and Miss Janki 
Nath went off, concentrated on an ekka with bags, etc., before five o’clock 
and returned for breakfast. Then there were in-patients to care for and 
dressings to be done, out-patients to be treated and operations to be done. 
They would hardly have time for lunch for people would be waiting to 
call them to cities nearby or more distant villages to see patients. Often 
their day’s work ended after midnight. Whenever Dr. Woodard was 
called, Miss Janki Nath went, faithful, dependable, untiring; a skilled 
assistant, often acting as interpreter and evangelist. Without her Dr. 


Woodard could not have done all she did. 
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The Mission’s plan was that the Fatehgarh Hospital be the medical 
centre with dispensaries in different centres to care for less serious cases 
and send hospital cases to the Fatehgarh Hospital. Dr. Woodard esta- 
blished a number of dispensaries within forty miles of Fatehgarh and 
visited each one once a week, until the good bus service made this un- 
necessary except in the case of Kanauj the work at which Miss Janki 
Nath still carries on. Kasganj, lying farther away, has developed its dis- 
pensary into a hospital. 

In 1916 the new hospital building was put up. Mr. Dunbar deserves 
great credit for the well-planned, good looking, substantial building. In 
1917 Annual Meeting was held in Fatehgarh and the new building was 
dedicated then. The in-patients were moved to the new building as soon 
as it was ready and the old building was used for out-patients and dis- 
pensary. At first this added difficulties for the staff was too limited to 
provide separate workers for both buildings and it meant a good deal of 
running back and forth between the two. During the heavy rains of 
1922 the old building fell and the five rooms in the new building which 
Dr. Woodard had planned as rooms for European patients, had to be 
used for out-patients and dispensary. The women patients were cared for 
in the ward at one end of the building and the men at the other end. 
Six rooms were built behind the women’s general ward and were used 
as family wards and were full all the time. Between the men’s and 
women’s wards are the surgical block, office, dispensary, waiting-room 
and X-ray room. 

One of the conditions on which the Mission accepted the land and 
buildings from Miss Mary and Dr. Anna Fullerton was that in case the 
missionaries engaged in their educational or medical work should be re- 
moved to other quarters, comfortable and satisfactory accommodations in 
separate buildings for educational and medical missionaries and their 
assistants should be provided by the Mission elsewhere in the station. 
Therefore in Annual Meeting in 1916 the Mission decided to appropriate 
Rs. 12,000 of the total sales of the Allahabad Hospital properties for the 
erection of the bungalow and quarters for educational women missionaries 
and their helpers and this was erected at Barhpur to take the place of Miss 
Fullerton’s property which became a part of the hospital plant. 

Action was taken in 1915 and reafirmed in 1916, that in view 
of our call for an itinerant medical missionary in Allahabad, Rs. 10,000 
be reserved from the proceeds of the sale of the Allahabad Hospital pro- 
perties for the purchase of land and the erection of a dispensary or dis- 
pensaries in Allahabad station or district. The amount was changed 
to Rs. 6,000 at the time the action was reaffirmed in 1916. The Pro- 
perty Committee Report in 1920 states that the sale of the Sara Seward 
Hospital Property in Allahabad which had been arranged the previous year 
was this year carried out, and Rs. 30,000 was realized. After setting 
aside Rs. 6,000 for a dispensary in Allahabad, the rest was used in Fateh- 
garh according to previous Mission’s action. 


The nursing in a general hospital was a problem at first. No one 
wanted to send girls for training because the hospital admitted men 
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patients as well as women and children. We had to get on as best we 
could with married women and widows who had had very little educa- 
tion. Mr. Bandy suggested that padres and munshis and their wives 
come for three months each to do the nursing and learn enough to make 
them more useful in their work in the villages. This was not satisfactory, 
though three men who stayed a few months did very good work both as 
nurses and as evangelists. In 1925 our first really qualified woman came 
for training. She was a widow who had passed the fifth class, and she 
did such good work that ten years later we were sorry to let her go to 
a post paying much more than we could pay. She was our first graduate. 
In 1928 the men’s hospital was built and the men patients moved into 
it. We could then ask for middle class pass girls and for better educated 
men, and in 1929 we felt that our nurses’ training school was worthy 
of the name. Since then our nurses have regularly taken the Nursing 
Board Examinations and have passed creditably. Nine women and two 
men have received their Nursing Board Certificates and three women 
their Midwifery Certificates. 


Dr. Woodard could do the work of at least three ordinary people, 
but the hospital outgrew even her strength and the Board did its best 
to send help. But one after another the young doctors married and left. 
Dr. Davies came in 1927 and did splendid work till called to Kasganj 
to take Dr. Caldwell’s place. Dr. Davies and Dr. Wardwell organized 
and built up our laboratory to a most satisfactory state. Two Indian 
doctors, both Ludhiana graduates, Miss West and Miss Greenwold were 
with us for over five years each and did very good work indeed, and had 
the respect and confidence of the people. 


In 1934 Dr. and Mrs. Crothers came to Fatehgarh and in October 
Dr. Crothers took charge of the Men’s Hospital. In January 1936, 
when Dr. Harris left, Dr. Crothers had to take entire charge of both 
men’s and women’s hospitals, with a young Indian assistant, Miss Lal. 
Dr. Woodard left on furlough in November 1934 and due to ill-health 
has not been able to return as yet. 


In 1923 Dr. Mathew’s Church in Seattle gave us money for an 
electric plant and pump which have furnished us with light and water. 
It also gave us a hundred beds, bedside tables, operating room equipment, 
and an X-ray machine. 

In the last five years, twenty-one private rooms and tuberculosis wards 
for men and women have been built. 


One of our big problems has been money to carry on the work, 
and Dr. Woodard and others have worked very hard to earn enough. 
During the last five years Mr. C. L. Wallace, our Collector, has helped 
us very much by securing gifts of money from Indians in all parts of 
Farrukhabad District. These gifts have been over Rs. 5,000 a year. We 
are most grateful to Mr. Wallace for this help, for without it the hospital 
would have had to close. 


Twenty-nine people have been baptized as a result of teaching re- 
ceived in the hospital; and of these all but one have held true. 


EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS NEEDS 
OF THE WOMEN AND GIRLS OF OUR 
RURAL AREAS 


The needs are so many and so apparent that it is difficult to know 
which are the most urgent and necessary. In this paper we shall limit 
ourselves to the needs along the lines of educational and evangelistic work. 


The most glaring need is a mastery of the three “R’S.” We hear 
over and over again the opinion that until a person can read or belongs 
to a group where some one is able to read the Bible, real progress in any 
line is very slow, and almost impossible. On the other hand there is 
often no desire to learn to read before there has been a change of heart. 
So along with this literacy need, I would speak of the necessity of a 
personal religious experience. The group, and what is for its good, is so 
predominant, that the individual is often completely submerged. This is 
one of the problems of any mass movement. It is a new and very appeal- 
ing idea to the Indian woman that she as an individual is important, 
and that Christ has a personal message for her, and is her personal Saviour. 
Along with this is the necessity, first, to create the conviction that she can 
through Christ change things for herself and her children; second, that 
it is never too late to begin that change. One hears too often, “I’m too 
old to learn or change—teach my children.’’ Or, ““What can a woman 
do to change things unless the men are willing.’’ These are attitudes 
which must be overcome, and new fire and new ambition substituted. 
This lethargy is one of the diseases which saps the vitality of the women’s 
work as well as the men’s, and it is harder to deal with than active 
opposition. 


A third great need, or perhaps it should be called a right, is that of 
the nurture of the woman’s spiritual life. We often shed tears over the 
physically starving, but are we as conscious of the spiritually hungry? 
This is a need which we have fallen very short of satisfying. It is a 
problem which staggers one as we contemplate another mass movement. 
Without this nurture, this “watering of the need,” how can we expect 
“the increase’’? 


One could mention many other needs—physical and social as well 
as educational and religious. In closing, I wish to stress two points which 
are important in any attempt to meet the above-mentioned needs:— 


1. Continuity of Program. 2. Continuity of Personnel. 


In our rural work we need desperately, more consecrated women 
leaders, several times as many as we now have. We need women who 
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will be real friends to the village women and girls. The village woman 
makes friends very cautiously, and it is only after months, or even years, 
that she responds to the efforts of the Christian teacher. There are many 
obstacles to be overcome. She often shows a surface of friendliness which — 
is deceiving—hospitality is a tradition of the country. If one can 
weather the hostility which comes when the village woman realizes that 
the missionary is in earnest about education and other changes, then one 
is rewarded by the richness of love and faithfulness which is underneath. 
This is why I would urge that those working among rural women be not 
frequently uprooted to fill in other vacancies. The loss of time and 
effort in such a policy is immeasurable. 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATIONAL WORK 


It would seem that the members of our Mission have strongly be- 
lieved in the value of educational work as an aid to evangelistic work 
from the very beginning. We read that with the first party of mission- 
aries to India, sailing from Boston on Nov. 4, 1834, the Hon. Walter 
Lowrie sent as a gift to the Mission for the use of a High School in 
Northern India a valuable philosophic apparatus, with the hope that “‘by 
the blessing of Heaven it might prove the means of undermining the 
false systems of philosophy adopted by the heathen and consequently their 
false systems of religion with which their philosophy is ultimately if not 
inseparably connected.” I would much like to know what this apparatus 
was, and in what school it was used. 


Mr. McEwen who began the work at Allahabad in 1837 soon esta- 
blished a boarding school, chiefly of orphan girls, and a day school for 
Eurasian children and youth. 


Fatehgarh was the second station occupied by our Mission. The 
first missionaries on their way to the Punjab, Messrs. Newton and Wil- 
son and their wives, left Calcutta June 24, 1835 and reached Fatehgarh 
four months later. This was then a place of great importance as it was the 
head of the navigation on the River Ganges, and the main road to Delhi 
began there, running via Aliganj and Etah. They spent some days at 
Fatehgarh, and the tracts they had brought with them from Calcutta in 
the language of the place ‘“‘were received with great eagerness by the people 
and their supply soon was exhausted . . . The missionaries were much 
pleased with Farrukhabad and its neighbourhood and were persuaded 
that it would be a favorable place for the establishment of a mission 
station.” 


So when the third contingent of four married missionaries arrived 
at Calcutta in April 1838, it was agreed that of these ““Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson should begin work at Farrukhabad, as the city was a large and 
important one, and the field unoccupied. Upon their arrival at Cawn- 
pore, the Mission party learned that a pious physician of Fatehpur, 
Dr. Charles Madden, who had for some time supported one hundred 
orphan children, had been obliged, by the failing health of his wife, to 
leave the station, and was anxious to transfer fifty of these children to the 
care of a missionary, proposing, with them, to make over school apparatus 
and money to the value of rupees one thousand. Captain Wheeler, another 
earnest Christian, had supported twenty orphans at Fatehgarh; and at 
the time of arrival of the Mission party in India this officer was under 
marching orders. The twenty orphan children for whom he had hither- 
to cared he therefore desired to transfer to the care of a missionary. For 
Mr. Wilson work was thus provided before he reached the station to 
which he had been appointed. The fifty orphans from Fatehpur were 
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sent to Cawnpore by boat and from thence conducted to Fatehgarh by Mr. 
Wilson, where the other twenty children consigned to his care by Captain 
Wheeler awaited his arrival. Mr. Wilson reached Fatehgarh on the 
3rd of November 1938, feeling that God had in a wonderful manner 
prepared the way for him.” These orphans were doubtless the result 
of the great famine of 1837, which extended over the whole of the 
United Provinces, then known as the North West Province. Thus began 
the Orphanage, and ‘the industrial work and the school connected with 
it that lasted till about 1884. The plot of ground at Rakha was obtained 
about 1845 on generous terms from Government. Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
were in charge of this from their arrival in 1839. ‘In order to provide 
employment for the older boys, six workmen were brought from Mirza- 
pore to give instruction and aid in the art of carpet weaving and with the 
outlay of rupees three hundred this branch of industry was started.”’ 


In 1845 tent making was started, and “‘for a time this proved most 
remunerative,’ and the fame of these tents spread far and wide. About 
1847 was added the manufacture of saltpetre but this caused a financial 
loss the first year of Rs. 2,500 and was dropped at once. An ordinary 
school was also run in connection with the Orphanage, and other boys 
were also admitted. This was begun by Mr. Scott and Mr. Walsh (great 
grandfather of Miss Hladia Porter of our Punjab Mission) about 1850. 
Dr. Lucas was in charge of this from 1873 to 1881 and there were at 
that time but about forty Christians out of an enrolment of about hundred 
and twenty-five. This school was closed by Mr. Walsh some time 
after 1880. 


The present Farrukhabad Christian High School was begun by Mr. 
J. L. Scott some time in 1839, after their arrival in August. The first 
Headmaster was Mr. Gopi Nath Nundy, one of the most famous Indians 
ever connected with our Mission. He was born in Calcutta and was a 
student of the famous Dr. Duff. He was baptised by him on December 
14, 1832, and afterwards became a teacher in the orphanage school at 
Fatehpur, under Dr. Charles Madden, referred to above. When that _ 
school was closed, he was invited to go with Mr. Wilson to help in the 
work in Fatehgarh. He was licensed in December 1843 and ordained 
the following year by the newly organized Presbytery of Farrukhabad. 
So he was the first Headmaster of the new school, with 70 pupils, most 
of these orphans. The city children were in the beginning afraid to 
attend, but a few soon came and their rapid improvement attracted others. 

In 1845 the school received a great impetus, as the Government 
High School in Farrukhabad City was closed, and by order of the Lieut.- 
Governor, the Hon. J. Thomason, the Mission School was allowed to 
use the building while the books, maps, school furniture and all other 
equipment was made over to the school. The course of study seems to 
have included English, Hindi, Urdu, Persian, Sanskrit, Geometry, General 
Knowledge, Arithmetic, Algebra, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Rhetoric 
and Mensuration. As yet there was no provincial university nor matri- 
culation examination, nor any syllabus of the department of education 
to be followed, so each school taught what was right in its own eyes. 
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The school at once increased in efficiency and prestige, and high caste 
and respectable families began to send their sons to it. The highest 
enrolment previous to the Mutiny was in 1853 with two hundred and 
ninety-seven boys in the main school. No fees were charged, nor were 
Hindu and Mohammedan holidays observed, while all masters and pupils 
were required to attend a service in the school on Sundays. 


We now have in the school hall large boards with the names of the 
Headmasters and Principals who have served from the beginning. I am 
always filled with wonder at the list of those giants of our Mission in 
India who have thus served that school—Mr. J. F. Ullman, the great 
composer and translator of hymns, Mr. Fullerton, Mr. Kellogg, Mr. 
Wyckoff (whose daughter so many of us remember in Woodstock), Mr. 
Tracy, Mr. Inglis (father of one of our present number), Dr. J. C. R. 
Ewing (who came to our present home with his bride to make their first 
home in India just 55 years ago last January), Dr. C. A. R. Janvier, Dr. 
Henry Forman, Mr. R. C. Smith (father of still another of our number), 
Mr. Gillam, Mr. Hemphill and others whom more of us remember. 
There are nearly thirty names of Principals all told, but far fewer of 
Headmasters as these in the main remained much longer. Rev. George 
Rulach was Headmaster for twenty-eight years. Of these names, three 
are in gold, Rev. D, E. Campbell, Rev. A. O. Johnson and Babu Dhokal 
Parshad, who gave their lives as martyrs in the great Mutiny. Dhokal 
Parshad was himself a student of the school, and was baptised in 1849 
when in the highest class, thus causing a great sensation in the city. He 
became a teacher in the school, and later the Headmaster. During the 
Mutiny, he and his family were captured and tried. He was offered 
liberty provided that he renounced Christianity, which he refused to do. 
Threats and entreaties had no effect on him and he replied, ““What is my 
life that I should deny my Saviour? I have never done so since the first 
day I believed on him, and, by the grace of God, come what may, I never 
will.” He and his family went through many hardships and finally 
became martyrs for their faith. Their names with those of four mission- 
aries and their wives are on the memorial tablet in Rakha Church. 


Shortly after the Mutiny the school was reopened and had an attend- 
ance of nearly three hundred the first year (1859). Mr. Ullman pur- 
chased a new site for the school for Rs. 5,000 which was used till the 
present school building was erected in 1914, and is still used by the City 
Girls’ School. At one time there were a dozen or more branch schools 
located at various places in the city and cantonments, with a maximum 
enrolment in 1877 of 1,193 boys. In 1921 tentative plans were made 
for raising the high school to an intermediate college, but these never 
materialized. At various times during its history it has made a proud 
record in the university examinations, and for the past seven years its 
percentage of passes has not fallen below 80°/. With Mr. Peter Paul, 
it was the first school of our Mission to have an Indian Manager-Head- 
master. 

The Jumna High School is the second oldest of our present schools. 
Mr. Owen when he had landed in Calcutta had been greatly impressed 
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with the school of Dr. Duff, then having 600 pupils, which had been 
started ten years earlier. So he began a school in Allahabad about 1840, 
meeting in the church, with four classes which he called freshman, 
sophomore, junior and senior. The present Jumna Compound was pur- 
chased from Government in 1840 for 1,500. 

“In October 1846 the Government School in Allahabad was relin- 
quished, and leave granted to the Mission to occupy the Government 
School building and to make use of the school furniture and library.” 
‘There were 60 to 70 pupils in the school. ‘It was rumored throughout 
the city that force was now to be employed in making Christians, and 
many as a consequence left the school. There was a strong prejudice 
amongst the pupils against the use of the Bible, as it had been excluded 
from the Government School. After a few days however the first class, 
reading Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ and not understanding the allusions to 
man’s first act of disobedience, asked permission to examine the Bible 
account of man’s fall; and the Bible was thus gradually introduced into 
all the classes. Two months after the school had passed into the care of 
the Mission, an examination was held, and every class has made a begin- 
ning of Bible study.’’ This seems to be the first mention of the use of the 
Conscience Clause in any of our schools, even though it lasted but a short 
time. Five years later there were 300 pupils, and in 1855 there were 550. 

The school, of course, closed during the Mutiny, and the Mission 
bungalow burned. At some time either before or: after this the school 
was transferred to the old Government building, the kacheri, located 
much where the present college building is, only much closer to the old 
banyan tree. Here it remained till it was torn down to make way for 
the College in 1904. Some of the old doors and windows were however 
used in the present high school building. More land had to be bought 
for the school and hostel at the western end of the campus. This has for 
a number of years been the largest of our high schools, with an enrolment 
this past year of 600. 


“In January 1843 Rev. H. R. Wilson of Fatehgarh visited Mainpuri 
chiefly in reference to the establishing of a mission station in that part of 
the field. He brought back a favorable report and accordingly Rev. and 
Mrs. J. L. Scott were appointed by the Mission to open work at Mainpuri. 
‘They left Fatehgarh for their new field in Nov. 1843... The Civil 
Surgeon, Dr. Guise, gave them a most cordial welcome... Dr. Guise 
a few months before the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Scott had opened a 
school for heathen boys, and this he transferred to the care of Mr. Scott, 
who found it necessary, as the school rapidly increased in numbers, to erect 
a building for its accommodation.” Mr. and Mrs. Walsh were stationed 
in Mainpuri in 1845 and the Scotts were transferred back to Fatehgarh 
to again take charge of the Orphanage there. In 1856 the present school 
building was ready for use. This was planned and built by Mr. Freeman 
at a cost of four to five thousand Rupees, subscribed for by European 
friends in India. Before entering the new building, fees were charged 
for the first time in that school. During the Mutiny this building was 
used by the Raja of Mainpuri as his Court of Justice so escaped any 
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serious injury. In the later history of the school, it was fortunate in 
having the care of but one missionary for full thirty-five years, the late Rev. 
W. T. Mitchell. 


Jhansi seems to be the exception among our stations in that for many 
years after it was occupied, there was no school for boys run by the 
Mission. The present high school was begun as a primary school in 
1910 by Dr. Henry Forman, and raised to a middle school in 1912, one 
year after Rev. W. H. Hezlep became connected with it. It has since 
that time been more or less under his sheltering care. It was he that 
built the present buildings in 1914 and 1919, and again this year (1936) 
they are being added to. And it was he that in 1933 received permission 
from the Mission and the Government that it be raised to a high school. 


The present Vocational Middle School at Etah was begun by Dr. — 


Henry Forman as a primary school about 1899 in 1ented quarters. 
Then it was moved to quarters on the first compound, then to the present 
site outside the town, then transferred back to the first compound for a 
few years. Since 1913 it has enjoyed continuous existence on its present 
site, though for several years after that date the original building in 
Etah was used for the classes and the boys had to walk back and forth each 
day. The bungalow built in 1907 for the district missionary became 
the home of the school manager in 1916. Of recent years a number of 
additional plots of land have been secured and additional buildings built. 


Besides these schools which still continue, a number of others have 
done splendid work and for one reason or another have been closed. 
A school for boys (as well as one for girls) was opened in March 1852 
at Agra by Mr. and Mrs. Fullerton, as they had been urged to do so by 
the Lieut.-Governor, the Hon. James Thomason. It began with six pupils 
in a hired bungalow, but increased rapidly. Whether it was reopened 
after the Mutiny or not, I do not know. A school was opened at Banda, 
then an out-station of Fatehpur, in 1853. Of its history 1 know nothing, 
but what is still known as the Mission School at Banda is run by the Arya 
Samaj. I presume that this is a descendant of that small beginning. The 
school at Katra, Allahabad was opened about 1844 by Mr. Joseph Warren, 
first in the old Katra Church, which was demolished about 1908, though 
it had ceased to be used as a church in 1901. There was a flourishing 
school at Fatehpur until 1871, when it was taken back by Government, 
which had some sort of a claim on it. It had been founded by Rev. 
Gopi Nath Nundy. 


I 


: 
: 
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WOODSTOCK 


Woodstock owes its origin to the desire of a group of earnest men to 
establish a boarding school for Protestant girls, in the healthy hill station. 
of Mussoorie, where there already existed a Convent dating from 1848. 
Three of this group were officers of the British Army, one was the then. 
Chaplain of Landour, the other two of our own missionaries, Rev.. 
David Heron, and Rev. J. S. Woodside. It was in 1854 that some mis- 
slonary women were sent out from England to open the school, which 
remained under English management until 1874. It was then offered 
for sale, and Mr. Woodside seized this opportunity to request the women.” 
of the United States of America to purchase it as a school for missionary 
children. Dr. S. H. Kellogg, then on furlough, joined in this appeal, 
to which the Presbyterian women of Philadelphia, with some help from. 
the women of New York, made a ready response. 


Misses Bacon, Anna Scott and Mary E. Pratt (later of Ambala): 
served Woodstock in turn, each for a year. In 1877 Mrs. E. J. Scott and’ 
her able colleague, Miss Mary Fullerton, were appointed by the Women’s. 
Board. Miss Fullerton gave ten consecutive years’ service. Mrs. Scott. 
spent fifteen years in all at Woodstock, aided by a band of noble mission- 
ary women: Misses Jennie Woodside, Nelson, McNair, Irene Griffith,, 
Clara Williamson, Mary B. Pratt, (Teacher of Art), Susan Hutchison,, 
Emily Foote (later Mrs. John Forman), Condit, and Clara Giddings. 
Time will not allow us to name the women from England and Scotland 
and others whose homes were in India, but of them all Mrs. Scott’s testi- 
mony was this: “‘I attribute the success of Woodtock to my band of pray-- 
ing teachers.”’ 

From the arrival of Rev. and Mrs. Marston Andrews (transferred’ 
in 1899 from Mainpuri) we may date another fifteen years, and a second 
“Golden Age.” Under them Woodstock developed rapidly, until by 
1910, it had been affiliated with the Allahabad University and was offer- 
ing candidates for the full B.A. degree. Meanwhile, a Kindergarten 
Training Department had been opened, in charge of Fraulein Soltau of 
Hamburg, Germany. This was followed by a Secondary Teachers’ Train- 
ing Department, while from Mrs. Scott’s day on there were always students. 
who majored in Art and Music. 

Miss Alice Mitchell, M.D. of Philadelphia, on the Faculty from 1903,. 
took over charge when Mr. and Mrs. Marston Andrews were obliged 
because of failing health to leave India in 1913. She was ably helped 
by Miss Mary Wyckoff who was later Headmistress for a number of 
years, Miss Eleanor Wherry, Miss Edith Jones and others. In 1914 Dr. 
E. M. Wherry became Principal for two years, and was followed by Dr.. 
and Mrs. E. E. Fife for four years. 
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In the Spring of 1922, the Rev. Allen E. Parker and Mrs Parker 
came up from Allahabad in response to an urgent call to take over charge 
of Woodstock and they are still with us at the present time. In this third 
period of fifteen years, Woodstock has once again gone forward under 
the impetus of continuity of programme and purpose. During this time 
we had the beginning of the co-operation in Woodstock of missionary 
bodies other than our own. The first to join us were the United Pres- 
byterians of the Punjab in 1923. They were followed by the Methodist 
Episcopal, the Church of the Brethren, the Disciples of Christ, the United 
Church of Canada, the American Baptist, and the Y.M.C.A. all of whom 
began their co-operation in 1927. This co-operation has meant much 
in the larger fellowship among missions as well as in the work of the 
school. It has given the school many more missionary teachers and their 
support together with an annual grant from the Government of India, has 
enabled Woodstock to make progress in building projects to accommodate © 
their increasing number of students and also helped to improve the — 
general equipment and the quality of work of the school. For many 
years now there have been as many boys in the school as there are girls 
and it is truly co-educational. There is a growing Indian constituency 
chiefly non-Christian, many of whom are from very prominent families 
and they constitute a special challenge. The vast majority of our pupils 
however are children of Christian Missionaries. The total enrolment has 
been from 360 to 400 each year during the past five years. 


Space does not permit us to mention many of the faithful teachers 
who have worked at Woodstock but we feel we must make mention 
of Miss Mary McGee who came to Woodstock in 1921 from the Punjab 
Mission and is still with us and Miss Edith Jones who came to Woodstock 
as a child fifty years ago—in 1886. She has now been on the staff for more 
than thirty years. Woodstock owes much to these people who have taken 
such a great part in its work these long periods. 


Woodstock’s motto: ““Non Palma Sine Pulvere,”’ expresses our aim, 
a forward step, with courage to run the great Race, regardless of the 
dust of the conflict, “looking unto Jesus, the pioneer and the perfection 


of faith.” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AT RAKHA 


The Rakha Orphanage had its beginning during the great famine of 
1837-38. Cast-away infants and children were found in such numbers 
as to move the compassion of Capt. Wheeler, one of the military officers 
at Fatehgarh. He voluntarily set about collecting these famine waifs, 
and thus was formed the nucleus of the Fatehgarh Orphanage. Captain 
Wheeler, upon being transferred, turned over his charges to Rev. and Mrs. 
H. Wilson, members of our Mission, who came to Fatehgarh in November 
1838, with forty-eight orphans from Fatehpur, where an orphanage, with 
famine children cared for by a Dr. Charles Madden had been broken up. 
Mr. Wilson received forty-five orphans from Capt. Wheeler, and it was 
decided to set up a self-supporting institution at Rakha to care for all these 
children. From that time on for many years, under the care of various 
members of our Mission the institution grew and prospered and served 


a great need. (For more details see chapters of this book by Dr. Lucas 
and Dr. Wiser.) 


In 1884, Rev. J. J. Woodside, who with his wife and daughter had 
worked at Rakha for a number of years, closed the boys’ section of the 
orphanage. From that time Rakha became an institution for girls only. 
Miss Jane Woodside, working with her parents, rendered most efficient 
service in the orphanage and Girls’ School at Rakha, as well as in other 
departments of the work. Mr. Woodside built the oldest dormitory which 
is still in use. 


The Forman brothers, Henry and John, with their sister Emily 
and the Janviers, served at Rakha until 1900. I have heard Miss Forman 
tell of the pitiful condition of additional orphan children who were 
brought to the school during another famine while she was there. Our 
large, durable and very deep well which has, ever since, been the chief 
source of water-supply for the school, was constructed under the super- 
vision of Rev. J. N. Forman. 

In 1893, the Mission decided to ask Government to release it of all 
legal responsibility in Rakha Village, while some land was reserved for 
the church and school. During the transfer of the land to Government, 
the property reserved by the Mission was, through an oversight in making 
out the papers, also turned over, with Rakha Village to Government, which 
in turn put all in the hands of a non-Christian Zamindar, thus subjecting 
the school to inconvenience and uncertainty until the title to our property 
was cleared more than twenty years later. 

The Tracys were again stationed at Rakha from 1900 to about 1902, 
while Miss M. Rogers worked in the orphanage at that time. Rev. R. C. 
Smith Sr. assisted her as business manager of the school and built another 
dormitory, now called “Smith Hall.” Miss Rogers was followed by 
Miss Morrow, who came from Fatehpur, bringing other orphans with her 
from there. 
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In 1907 Miss Emily Forman was sent from Etawah to take charge 
of the orphanage at Rakha, while Miss Morrow was transferred to Etah. 
By that time, the orphanage was in a deplorable state and filled with 
tuberculosis, due, no doubt, to the previous lack of nourishment of the 
famine orphans before reaching Rakha, from time to time. Dr. Annie 
Young spent a year with Miss Forman attempting to make the place 
sanitary. She had the ‘“‘phus’’ (straw) and tile roofs removed, with walls 
scraped and exposed to the sun. A segregation camp was then erected 
outside the school walls, for those suffering with active tuberculosis. 


Discipline, in those early days, was a real problem, especially as the 
girls strongly objected to manual work. I have heard Miss Forman tell 
how she just wept over the whole situation, as she faced an almost im- 
possible task. After the tuberculosis cases were placed in their segrega- 
tion camp, for instance, one or more of them proceeded to set fire to it! 

Miss M. E. Robinson soon joined Miss Forman, as head mistress 
of the school, until Miss Forman went on furlough in 1912. Miss Robin- 
son then became Principal of the school during Miss Forman’s absence. 


When I joined Miss Forman and Miss Robinson in 1911, conditions 
were still primitive. As for discipline, girls were often placed in solitary 
confinement, to refiect upon their misdoings and then would sometimes 
go on hunger-strike! 


When the girls, however, found Miss Forman working cheerfully 
with them and making quite a jolly time of their tasks, they soon became 
ashamed of their stubborn resistance and worked happily with their 
Principal. In school, also, keen interest in class-work gradually made 
severe discipline unnecessary, until teachers and girls were working in 
enthusiastic co-operation, thus making the wheels run more smoothly. 
Miss Forman found a poorly equipped, unsanitary orphanage and left a 
well equipped modern school, when she went on furlough in 1929. The 
material and spiritual progress of the school, under her management, was 
greater than for any like period in the school’s history and the impress 
she left there will last as long as the school endures. 


Others who served in the school are Miss A. Clark as Headmistress, 
while Miss Forman was on furlough in 1921-22 and I took over tem- 
porary charge, Miss Louisa Lee on three or more occasions, filling in either 
as Headmistress or Manager; as Headmistresses Miss Jane Francis in 
1929-30, Miss Hine in 1930-31 and Miss Murray in 1931-32, Miss Vande 
Bunt, 1932-35, first as Headmistress and later as Manager for part of a 
year, and Mrs. E. G. Parker as Headmistress from 1934-36. From 1912 
to 1929, I acted as Headmistress and, since then, have had the manage- 
ment of the school, except when on furlough. 


Miss Robinson sent up the first class from Rakha in 1912, for the’ 
Government Anglo-Vernacular Middle Examinations thus transforming 
the school. from_a Vernacular Primary to an Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School. There was no class to take the above examination in 1913; but 
since 1914, classes have appeared each year for the Government Anglo- 
Vernacular Examinations. At first, I thought that it was practically 
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impossible for a Middle School candidate to pass her Government Examin- 
ations in the First Division; but after a few more years of faithful work 
by teachers and pupils, a large percentage began to pass in the First 
Division and several times one of the Rakha girls has led the Province. 


Our first trained teacher lived in a small mud-walled godam quite 
a contrast to our present comfortable teachers’ quarters. 


In to11, with the exception of the old school house, all of our 
buildings were of mud, with grass or country tile roofs, which required 
constant repair. Our main school building was a long, narrow mud 
pavilion, divided into small sections by pardah partitions and with a 
grass roof. The hostel compound was filled with small mud_ buildings 
crowded together, while the verandah of the main dormitory was walled 
off to serve as teachers’ kitchen, food-supply godam, etc.; but as the 
years have passed, mud buildings and surrounding walls have gradually 

_been torn down, Frizoni tiles have replaced country tiles, verandahs have 
been opened up for a good circulation of fresh air and at last we acquired 
two new brick dormitories, a new kitchen, several storerooms and a 
commodious school building with long verandahs, an assembly hall and 
sixteen classrooms. It was fortunate for the school that our Mission 
Treasurer, Mr. G. Dunbar, was not transferred to Dehra Dun until all 
the above had been accomplished; for our beautiful new brick buildings 
are a monument to his kindly labours and skill. We are thankful that 
he was living in Fatehgarh when, during the post war period, the Lillie 
J. Rogan bequest of $15,c00 followed by a Government grant of 
Rs. 38,000, enabled him to transform our poorly built school into a 
modern, properly equipped institution. The two new dormitories made 
it possible for our enrolment to increase from 110 in Ig1I2 to about 
200, though we have reduced our numbers of late, for financial and 
practical reasons. 


The school is now no longer an orphanage and, year by year, the 
parents of cur pupils are learning that they must share morc in the 
expense of educating their children. The unattractive black and white 
durable school uniform is being gradually and surely replaced by clothing 
provided by parents who are able to do so, though we still have room 
for improvement in this respect. 


In both class-room and hostel, every effort is being made to train the 
children along practical Jines which will lead to health and self-reliance, 
in order to fit them for the life which each must live, as Christian mothers, 
evangelists, teachers or nurses; for these girls will become some of our 
Christian leaders in the future. May God’s blessing continue to rest 

upon these little ones of His in Rakha Girls’ School! 


FIFTY YEARS AT THE WANAMAKER 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The soft gleaming of lighted wicks from hundreds of oil-filled wee 
clay lamps and the pungent scent of jasmine garlands, are they not India’s 
peculiar way of showing love for those to whom she wishes to do honour? 

The occasion was the dedication of the hall of the remodelled class- 
room building of Mary Wanamaker High School to the memory of Mary 
Eveline Lucas who founded the Schcol in 1885. The day was November 
yth, 1935, set apart to mark the Jubilee or s5oth Anniversary of that 
School. 


All morning girls and staff worked happily together decorating the 
hall, arranging seats, making the simple purple and white curtain which 
hid the memorial tablet and arranging the wee clay lamps in class-rooms, 
along the roof of the building and outlining the sides of the long passage 
to the hostel buildings. These were lighted after the ceremony and, in 
their soft light, the guests wandered about informally through the ad- 
joining class-rooms or chatted in groups on the lawn. 


The service was beautifully reverent from the processional by. the 
choir of girls in white sarees to the closing ceremony of unveiling the 
tablet just outside the hall door by Dr. J. J. Lucas. The tablet reads:— 

LUCAS: HALL 
In Lovinc Memory oF 
Mary Everine Lucas 
Wuo In 1885 FounpDED 
MARY WANAMAKER HIGH SCHOOL 
November 7th, 1935. 

The service began with a call to prayer by the Principal to which 
the choir of girls gave a choral response, after which all joined in a 
responsive reading, led by Dr. J. Manry. Mr. Y. Theyufilus of the co- 
operating English Methodist Mission then led in prayer. 

The happiest part of the service was the address by Dr. Lucas which 
took the form of a simple and lovely tribute. He spoke quietly and 
lovingly of the missionary call and service of his wife, the late Mary Eveline 
Lucas, who founded the school. A fitting part of the service was the 
reading by the Headmistress, Miss L. Bux, of a short history of the School 
which took us fifty years back into its past. 


The Mary Wanamaker High School began fifty years ago in tk 


Jumna Church. “The School was opened by Mrs. J. J. Lucas as a ventu aps 


of faith. Before 1885 girls from Allahabad who wished to attend High 
School had to make the long and then difficult journey to Dehra Dun, 
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the last forty-two miles of the route—from Saharanpur over the Sewaliks 
—being accomplished in ekkas. Many girls found the cold winters in 
Dehra Dun very trying. 

For the first two years (1885-87) classes continued to be held in 
the Church building. The first teacher was Miss Clarke, a daughter of 
Mr. Joshua Clarke, at that time Assistant Registrar of the High Court, 
and for many years a faithful elder of St. Andrew’s Church. Miss Clarke 
later married Mr. Carleton, a well-known barrister. 


By 1887 Government recognition was secured, and at the same time 
a building grant of Rs. 6,000. The Northwestern Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, at Chicago, which supported Mrs. Lucas through- 
out her service in India, gave $6,000 for the same purpose. The build- 
ings erected then for what until 1903 was called the Jumna Mission 
Girls’ School, have been continuously in use for residential and instruc- 
“tional purpose ever since, and now form part of the plant of Ewing 
Christian College and the Jumna Mission High School. 


The second Principal of the School was Mrs. John Newton, under 
whose capable leadership it prospered. Mrs. Newton was ably assisted 
by Miss Morrow, later of the Rakha Girls’ School, Fatehgarh, and by 
Miss Colman, later of the Girls’ High School, Dehra Dun. Other strong 
women who helped to build up the School in the first decade or so of its 
life were Mrs. Chuckeroutty and her daughter. 

In 1898, when Miss Jane W. Tracy first became associated with the 
School, the Government grant for maintenance was Rs. 100 a month, at 
which figure it stood for some five or six years longer. ‘The grant for 
1936-37 of nearly Rs. 1,000 per month is an evidence of the growing 
confidence of Government in the worth and efficiency of the School. 

The first girls to pass the Matriculation Examination (the percursor 
of the present High School Examination) were also the first to appear 
for that examination, Missess Indubala Roy and Victoria Lewis. 

In 1902 the Allahabad Christian College was founded, and the deci- 
sion was taken to move the Jumna Girls’ High School to the present site. 
A compound of rather more than eight acres, on which stood two old 
ramshackle thatched bungalows, was bought from Mrs. Hamilton for 
Rs. 12,000. One of the bungalows was torn down, and in its place was 
erected Wanamaker Hall, the main building of the School. The other 
bungalow was converted into a classroom building. A special gift of 
Rs. 11,000 from the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, in 1934 
made it possible completely to reconstruct and modernize this building, 
which the Board of Governors of the School unanimously resolved hence- 
forth to call Lucas Hall, in memory of one who was the first Principal 
and life-long friend of the institution. 

_. The main residential building of the School, erected in 1903, was 
given by Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to his 
wife, Mary. It was built -by Frizzoni and Company at a cost of slightly 
more than Rs. 40,000. When Sir James La Rouche laid the foundation 
stone, he looked at the plans and remarked with a smile that such a 
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building would have cost Government double that amount. No grant 
was received from Government toward the cost of Wanamaker Hall, 
but years afterward a grant was received toward the cost of an addition 
on the south side. 


The process of moving from the old site to the new, while the 
School was in regular session, is vividly described by Miss Tracy: ““We 
moved from our beautiful Jumna Compound to the Wanamaker School 
site in December of 1903. That was a great moving because it had 
to be accomplished with the School in full session. It took two full weeks 
to complete the trek. Two of us would start out of a morning with a 
tiffin basket, following on behind a line of fourteen well-loaded hand- 
thelas. On arrival at Katra the thelas would be cleared as quickly as 
might be, and sent back to the Jumna for.a second trip. So two would 
stay at Katra, unpacking and arranging, while the rest of the staff at 
the other end, packed and loaded and taught school! The last of our 
’ goods and chattels to be brought across consisted of beds and degchis 
—this on December 22nd. One day of excitement in the new school 
and then off for the Christmas Holidays!” 


Miss Mary P. Forman, who had served for one year before the move, 
continued as Principal for about ten years afterward, in the new site. 
(She was again associated with the School for a few years from 1919 
on.) In 1gro she reported 136 girls in the hostel, besides 12 day pupils. 
In the early days with Miss Forman and at her right hand were Miss 
Misra (now Mrs. N. C. Mukerji) and Miss Agnes Anthony. Dr. Arthur 
H. Ewing was a tower of strength for the School; and close at hand 
were ‘“‘Father” and Mrs. Lucas. There was one whose name is remem- 
bered by those who were associated with her in the School in those days, 
Mrs. Martin, our housekeeper, matron, nurse—an Irish woman, a 
soldier’s daughter, who worked twelve months of the year, day and night, 
on a salary of Rs. 30 a month, and who did it cheerfully. Hail, Mrs. 

artin. 


Miss Evelyn Lucas (later Mrs. C. D. Thompson) with her gracious 
presence served the School from 1912 till the time of her marriage in 
1916, and continued always a true friend and helper. 


In 1931 a small Advisory Committee which had been for some time 
associated with the Principal in the management of the School, was trans- 
formed into a Board of Governors, with definite powers and responsibi- 
lities. The Board of Governors includes representatives of the staff, of the 
Christian Church, of other educational institutions, and of the general 
constituency of the School. 


With effect from July 1935 (another feature of our Jubilee year) 
the English Methodist Missionary Society has assumed a share in the sup- 


| 


port of and responsibility for the School. This union has already meant — 
a great enrichment of the School’s life and we look forward to increasing | 


benefits from this co-operation. It should be remarked that it is the 


definite policy of the School, and of its supporting bodies, to welcome — 


the co-operation of other Christian organizations. 
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Wanamaker is the only High School for Indian girls under Protestant 
Christian auspices in the vast area formed by lines drawn from Lucknow 
to Burdwan, from Burdwan to Ranchi, from Ranchi to Jubbulpore, from 
Jubbulpore to Agra, and from Agra to Lucknow. The enrolment for 
1936-37 is 175, (of which 52 are boarders) and consists of Christians 
(70°) and non-Christians from all parts of this large area. 


The School believes that co-education is good in India as elsewhere, 
and accordingly admits both boys and girls to its primary classes. It 
believes that the seclusion of purdah is unnecessary, and is incompatible 
with true education; therefore it will not compromise at this point. It 
looks upon education as all round growth, which may be stimulated but 
must not be forced. It believes that in the India of to-morrow educated 
women of the highest character, who have been touched by the spirit of 
the Master, will be more needed than ever. And it dare not attempt 
anything less than to help its girls to prepare to meet that call. 


Many other names should have a place in the pages of this history. 
All cannot be mentioned though each has her place in the hearts and 
memory of the pupils whom she served. Loving replies to the invitation 
to the dedication came from Miriam McGaw Benade, Mrs. Edwards and 
Myrtle Ducret Law. These sent good wishes and showed a keen and 
real interest in the School they had formerly served. 


The hall, now remodelled and dedicated, has become the chapel 
where we begin each day with devotions. It has added a new dignity 
and reverence to the entire school life to pass out each morning from 
these devotions to the adjoining class-rooms for the day’s work. A 
photograph of Mrs. Lucas, presented by Dr. Lucas and garlanded on 
the occasion of the dedication hangs in the front of the hall reminding 
us of those whose lives have gone into the building of the School. May 
the spirit of love and service which inspired the founder and her suc- 
cessors, inspire all who share this privilege of moulding and shaping in 
the spirit of the Master the lives of those who come to grow within 
the walls of Wanamaker. 


ISABELLA THOBURN SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


I like to recall Bishop Thoburn’s story of his sister’s call to India- 
He said he had been in India for a number of years preaching and working 
very hard to bring the people to Christ, but the longer he worked the 
more he realized that India would never be deeply influenced until the 
women of India could also hear the message of Christ, and he knew 
with the ‘Purdah’ system, a man would never have the opportunity of 
preaching to women. One evening when he was walking on his lawn, 
and thinking and praying for the women of India, an eagle feather fell at 
his feet, and that to him was a message from God to pick up the feather 
and use it for a pen to write to his sister Isabella and challenge her to 
come to India and take up the work for women. He wrote that letter 
and Miss Isabella Thoburn considered it a definite call from God. At 
that time there was no society in the Methodist Church to send out women 
missionaries, but Miss Thoburn and five or six other women got together 
and organized a society and through their work and influence they raised 
sufficient funds to send Miss Thoburn and a lady doctor to India. When 
Miss Thoburn arrived in Lucknow, she decided to start a school for girls, 
believing that education was the best way to influence and help the women 
of India. But to her surprise, the parents of girls saw no reason for 
educating girls, and so she worked for months trying to persuade parents 
to send their daughters to school. Finally she succeeded in getting six 
girls and rented a room in the Aminabad Bazaar. But a school for girls 
such an unusual thing that men of the bazaar crowded around to 
see what was going on, so Miss Thoburn had to hire a watchman to 
keep the crowds away. The school began on April 18, 1870. 


Shortly after this a number of famine orphans were brought to Miss 
Thoburn and she found it necessary to move her school into larger and 
more suitable quarters, and so the next move was into a building near the 
Clock Tower. At this time she appealed to the faithful women at home 
for money for a school, and they responded and set her about five thousand 
dollars. Then Miss Thoburn began to look for a suitable location. She 
heard that Lal Bagh palace and gardens were for sale but she thought 
that was out of the question. However, she went to look at it and was 
very favourably impressed, but was about to leave without asking the 
price. The man who was showing her around asked if she wasn’t inter- 
ested in buying Lal Bagh and she said, ‘Yes, but it is much too palatial 
for our needs, and the price will be far more than we can pay.” Then 
the man said, “Do you realize that they are practically giving this place 
away? They are offering it for Rs. 14,000.” Then Miss Thoburn 
became interested because that was practically the amount that she had in 
hand for the purpose of buying a school building. “But,” the man said, 
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“there is one condition. You must deliver to the owner of Lal Bagh 
all of the money in silver rupees.” And so it came about that Miss 
Thoburn drew from the bank fourteen thousand rupees in silver and had 
them placed in a carriage and she delivered the money in person. 

Lal Bagh palace was far beyond the needs of the school at the 
- beginning, but Miss Thoburn lived to see her school outgrow that build- 
ing and another had to be added. 


By 1883, the first high school class was ready to take the govern- 
ment examination. And then there was an appeal for Miss Thoburn to 
add College classes. She hesitated on account of lack of funds, but 
the mother of one of the students offered Rs. 500 toward the beginning, 
and so in 1886, Lal Bagh became a College, the first for girls in all of 
Asia! And this year, 1936, Isabella Thoburn College is celebrating its 
Fiftieth Anniversary. 


The School and College gradually grew until it outgrew its bounds 
at Lal Bagh and in 1922, the College department moved across the river 
two miles away to Chand Bagh. 


For about twenty years the Presbyterians have been co-operating in 
Isabella Thoburn Coilege to the extent of furnishing two missionary 
teachers. Miss Wilma Eustis was the first Presbyterian to be sent there, 
and she was followed by Miss Harriet Downs, Miss Henrietta Inglis, Miss 
Sadie Johnson, and Miss Dorothy Dragon. 


At present the teaching personnel of the College is made up of- 
- about half Indian teachers, many of them graduates of the College. All, 
whether missionaries or Indians have tried to uphold Miss Thoburn’s 
high ideals. High scholastic results are desired and have often been se- 
cured, but the development of character is the first and essential aim. 


The motto of the College is: ““We receive to give,” and many of the 
graduates of the College have been giving themselves in pioneer work 
for the women in India in the same way as Miss Isabella Thoburn did. 


» 


THE ALLAHABAD CHRISTIAN 
COLEERGY 


The first missionaries in Allahabad, Mr. and Mrs. McEwen, started 
schools for both boys and girls in the year 1836. For one hundred years 
except for the break of 1857-58, there has been continuously in Allaha- 
bad educational work carried on by the American Presbyterian mission- 
aries. In the ‘Forties’ the East India Company turned over its higher 
educational work to our Mission with land and buildings, generous grants, 
if not from the East India Company itself directly and officially, then 
from its officers. After the disturbance of ’57-58 was over when mis- 
sionaries settled down again, the higher educational work was not re- 
started. Work was continued only through the high school. During 
the nineties the North India Mission considered the question of reopening 
higher educational work in Allahabad. The Board in New York ap- 
proved; but said that Board funds could not be set aside for this pur- 
pose, that if it agreed to a college in Allahabad the college must finance 
itself without interfering with the general funds of the Board. Appeals 
must be made to individuals and not to the church constituency at large. 
‘The North India Mission invited Arthur Henry Ewing (who had served 
one term in the Punjab Mission) to come and start the College. He 
arrived in 1901. Dr. Lucas has put on record the beginnings, how 
without money, without the approval of the educational authorities, the 
College started. In Dr. Ewing the first American teacher and Principal; 
and in Prabhu Das the first Indian employed by the College, the College 
was peculiarly fortunate. It is doubtful whether any finer men could 
have been chosen. Arthur Henry Ewing was a great worker, great 
scholar, widely read, with a passion for accuracy. In addition he had 
executive and administrative ability. These were combined with a loyalty 
to the Lord Jesus, and a physical and mental and spiritual energy that — 
were dynamic. I know no other man, who in the brief space of eleven — 
years, in the face of such terrific obstacles, achieved so much. Old — 
students of Dr. Ewing come to me, their eyes glisten as they relate 
their experiences with Arthur Ewing. He had great sympathy with the 
under-privileged and the poor and the needy. He would work hard 
himself to help them. He was as gentle as a mother in caring for a sick 
student. I have known him to stay up all night in order to minister to — 
a College student that was desperately ill. With all this he found time 
to be Pastor of the Jumna Church and Superintendent of the Sunday 
Schoool with the lesson always carefully written out in a note book. 
He preached two or three nights a week either in the Chowk Church 
or in the Kotah Parcha. His gospel was not lopsided or unbalanced; it 
was based on the example and teachings and commands of our Lord. 
He, like his Lord, was interested in everything physical, mental and 
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spiritual that made for the betterment of humanity. On two occasions 
he acted as Registrar of the Allahabad University. 


The first American to be associated with Dr. Ewing was Preston 
H. Edwards whose salary was provided by John Wanamaker. Dr. 
Edwards also was a brilliant scholar, a gifted physicist. He was the first 
one in charge of the Christian Boys’ Boarding House. The Rev. and_ 
Mrs. Allison were the first missionaries appointed by the Farrukhabad 
Mission to teach in the College. These with a Moulvi and Pandit was 
the staff of the College when I arrived in 1903. There had been eleven 
students in 1902, there were 31 in 1903-04. In July of 1904 I began 
to teach Economics to the first batch of B.A. students as well as teaching 
English and Bible, also English in the High School. When Mr. Allison 
left the College my wife and I were given charge of the Christian Boys’ 
Boarding House, which had taken over buildings vacated by the Mary 
Wanamaker Girls’ High School, which later became ‘‘Little India.” 


Dr. Ewing started the College in faith without recognition by the 
authorities, but by the time the first class was ready to be examined, recog- 
nition had been secured up to the Intermediate. The students who had 
passed the Intermediate wanted to go for the B.A. degree. Classes were 
also opened without recognition and again, recognition was secured just in 
time to permit the students to sit for their degree examinations. With 
such brilliant teachers as Ewing, Das, Edwards, N. B. Mitra and N. C. 
Mukerji the College felt capable of teaching not only the B.A. but the 
B.Sc. Biology was introduced in 1907. Not because I was fit for it, but 
because I was the only one who had had any biology, to me fell the lot 
of opening the biology department. It was later served with great dis- 
tinction by Winfield Dudgeon and others. As soon as the first batch 
had gone up for its B.A. and B.Sc., M.A. classes were opened in certain 
subjects. Brilliant scholars like C. D. Thompson and W. E. Weld, Avey 
for the Engineering, and Manry, were added to the staff. 


By 1922 when the University reorganization took place in the United 
Provinces, which some of us think of as an educational cyclone, tearing _ 
out and destroying much of value; Intermediate Arts and Science were 
taught in all subjejcts, the same was true of B.A. and B.Sc. and the 
College was affiliated in M.A. (and M.Sc.) in English, Economics, Philo- 
sophy, and M.Sc. in Physics, Chemistry and Biology. 


During Dr. Ewing’s life-time he refused to accept any Government 
grants-in-aid as he said the acceptance of such grants would almost in- 
evitably lead to a curtailment of the usefulness of the Institution; that 
those giving grants would lay down limiting conditions which would 
interfere with the usefulness of the College. Since Government has been 
so generous in giving grants to our Mission schools, and not to ours only, 
but to all who fulfill its conditions, it is questionable whether our Mission 
could carry on its educational work without these government grants. 
We must not forget however that the Government grants always come 
with conditions. Sometimes these conditions have prevented that measure 
of experiment and research in education which is so much needed in 
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India at the present time. But the Government is compelled in the very 
nature of the case to insist upon standardization and uniformity which 
has automatically reduced experimentation and adventure in education 
in India. 

The Mission sanctioned the opening of the Agricultural Department 
in its annual meeting of 1908. It says much for the breadth of vision 
of the College authorities and the Mission at that time that they supported 
the beginning of an Agricultural College. Dr. Ewing letting his mind 
rove over the needs of India thought of an Engineering College which was 
actually begun during his lifetime. HH. T. Avey began this and did 
good work, training students for several years. Both the engineering and 
the agricultural departments were the College’s response to help overcome 
the narrowness of opportunity open to educated Indians. Government 
service, Law, Medicine, Teaching and clerical positions seemed to be the 
only avenue for college educated young men. These avenue could not 
possibly absorb all those who had received higher education. Engineering 
and agricultural courses thus broadened the base of opportunity open to 
educated Indians. The Agricultural Institute sought also to relieve the 
distressing poverty of the Indian village. While too little has been ac- 
complished either by the engineering department or the Agricultural 
Institute, the facts remain, the ideal endures, and if we faint not, nor grow 
weary, we are in a position to serve India through these activities. 

Dr. C. A. R. Janvier was principal of the College from 1913 until 
his death in 1928. This was a period of rapid growth in numbers, both 
of teachers and of taught. During Dr. Janvier’s regime the educational 
cyclone struck. He opposed it with all his strength but he was overruled. 
The College was decapitated and reduced to an Intermediate College. 
I feel that irreparable damage was done to the educational forces of the 
Province when the College was thus reduced. During this period Mr. 
Hazlett, Dr. Kribs, Dr. Malvea, Mr. Biswas joined the staff. Dr. Rice 
succeeded Dr. Janvier. The College has continued to grow. Several 
girls students were admitted 1935. Prentice and Gould are now on the 
Ewing Christian College staff. ih 

Fortunately God in His all-seeing wisdom gave the North Wtia 
Mission the opportunity to continue in higher education through the *ir- 
chase of the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel. This Hostel had bn 
begun by Mr. Manly a distinguished English Scholar. The Rev. W. E. 
S. Holland about 1902 joined him. Holland told me that he could not 
understand why the Governor at that time pushed him off to one side 
of the University, and would not let him have the piece of land near 
Muir College that he wanted. Holland thought that the Governor was 
doing everything to make his venture fail. But with the reorganization 
of university education in the province, the Allahabad University greatly 
extended its area and took up a lot of additional land, so that the Chris- 
tian hostel which had been way off on one side, is now, and has been 
since 1923, at the centre of the whole university. Had we free choice 
and unlimited money we could not secure a finer university site than 
Holland Hall. There is no other Christian hostel in connection with 
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any Indian univerity that is right in at the heart of the university. It is 
greatly regretted that owing to the financial stringency the most has not 
been made of our unique and unrivalled opportunity. Carl Thompson 
for years without any mission grant or help of any kind, just with the 
salary he earned from the university, kept Holland Hall going. His 
retirement from India not only weakens the study of economics, of which 
he was a very profound scholar, but has made the position at Holland 
Hall, lacking his university salary to support it, a very serious problem. 


Application by the Agricultural Institute for affiliation to the Allaha- 
bad University was made. After ninteen years and ten months this was 
granted. The Agricultural Institute is recognized as the de facto Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the Allahabad University. Three batches of 
students have already passed out of the Agricultural Institute with degrees 
of B.Sc.(Ag.) granted by the Allahabad University. The Agricultural 
Institute was recognized by the Imperial Dairy Expert and in 1924 the 
first class of students to the Imperial Dairy Diploma course was admitted 
and the first examination conducted by the Imperial Dairy Expert in 
1925. Messrs. Hayes, Vaugh, Hatch, Brooks, Schneider, Vestal, Mosher, 
Pugh, C. Dass, are now on the teaching staff. Mr. Vaugh began a three 
year apprentice course for farm mechanics restricted to Christian boys 
which has been very successful. 


In 1934 Ewing Christian College, Holland Hall, the Jumna Boys’ 
High School, and the Agricultural Institute, were united to form the 
Allahabad Christian College. This has drawn these separate units into 
closer co-operation and co-ordination of staff and equipment for service, 
resulting in increased efficiency, though not without decreased expenditure. 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


A well-educated ministry has always been an aim of the Presbyteriam 
Church, both in Scotland and in America. Accordingly, it is not sur- 
prising that Presbyterian Missions in India soon began to wrestle with 
the problem of giving its Indian preachers an adequate training and a 
wider intellectual outlook. 


The first recorded attempts along this line were made in the early 
sixties of the last century. Small groups of promising young men or 
catechists were gathered together from time to time by individual mission- 
aries for short term schools. Besides these, courses of reading were ap- 
pointed, on passing examinations in which a preacher or catechist might 
advance to a higher grade. This was better than no training, but was 
soon recognized as being altogether inadequate. Accordingly, sometime 
in the seventies, for several years only a Theological School was opened 
in Allahabad. Instruction was given in Urdu, and it was soon felt that 
to have one Presbyterian Seminary in Allahabad, and another somewhere 
in the Punjab, giving similar instruction in the same language would be 
a waste of money and men. 


In 1883, the Synod of India of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., meeting in Saharanpur, took the first steps for the establishment 
of a Theological College in Saharanpur which should serve the needs of 
both Missions. The new institution was opened in January, 1885 with 
Dr. E. M. Wherry and Dr. J. C. R. Ewing as the first professors. The 
first class was graduated in July 1887, and consisted of nine men. In 
1902 86 men had graduated from the Seminary, of whom 23 had come 
from the North India Mission area. The number of students in the 
Seminary varied between fifteen and thirty until March, 1909, when the 
first Village Pastors’ Class was admitted. At that time there were 47 
students enrolled in the College, of whom 28 were from the North India 
Mission area. The Village Pastor’s Course was designed to meet the 
needs of our Missions for men to work in the Mass Movements then going 
on in both the United Provinces and Punjab. Most of the Indian leaders 
in the district evangelistic work carried on in the North India Mission 
area, as well as the Pastors of a number of city churches in Allahabad 
and Farrukhabad Presbyteries are graduates of the Saharanpur Theologi- 
cal College. 


A paper on the work of the Seminary would not be complete with- 
out a mention of some of the able and devoted missionaries of the North 
India Mission who have been its professors. The Rev. Henry Forman 
served in the Seminary from 1888 to 1893. His place was taken by the 
Rev. J. J. Lucas who taught in the Seminary from 1894 to 1899. Dr. 
Lucas was followed by the Rev. J. N. Forman, and in 1907, Dr. W. F. 
Johnson became the representative of the North India Mission on the 
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staff of the Seminary, a position which he held until his retirement from 
active mission service. Dr. J. L. Dodds and, for about one year, Dr. 
H. C. Velte have more recently represented our Mission in the Seminary. 


When the missionaries in Etah and Fatehgarh began to baptise large 
numbers of low caste people who became Christians in the remarkable: 
Mass Movements which took place in the early years of this century, the 
need was felt for a new type of worker. Up to this time the Mission. 
staff had been recruited from orphans and scattered individual converts. 
But there were not many of such men available, and in many cases they 
were not very sympathetic with this new kind of work. It was felt that 
the leaders of the new Christian community would have to come from 
the villages. Hence, schools for adults were at once opened in Etah and 
Fatehgarh. A little later, a smaller school was opened in Mainpuri. The 
men and women who came to these schools were always illiterate when 
they entered. After not more than two years of instruction, many of them 
were put to work at Rs. 6 a month for a married couple. The original 
aim was to keep them on a low grade so that self-support would be pos-. 
sible. Later this ideal faded, and more training began to be given and 
higher salaries to be paid. 


In 1907 buildings were erected in Mainpuri with the plan of having 
the work centralized and made more efficient. Men were picked from 
among the graduates of these training schools and sent to take the two- 
_ years’ special Village Pastor’s Course in Saharanpur. This was later given. 
up and the whole work committed to the Central Training School in 
Mainpuri. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandy, Mr. and Mrs. McGaw, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Forman had a great part in beginning this type of training. Mr. Mitchell 
secured the money that made the opening of the Central Training School 
possible. In 1917 Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence were chosen to take charge 
of this work, and were asked to take special training in America to pre- 
pare themselves for the task. They took charge of the Central Training 
School in 1918 and have been in charge ever since. 

This work was very much handicapped in the early days from lack 
of text-books. Scarcely anything was in existence to make the work more 
fruitful. Nor was it until 1920 that the need began to be faced. Since: 
then a number of small text-books have been prepared. This has resulted 
in much more efficient work, for more students can be taught in a given. 
length of time. : 

One thousand men and women have been enrolled in the Central 
Training School since 1918, and as many more in the training schools 
held between 1900 and 1918. Some of them stayed for only a short. 
time, while others completed a full four years’ course. 
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CHRISTIAN HYMNOLOGY 


It was not long after our Mission work was started that the pioneers 
of our Mission realized the need for songs in the vernacular. It has ever 
been a vital part of our faith—we must needs express in song our grati- 
tude, our praise, and our love for God and His Son, our Lord. Hymns 
loved in the Mother Church could hardly be understood by ail those 
who embraced Christianity. It was felt that if they could be put into 
Hindustani they would fill a real need. Consequently we find that as 
early as 1842 Dr. J. Newton, Sr., compiled a book of Psalms and hymns 
in Urdu. Some of these had been prepared by the Rev. Mr. Bowley of 
the C.M.S., but, in the words of Dr. Newton, ‘““Mr. Bowley was not a 
born poet,” and the resulting hymnal was not all it could have been. 


In 1848 Mr. J. F. Ullman joined our Mission and from then on 
there was no dearth of vernacular hymns. He had come to India in 
1839 under a Berlin Mission which did not prove a success because of 
malaria in their district. He joined our Mission when the German Mis- 
sion was dissolved and it was a glad day for us. 


Mr. Newton compiled a second hymnal made up of contributions 
from Mr. Levi Janvier, and still more from Mr. Ullman. The second 
volume continued in use, apparently, until 1872, when a third, contain- 
ing 332 hymns from Mr. Ullman’s hand alone was published. (It con- 
tained 486 hymns and Psalms, 30 bhajans and 17 doxologies). Quite 
a number of these 332 hymns of Mr. Ullman’s had been written by Mr. 
Bowley and others, but they had been revised by Mr. Ullman, and he 
took full responsibility for them. This 1872 hymnal seems to have been 
in use until 1923 when it was revised by a Committee of Synod. In this 
new edition, of “Zabur aur Git” there are 576 hymns of Western origin 
and 196 Hindustani hymns, including translations of the Psalms as 
sung in the Punjab. That is, the proportion of Western hymns is 576 
to 196 Indian hymns, as against 486 Western and 30 Indian hymns in 
the old edition. 192 of the Western hymns are translated by Mr. Ullman, 
54 are by Mr. Deauble of the C.M.S., 32 by Mr. Isaac Fieldbrave, 23 by 
Mr. A. Brodhead, 12 each from the pen of Dr. J. Newton, Sr. and Mrs. 
Sara Newton, and 11 each by Dr. C. A. R. Janvier and Mr. E. P. Newton. 
In the index we find no names connected with 135 hymns. Translators 
of other hymns in the book include Mr. A. Ralla Ram, Mr. J. Gray, 
Dr. J. F. Campbell, Mr. P. N. Sewak, Mrs. C. L. R. Hoskins and others: 

Our Mission has published other collections of hymns from time to 
time. One of the last books put out by Mr. Ullman was a Roman-Urdu 
book of metrical versions of the Psalms. He felt that the day would 
come when the Indian Church would need the comfort of the Psalms. 


He dealt they would be of more help than any of the hundreds of hymns 
he had prepared. 
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We find that in the “Git ki Kitab’’ published by the Methodist Mis- 
sion, 64 of Mr. Ullman’s hymns are used, 79 of Mr. Fieldbrave’s, and 9 of 
Mr. Brodhead’s. ‘Thus we see that members of our Mission have helped 
not only ourselves but other churches as well. 


Of course in the beginning of our Mission’s history there were no 
Hindustani Christians to write hymns. We are unable to say when or 
by whom the first Hindustani Christian hymns were produced. ‘“‘Bhajan 
Sangrah,” a collection of forty Hindi bhajans, compiled by Dr. W. F. 
Johnson, was first published in 1865-66. It is probably the first collection 
of bhajans published, and is still extensively used, especially by those 
who work among Hindus. In the Roman Urdu hymn book used about 
1871, a few Hindustani hymns were printed along with translations of 
Western hymns. This would indicate that during the years previous to 
that time, enough interest had developed in indigenous music and forms 
of poetry for use in Christian worship to warrant having these bhajans 

and gazals printed in the church hymnal. However, Dr. Lucas has said 
that Mr. Ullman, for one, strongly disapproved of their use in the church 
service, and it is doubtful if he ever gave out one of these numbers to be 
sung in church. On the other hand, Dr, Johnson would have used at 
least one in a service and would have led it himself, as he was a gifted 
singer, a lover of Indian music, and himself a writer of bhajans. 


In the history of the hymnology of the Indian Church the following 
is of interest. It is taken from a pamphlet entitled “Literary Work of 
the A. P. Mission, North India,” and was written by Rev. J. J. Lucas 
in 1884 for the semi-centennial celebration of our Mission at Ludhiana. 


“Mr. Ullman has also prepared a book of hymns and songs for 
children entitled, ‘Gitavali’ containing the 60 hymns and- songs of the 
‘Gitamala’ with 65 added, including his translation of ‘The Old, Old 
Story.’ The ‘Gitavali’ has been published by the Punjab Religious Book. 
Society with full music for the piano or harmonium. The Society also 
gave a prize of 300 Rupees for this book, and Mr. Perkins, C.M.S., one 
of the Examining Committee, thus writes concerning it in the Annual 
Report of the Punjab Religious Book Society for 1875: ‘The language 
and nation is happy that has such a charming collec:ion. Viewed as the 
work of a foreigner, it is a wonderful example of the triumph of patient’ 
industry over the difficulties of versification in a strange tongue. The 
lovely simplicity and naturalness of. the hymns, the correctness of idiom: 
and the appropriateness of thought to Eastern conditions, all render it, in 
my opinion, one of the very best books Ihave ever seen for India.’ 


“Thus it appears that for over thirty-five years Mr. Ullman has been 
intimately identified with the preparation of the hymns sung by old and 
young, not only in our own but also in the other Missions of North India. 

“Tn 1875 the North India Tract Society published in its Sunday 
School series in the Nagari character, a hymn’ book, ‘Git o Bhajan,’ pre- 
pared by Rev. A. Brodhead and Rev. T. S. Wynkoop. This book con- 
tains 174 hymns and bhajans. Some of’ the best of them are by our 
native brethren, as, for example, ‘Main’ Kuchh Janun na Krus Siwae,’ by 
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Lala Har Parshad of Farrukhabad, and others by the late lamented 
Pancham Masih of Fatehpur. These bhajans have great power in moving 
the hearts of Hindus as well as of our Christian people, and we could do 
well to increase their number, and use them more largely in our public 
worship. The proportion of bhajans and gazals to hymns, that is, 30 
to 486 in the present (1884) hymn book, will speedily be reversed when 
the Church embraces a large proportion of members uninfluenced by 
Western tastes. . . I venture to say that the future Church of India will 
not sing to any great extent hymns set to English tunes, but as it grows 
in strength and numbers, European metres and music will be discarded, 
and the bhajans and gazals, with native musical instruments to accompany 
them will be introduced into our public worship. Nor need this be a 
matter of regret. In the end it will prove a great power in winning 
souls to Christ, and it will certainly lessen the prejudice of Hindus against 
our public worship, and allow them to take part in it.” 


As we have now reached the year 1936, it is interesting to consider 
how far this hope ventured by Dr. Lucas over fifty years ago has 
materialized. As shown above, the proportion is not reversed, but at 
least the number of Indian hymns has greatly increased. 


In order to get some idea of how extensively Indian music is used 
in the larger central churches of our Mission at the present time, a brief 
questionnaire was sent out to missionaries who attend these churches. 
A summary of the replies received in regard to ten such churches shows: 


1. Except for one church where only Hindustani hymns are used, 
and one other where they are used in the same proportion as are Western 
hymns, the latter are still more commonly used in worship services in 
our central churches. 


2. In one church, Hindustani musical instruments are used to 
accompany Hindustani hymns sung by the congregation. In two other 
churches they are used with special numbers. 


3. Some objections to the use of bhajans and gazals in the church 
services are:—(a) Those in popular use are not of a devotional nature. 
(b) They do not fit particular sermon subjects. (c) The obsolete 
words are not understood by the singers and are, therefore, not useful 
in a devotional service. (d) The congregation often cannot agree on 
how these songs should be sung, and the result is neither aesthetic nor 
worshipful. 


There may be several reasons why the Western tunes still prevail. 
One is that Western education and customs have continued to be spread 
in India, and in our city churches there are few members who have not 
come under this influence. - The Hindustani tunes are used almost al- 
together in the village groups who are not touched by Western customs. 
Those who are educated in our Mission schools have come to like Western 
music. This is not a matter of regret, but one must deplore the fact 
that there does not seem to be an equal appreciation of Indian music. 
Perhaps some city congregations feel that the bhajan with its repetition 
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of lines, is worthy only of the village group whose members are more 
or less illiterate. Some bhajan collections are more useful in giving the 
Gospel story to non-Christians than they are as devotional hymns for 
Christians. 

Surely among the 196 Hindustani songs in ‘‘Zabur aur Git’ there 
must be a large number that are devotional in words and music, that are- 
reverent and full of the spirit of worship; that set forth the message of 
salvation attractively, if we Westerners and Hindustanis, too, would take 
the trouble to study them and learn to sing them properly. Let us 
rejoice that in our United Provinces there are at least two schools where 
music is being taught, and that through them there is an increased 
interest in Hindustani music as well as instruction in the correct singing 
of Western music. 

In regard to authors of bhajans and gazals we were able to find very 
little. One of the earliest of the bhajan writers was Lala Har Parshad 
of Farrukhabad, who was the author of a booklet of bhajans. Dr. Lucas re- 
calls that when he was itinerating in Farrukhabad District, 1874-80, with 
Lala Har Parshad, he often heard him put into his messages to little 
groups of Hindus in the villages the depth of meaning in the words of 
his bhajan, “Main kuchh janun na krus siwae.” 


Examination of the index of “Zabur aur Git” shows 18 of the 
bhajans credited to the authorship of “‘Shuja’at Ali,” but we have no 
other facts concerning him. Some of his bhajans are very popular among 
Christians in our villages. 

In “Dehati Git ki Kitab,” a compilation made by Rev. E. G. Parker 
of 104 Hindustani hymns, there are 19 written by Kadar Nath, a former 
evangelistic worker in Farrukhabad District. The bhajans in this book, 
which is used in many villages of the United Provinces, have been 
written for the most part by contemporary writers. Padre Janki Parshad 
of the Bewar Home Mission Field of Farrukhabad Presbytery has contri- 
buted several. He also is much in demand at Christian melas to sing 
“The Mangal Katha,” a poetical setting of the life of Christ. Padre 
Radha Krishan, also of Farrukhabad, is the author of a number of 
bhajans popular among our village Christians. He has also written a 
Hindi epic poem setting forth the story of salvation as found in the 
Book of Romans. The tune to which it is sung is popular during the 
rainy season. 

Dr. J. H. Lawrence should be mentioned as one who is interested 
in improving the meaning and spiritual tone of Hindustani hymns, and 
he has written and published collections of bhajans with this in mind. 


Evidently there is no lack in the quantity of bhajans produced. It 
seems quite easy for most of our evangelistic workers to write a bhajan. 
One of them says he has a collection of 100 of his own composition. But 
there is room for improvement in the quality, and let us hope that in the 
future great progress along this line will be made. 
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We long for the day when a strong Christian poet and an equally 
inspired musician may work together on an inherently and entirely Indian 
type of song for our Church. Such hymns would express the deep reli- 
gious feeling of the members of our great Indian Church, and be in no 
way suggestive of the faiths from which the fathers of our church mem- 
bers turned. The Marathi country has Tilak’s poems, and the Bengali 
Christians are able to use many of Tagore’s lovely songs even though the 
writer is not a Christian. Our part of India has not yet produced Christian 
singers of this calibre. In the meantime our hymnology is of necessity 
limited to adaptations of Hindu and Moslem tunes with Christian words, 
and to the translations of Western hymns. We are grateful for these 
and thank God for those who laboured to make them possible. But our 
hope and our prayer is that God may raise up from among our church 
members singers with zeal and ability to produce Christian Indian music 
which will more adequately fill a great need. 


ECONOMIC UPLIFT IN NORTH INDIA 
MISSION 


Prior to the influx of Mass Movement Christians into the Indian 
Church, economic uplift was classified as secular work in mission parlance, 
and as such was a doubtful form of activity for missionaries. Secular 
education had some approval but as Dr. Warren writes in 1858 “Lately 
there has grown up a feeling, in certain quarters in America, that mis- 
sionaries ought not to engage at all in giving instruction in secular know- 
ledge, but ought to confine themselves to the direct preaching of the 
Gospel.” (Page 247—-Warren.) He then proceeds to defend secular 
education. This good man was himself a printer by trade and the founder 
of the Mission Press in Allahabad. He finds it necessary also to defend 
the Mission Press as a form of mission activity. He writes, ‘““The ques- 
tion may be raised, how long will it be necessary to carry on such esta- 
blishments as mission presses? The answer must be, till some of the 
native Christians can take them off our hands. They are necessary now 
for various reasons, especially as affording employment to the native 
Christians. But if any of our Christians should prove to be such business 
men that they can take the presses over, and gradually pay for them, doing 
our work and employing our people, it would be better to transfer them 
and so gradually to disconnect the missions from secular business. This, 
however, may not be practicable for several years to come.” (“A Glance 
Backward at Fifteen Years of Missionary Life in North India,” Rev. 
q. Watren. Pages 71, 72; 1856). 

In spite of the fact that secular work was a doubtful form of activity 
for missionaries, we find two secular ventures carried on with considerable 
success, and begun almost at the beginning of mission work in North 
India. The Presbyterian Mission Press was established about 1840 and in 
spite of difficulties as to press men, type-building, accommodations etc., 
grew under the careful supervision of Dr. Warren, until it turned out 
work superior ‘“‘to other presses above Calcutta.” ‘“The press gathered 
about itself a congregation of more than forty native Christians, some of 
them converts, and some from orphan-asylums. Constant efforts were 
made to work in all the Christians who could be procured, that were 
at all fit for the employment offered, in place of the heathen and Musal- 
mans, who were necessarily employed at first. It afforded facilities for 
employing enquirers. But its direct usefulness in furnishing tracts and 
Scriptures for distribution throughout the country, is what is mainly to 
be looked at.” (Pages 66, 67 Warren.) 


This press likewise afforded opportunity for the employment of 
orphan boys, who after the famine of 1837-38 had been gathered together 
in the orphanage at Allahabad under the supervision of Presbyterian Mis- 
sionaries.. In order to have the boys engaged in some manual occupation 
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by which to support themselves, the book-binding work of the press was 
done at the orphanage. The boys did all the folding and sewing. “This 
plan was adhered to till nearly all the boys, who were employed in this 
part of the work, were married and left the asylum.”’ (P. 69—Warren). 


Dr. Warren’s idea that some day the press could be turned over to 
Indian Christians was realized when after the Mutiny the press was leased 
to Mr. J. J. Caleb and Mr. John Jordan. They gradually established 
full control of the business and latterly Mr. Jordan sold his share of the 
business to Mr. Caleb. In October 1919, it passed out of Indian hands 
when the Caleb family sold the business to Mr. E. W. Boyle, a European, 
who operates it as the Mission Press although it no longer is related to 
the Mission. Some Indian Christians are still employed in the press. 
During the eighty years it was under Missionary and Indian Christian 
management, the press gave scores of Christian families a livelihood which 
enabled their descendants to attain a better economic and social status. 


The Mission in Allahabad engaged in another form of uplift by 
providing homes for the Christian employees in the press. This small 
colony was called the Katra Christian Village. The Mission bought and 
built houses and kept up repairs from rentals. Dr. J. J. Lucas in 1934, 
in a note about his relation to this village writes, “I had charge of the 
village for more than twenty years and feel more and more that it was a 
great opportunity to feed and help the little flock there. Many of the 
children born there during these years are now filling positions of use- 
fulness all over North India. The financial burden on the Mission has 
not been great. During the twenty years I had charge, the rent from 
the houses covered the amount expended for the repairs. Only once 
when four of the houses were nearly destroyed by fire, the Mission gave a 
grant of Rs. 500 or Rs. 7oo. It is also to be remembered that during 
most of these sixty or more years the Pastors or preachers, Bible-women 
and teachers have lived in the village, and so the Mission was saved the 
expense of providing houses for them.” 

The Mission had its biggest orphan asylum at Fatehgarh. About 
five hundred orphans were sent there by various Government officials and 
Europeans. To support this large number of orphans the Government 
gave the Mission a tract of rich land, about three hundred bighas (60 
acres) on a lease of fifty years renewable at that time. They charged a 
nominal rental of Rs. 60 per year. The only condition imposed was 
that the Mission maintain an orphanage at Rakha. Dr. Warren says, 
“Had it been possible to preserve the lives of even half of these unfortunate 
children after receiving them into the asylums, it would have caused us 
to have now much larger nominal Christian communities; but they came 
so debilitated and diseased that the greater part died, although attended 
to most kindly and assiduously. It was a most melancholy spectacle. 
The greater part of some parties of them died in a very short time, and 
of the remainder the majority did not survive to reach mature age.” 
(Warren—Page 68). Those that did survive at Fatehgarh were each 
given a plot of 12 Bighas of land when they were married. 
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Dr. Lucas states that “A long row of small cottages for their homes 
were built not far from the Mission houses, the school and orphan 
buildings. In order to provide employment for the larger boys in the 
orphanage six workmen were brought from Mirzapur to give instruction 
in the art of carpet weaving. This branch of industry soon became very 
remunerative, the carpets (Durries) and rugs being made of such good 
material and so well made that sometimes after years of service they sold 
for almost their original cost. To carpet weaving some years later was 
added the manufacture of tents. During the Mutiny of 1857 all the 
Mission Houses, including the Tent and Weaving Factory, the Church, 
Schoo! buildings and homes of the Christians were destroyed. The 
Church had been so well built that only the roof and wood-work could 
be destroyed. After the Mutiny in 1858 these buildings were rebuilt. 


The Tent Factory and Carpet Weaving Industry were revived and 
greatly prospered. The Tent Factory was known as “‘The Native Chris- 
tian Orphanage Tent Factory Company.” It was organized as a joint 
stock company, the original shares issued at Rs. 50 each. The workman- 
ship and quality of tents and durries won the Factory a good name all over 
North India so that the Government and Rajas of Native States patron- 
ized the company. In 1872 the Maharaja of Gwalior paid Rupees ten 
thousand for two large durbar tents made at the orphanage Tent Factory. 
The dividends on the fifty Rupees’ shares year by year for many years 
averaged about one hundred per cent, and the shares were considered 
to be gilt edge investments. The Manager, Babu Prem Masih, was one 
of the boys who found a home in the Rakha Orphanage in 1838, and to 
his integrity of character and gifts as a Manager of men and work was 
due largely the prosperity of the Tent Factory. The children of the 
generation that grew up in the orphanage and learned to work with 
their hands as well as with their heads preferred to be teachers, preachers 
and clerks rather than work in the Tent Factory or till the plots of land 
given at a nominal rent to their fathers and mothers, and so year by year 
the Tent Factory lost its Christian workmen, and for this and other 
reasons failed to complete successfully with the factories springing up 
in Cawnpore and other places. The Company was forced at last to go 
into liquidation, the shareholders getting back the original value of their 
shares; and then twenty years later the Mission handed back to Govern- 
ment the tract of land which had been given at a nominal rent of Rs. 60 
per annum. It was handed back against the pleading of the Indian 
Christians living at Rakha and against the judgment of a number of 
missionaries. Government then made all of the property excepting the 
dwelling houses, school buildings and Church over to a pensioned Hindu 
soldier, with the result that at this time there are only a few Christian 
families left in Rakha.” 


We may add also the testimony of a Government Officer, Dr. T. 
Farquhar, the physician of the Chief Officers of the British Government 
in the City of Agra before and during the Mutiny in writing about 
Fatehgarh stated, ““The converts there had been taught an industry which 
was of great use to the Government and officers of the army. The best 
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tents were made by them that could be had in India; the cloth was sure 
to be good, and all the ropes, poles etc., of the best material. You were 
sure, indeed, of getting there the best article of its kind which you wanted, 
and good value for your money. The consequence was the community 
was largely patronized, and was rich and prosperous. The people had 
excellent houses, and their village was so clean that it was a model which 
the Christian could point to with some pride and great satisfaction. Two 
or three American Presbyterian Missionaries laboured there and in the 
neighbouring city and villages.” (P. 150-151—Memoir of Rev. Robert 
Stewart Fullerton by J. J. Lucas, Published by Christian Literature Society, 
Allahabad—1928). 


Dr. J. J. Lucas speaks of a burning heart as he thinks of the Mission 
turning all this land back to Government. But, in the meantime, a 
number of European mills had sprung up in Cawnpore. The mission- 
aries seeing that their Indian compatriots could not stand up against the 
competition of the European mill owners in Cawnpore and themselves 
being unwilling to engage in the necessary supervision which would again 
involve them in secular work, not only were glad to see the factory close 
but did not want the bother of the land as well—although schools have 
been maintained to this day. 


Before considering the economic uplift activities that were started 
after the influx of Mass Movement Christians, we need to pause a moment 
to consider the matter of furnishing houses for converts and workers. 
In the “Historical Sketches of the India Missions’? published 1886, we 
find this statement. “In our mission, as elsewhere in India, it is common 
for native Christians to congregate in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the houses occupied by the missionaries; which at most of our stations, 
is at a short distance from the heathen population. And the clusters of 
houses in which they live are commonly known as Christian villages. 
Many are opposed to this Village system, as it is called, insisting that the 
converts should live in the midst of the heathen, so as to exert an influence 
there for good. The time will come, perhaps, when this can be done; 
but there are strong reasons why, at present, they should live together. 
separate from the heathen. 


(1) New converts are to be regarded as babes in Christ, and too 
weak, therefore, to exert much influence, singly, on the dense masses of 
heathenism around them. 

(2) The hostility of their old co-religionists, might, in many in- 
stances, prove to be too strong for their faith not yet well matured. t 

(3) It is natural for the weak and persecuted to cling to each 
other, and seek mutual support. 

(4) Congregational worship and pastoral oversight are facilitated 


by having the dwellings of the Christians near each other, and near the 
place of public worship. 


(5) The dread which Christian parents feel, of having their child- 
ren brought up in immediate association with the children of their heathen 
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neighbours, makes it reasonable that they should prefer living at a little 
distance, where they are surrounded by none but Christian families. . 
In all cases the ground on which the villages stand belongs to the mission; 
and in some cases the houses too.” (Page 57, 58—‘‘Historical Sketches 
of the India Missions—Allahabad Mission Press—1886). 


Although the above quotation was written about the Punjab Mission 
it also applies to the North India Mission as evidenced by the statements 
regarding Katra in Allahabad and Rakha in Fatehgarh. Other mission 
compounds have a number of houses that are rented out to Christians. 
Of these, Etah has the largest number. In many of the compounds, as 
mission staffs have been reduced because of decreased funds, houses have 
been available for Christian teachers, midwives and municipal nurses who 
are now employed by institutions outside of the mission. In spite of 
the benefits to the Christian community as outlined in the previous para- 
graph missionaries in charge of the houses have almost without exception 
been distressed by the duties of landlord which fall to their lot. Repairs, 
collections of rent, evictions and sometimes court prosecutions detract 

from the evangelistic duties which are their first responsibility. As with 
the press and the factory, the renting of houses has been considered secular 
work which could not be conscientiously accepted as true missionary work. 


With the beginning of the 2oth century and the influx of large 
numbers of illiterate low caste Hindus of low economic status into the 
Christian fold, missionaries have been more and more forced into secular 
work, to supply the staff needed for work and institutions which were 
planned to help these people. Among the recruits added for specific 
economic improvement were missionary laymen like Dunbar, Slater, 
Griffin, Bembower, Wiser, Wisner, Hayes, Hatch, Kenneth Forman, 
Waugh, Hanson, Schneider and others. 


Now at the close of a century of mission work, in spite of the fact 
that there are a number of missionaries engaged largely in secular work, 
there are still many who are doubtful about the validity of this kind of 
work as being legitimate missionary endeavour. 


Before going on with a description of the endeavour of these lay 
missionaries let us consider the new problem that faced the mission with 
the incoming of so many low-caste Hindus. The question of the employ- 
ment of converts in the past had not been so difficult. The mission itself 
employed a large number. New missions were being established and 
employment was found in these missions. Others were employed by 
friendly Europeans as menials or clerks in their offices. But with the 
addition of thousands of Christians the problem of economic adjustment 
became very acute. 


One cannot understand why there should be an acute problem unless 
he has some idea of the factors involved. Sir Alan Pim, K.C.LE., C.S.I., 
in a recent article in ‘the Asiatic Review (“Rural Economics in India and 
South Africa: A Comparison.” Asiatic Review, July 1935, Page—s550) 
states, ‘“‘Religion, caste and custom play a very large part in controlling 
economic activities.’ This is further explained by Dr. W. H. Wiser 
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in his recent book “The Hindu Jajmani System.” In it he describes the 
service inter-relationship which exists between all Hindu villagers. Each 
caste has an occupational status fixed by birth and is related in service to 
all other castes. The priest stands at the top as performing the most im- 
portant function in the village. The sweeper is at the bottom of the 
scale—in fact lower than the bottom because he is sweeper. He is an 
outcaste—an untouchable. These are the men who became Christians. 
Their job and that of their wives in the village, is that of cleaning 
cesspools and privies and on occasion sweeping the roads in front of the 
houses. The women clean the privies daily and the cesspools and drains 
once or twice a week. In some villages they function as midwives. The 
men do the outside sweeping. Generally one associates the men with 
the swine. They lead the swine through the lanes in the early morning 
to clean up the filth deposited there in the night. During the day they 
graze the swine by the roadsides, in marshes and in the fields. Where 
there are members of the household to meet the ancestral service demands 
of the village, some of the men may seek employment in the cities as 
servants and supplement their village earnings by a regular cash income. 

In return for their services they are paid in food, cloth, grain, fuel, 
timber etc. and allowed certain amenities such as a free building site for 
a house, grazing rights etc. etc. The significant payments made are 
generally given at a time of a harvest and special, religious festivals. 
Daily they may receive one or two pieces of unleavened bread where the 
women clean privies. The payments made have been established by 
custom according to the social and economic status fixed for them. Further 
these payments are not made in the spirit of economic exchange but as 
a meritorious kindness conferred on an inferior by a superior. The 
menial has no responsibility in economic finance or planning. The 
agriculturists and moneyed men of the village do that. The menial 
serves and expects his payments to be ready when due. This lack of ex- 
perience in the creation of capital goods handicaps tremendously when 
the menial is expected to take his place as an independent unit in the 
economic world. 


Economic Security in the Hindu regime—such as it is for the 
sweeper, means loyalty to an economic order that is at the same time 
a social and religious order. To secure Hindu economic benefits and 
ignore Hindu social and religious tenets is incomprehensible to an ortho- 
dox Hindu—and most village Hindus are extremely orthodox. To re- 
main in the village as the missionaries have urged Christians to do has 
meant constant compromise of Christianity with Hinduism. This holds 
especially for the women who have been the most backward of the new 
Christian group. They go into the Hindu houses daily. As has al- 
ready been stated some of the men have sought employment in the cities 
as servants but they have left their women behind to hold on to their 
Hindu ancestral rights. ' 

With the influx of thousands of such people into the Christian fold, 
the missionary at the beginning of the 20th century found himself facing 
a problem for which he has not as yet found a satisfactory solution. 
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| Many a caste in India has forced the Hindu social order to give them 
a higher local social status through raising their own economic status in 
the existing order. Industry, thrift, rascality and collusion with un- 
scrupulous higher caste groups have enabled them to make a step up. 
More often the higher caste groups have frustrated such attempts by 
fairly or unfairly denuding the ambitious ones of the fruis of their 
labours. The Christian of low-caste status in the village now had a 
powerful ally in his newly found missionary friend. To him they looked 
for help in forcing others to give them a higher status. Through shift- 
lessness, laziness, extravagance and dishonesty many of them lost their 
opportunities. Others profited. Very few, however, have been able 
to profit’ fully by a new vision in their old surroundings. The women, 
no matter how high their ideals, have been forced to do the will of their 
high caste employers. To refuse would mean the loss of economic status 
in the village and the loss of a home. In spite of the terrible handicaps 
many have tried to realize the fullness of Christ in their own lives. 


The missionary working with these people felt that some effort 
must be made to improve their lot. In a leaflet entitled ‘Feathered 
Missionaries,” Mr. and Mrs. Slater state the case as follows, ‘““Our endea- 
vour is to increase the earnings of our village community, who are the 
outcastes of society and who for the most part are in dire need. A civi- 
lization which is spiritual cannot find a healthy rootage in a situation 
which is economically poor. We must have a thrifty and reasonably 
prosperous village community. An unthrifty population, harassed by 
debt, down-trodden, excluded from rights, is a hopeless group in which 
to develop eagerness in the mass (though individuals may show it) for 
emancipation, uplift and keenness for spiritual values.’ Many villagers 
with sufficient faith sent their children to mission schools where they 
could be trained for a more enriching economic experience than that which 
constantly associated them with the filth and refuse of the village. Others 
profited by the efforts of missionaries to enhance their earnings through 
the introduction of cottage industries such as poultry raising. Others 
profited by being financed by Christian co-operatives. Let us now con- 
sider these types of work as carried on by the mission. 

Many of the intelligent boys and girls succeeded in passing examina- 
tions and found employment as teachers, pastors and _ nurses. 
Others showed aptitude for handwork. Dr. C. H. Bandy, a mass- 
movement missionary at Fatehgarh was one of the first to recognize this 
opportunity. He opened ‘The Christian Industrial School,” about 1903. 
*The boys were given food and clothing in the High School Hostel so 
that there was very little expense in financing the School. Rev. R. C. 
Smith then took charge. Among other trades, he started a tannery. 
This effort was not successful. Mr. Smith was successful, however, in 
establishing a good shoe manufacturing business. In 1908 he went on 
furlough and Dr. Bandy again took charge. He started various trades 
with more less success. Mr. Dunbar, a Scotch business man from Cawn- 
pore, then took charge in 1911 with a debt of Rs. 6,000. The Mission 


*For the following facts we are indebted to Mr. G. Dunbar. 
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paid the debt. At that time the High School and Industrial School 
Hostels were separated, and Mr. Dunbar was given a small estimate from 
which he provided food, clothing, tools, etc. The number of boys varied 
from fifteen to seventy-five according to the amount of profit made by 
the institution. After training some boys started work independently. 
Many others found employment in mills and railways. Most of the work 
turned out was for the mission and missionaries hence prices were always 
kept very low and profits were not large. During the war profits on 
munitions work enabled the school to build new work-shops and hostels. 
Occasional gifts from Madame McCormick of Chicago also helped. But 
there was always a lack of funds for running expenses and for equipment. 
In 1931 Mr. Dunbar who was appointed Treasurer of the North India 
and Punjab Missions turned over to his successor, Rev. W. D. Wardwell 
a plant worth Rs. 21,000. During the period that Mr. Dunbar was in- 
charge, the school was engaged in the trades of building, stone-cutting, 
carpentry, iron-work, motor-repairs, shoe-making, tailoring and durrie 
weaving. In 1934 some of the equipment, the missionary, the estimates 
and twelve boys were transferred to the Christian Industrial School, 
Saharanpur, where together with the Punjab Mission and the New 
Zealand Mission training is given in carpentry, iron-working, tailoring 
and motor-mechanics. At present there is some pre-vocational training 
in Fatehgarh in connection with High School Christian Hostel. Boys 
who have had any such training are unwilling to go back to the villages 
where in spite of their training they are still considered to be outcastes, as 
in the old regime. 

For those who were ready to supplement their earnings by means 
of extra activity in the village itself, they found a friend in Capt. A. E. 
Slater, the son of a famous English Missionary in South India. He and 
his wife came to Allahabad in 1910 but were put in charge of the 
Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ School at Etah, in 1912. About the same time, 
Capt. Slater received a shipment of a magnificent pen of 12 blooded 
Rhode Island Reds from W. H. Ridgway’s “Iron Rose Bible Class” of 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania. *Another pen came the following year from 
this same class. This was the year that a conference was held in Allaha- 
bad when representatives of the three missions together with Dr. White 
stated that ““The Christian homes, if put in the way of a slightly increased 
income, would furnish a genuine foundation for a self-supporting church” 
(Pamphlet “Industrial Evangelization’ Mission Poultry Farm, Etah, 
India—Capt. Slater). The Mission, however, contributed only Rs. 100 | 
per year for this work. In the summer of ro914 a cable from Rev. — 
A. G. McGaw, the mass-movement missionary at Etah, gave news of a 
gift of $4,000 from Madame Cyrus McCormick. This gift marked a new — 
day for Capt. Slater’s ambitions. It was now possible to buy thre2 
acres of land, to build a five room bungalow (in which the Slaters are 
living to-day) and to equip a poultry farm. In 1915 Government of the © 
United Provinces likewise demonstrated its interest in the project by 


*For these facts we are indebted to Capt. wih E. Slatesté 
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granting a recurring sum of Rs. 500 per year and a non-recurring sum 
of Rs. 3,500 for land and equipment. 


The first Etah Poultry Show was held in 1915 with a few fowls. 
It has been held every year since, with the exception of 1918 and 1919 
when Capt. Slater was enlisted in war service and was absent on furlough, 
and 1934 when plague was prevalent in Etah. Members of the Church 
at home and the U. P. Government continued their support of the Poultry 
Farm. In t919, Madam McCormick gave another gift of $6,000. In 
1920, the Pennsylvania State College sent out fifty-five pedigreed trap 
nested White Leghorns which were donated by Prof. Knandel of the 
Department of Poultry Husbandry of Pennsylvania State College and eight 
Pennsylvania State Churches. In 1920 the Government of the United 
Provinces increased its recurring grant from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 per 
year. 


; The policy of the Poultry Farm at this time was to keep pens of 
pure bred White Leghorns, Black Minorcas and Rhode Island Reds under 
close supervision so that there would always be available a stock of pure 
eggs; to distribute these eggs for hatching to Christian villagers at the 
mominal sum of one anna per egg; to purchase a certain number of pure 
bred fowls from the villages to supply the ever increasing market which 
extended throughout the whole of India; to establish small distributing 
and breeding farms throughout the district—there were four such in 1929; 
‘to have a poultry show every year when prizes were offerd for the best 
birds and purchases were made of the best birds; to exhibit birds at 
Poultry Shows as a means of advertising the quality of Etah Poultry; and 
to sell excess pure stock to help meet running expenses. An effort was 
‘also made for a time to market eggs for the villagers but it became too 
‘much of a burden for the already over-worked staff. 


In 1925, 1926 and 1927 the Poultry Farm won the Viceroy of 
India Challenge Cup for the “Best Bird” in the “All India Poultry Show.” 
Numerous other prizes have been won throughout the years. For some 
years Capt. Slater served as Honorary Secretary of the India Poultry Club. 
‘In 1929 the Government of the U.P. again increased its annual recurring 
grant: from Rs. 1,500: to Rs. 2,500. With the establishment of this- 
grant, Capt. Slater opened poultry farm branches at Fatehgarh, Bewar, 
Shikohabad and Kasganj. (The last has since been discontinued). 


In October 1929 the Poultry Farm extended its interest to Goats. 
yAt that time four Swiss Toggenberg goats arrived. They were the gift of 
Mrs. I. Bell of: Ottumwa, Iowa, the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and. other. friends. In May 1931, the work with 
goats began in earnest. The Imperial Council of; Agricultural Research 
“made a grant of Rs. 32,000 spread over five years for research work in 
the breeding of milk goats in the United Provinces and well-equipped 
goat farm is the result. The lines of research are as follows:—(r) Breed- 
ing and selection of Jumna-Paris, Bar-baris, and Toggenbergs, by means 
of recorded milk yields and progeny tests. (2) Cross-breeding and 
grading up by crossing Toggenberg on country bred goats. (3) Inves- 
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tigation of causes of mortality and remedies for diseases in co-operation — 
with the Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, Mukhtesar. With the - 


help of the Co-operative Department of the United Provinces, two co- 
operative Egg-Sale Societies and an egg-sale union have been started for 
the sale of table eggs. In 1935, a grant of Rs. 11,000, spread over two 
years was made by the U.P. Government Reconstruction Fund for ex- 
tension work with goats and chickens. This gift made possible the open- 
ing of two more branch poultry farms at Jalesar, Etah District and Etawah, 
and also enabled the placing of breeding stud goats in each one of the 
five branches poultry farms. In 1935 Capt. Slater was awarded the 
Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal and the King’s Jubilee Silver Medal. In 
February 1936 the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research sanctioned 
the extension of the goat research project for a further five years and 
made a grant of Rs. 34,000 for this purpose. 


Mr. Slater writes that ‘““we now have a well-stocked and equipped 
goat research farm to further the interests of the poor man’s cow, wit 
a view to affording a cheap and economic milk supply in the villages. 
We have also a well-stocked poultry farm, with its five branch farms, to 
encourage the keeping of feathered missionaries in the humble houses 
of our village Christians, and to assist them to market their fowls and 
eggs, and to encourage the industry by the annual holding of six poultry 
and goat-shows—these being the largest poultry and goat shows held 
anywhere in India. 


The extent to which Capt. Slater succeeded in his programme may 
be judged from the reports of the most recent Poultry and goat-shows; 


of 1935 and 1936. 
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* There is some duplication in these totals, 


Measured by the observation of a District Missionary Rev. A. G, 
McGaw stated in 1923 that one man reported a profit of Rs. 120 in four 
months. Another earned Rs. 80 by selling the chickens hatched from — 
setting one hen on pure-bred eggs; another reported Rs. 50 profits earned 
in the same way. One started with chickens; from their profits, he 


invested in goats, from the goats, he invested in a buffalo. Another man 
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in one year earned enough to buy an ox cart and oxen. The cash con- 
tributions to the Church have likewise increased in the Districts where 
Christian villagers are keeping pure bred fowls. ; 


Other missionaries saw possibilities of encouraging their Christians. 
along other economic lines. Dr. Bandy saw opportunity in the de- 
velopment of the melon industry in Fatehgarh. Rev. Hezlep saw op- 
portunity in the development of the weaving industry among the Chris— 
tian weavers of Jhansi District. Still others saw the opportunity of en- 
couraging Christians in cartage, pig bristle sale, etc., etc.--But there 
was a need for capital. At this time Rev. J. Grant of the London Mission- 
ary Society, located in Benares District adjoining our work in Allahabad, 
was having striking success in developing Co-operative Credit Societies. 
among Chamars. At the meeting of the Standing Committee on Mass. 
Movements of the Representative Council of Missions for the United 
Provinces held on April 18, 1917, Mr. Grant read a paper on ‘‘Co-opera- 
tive Banks and the Mass-Movement.” In it he urged that “economic 
salvation is part of the Christian salvation of these low caste converts.” 
He recommended that Co-operative Credit Societies be organized under 
Government District or Central Co-operative Banks. Again at the meet- 
ing on August 28, 29, 1917, he read a paper on “The Social Salvation 
of Mass-Movement Christians.” In it he said, “I must apologize for 
again urging that we should get Co-operative Banks started in every one: 
of our Mass Movement areas, but the more I have to do with the organiz- 
ing of these banks, the more I am convinced that in a unique way they 
can be made to meet the needs of our people.”’ At that meeting at which. 
Rev. A. G. McGaw and Rev. A. W. Moore of our Mission were present, it 
was resolved, “we feel that a much larger emphasis should be placed on 
the social salvation of the Mass Movement Christians and to this end we 
suggest that wherever possible, missionaries in these areas should organize 
Co-operative Banks, introduce Government seeds among the agricultural 
committees, suggest improved methods of farming and also of the curing of 
skins, and in every possible way seek to raise their economic status.’ This 
‘resolution was immediately reflected in our own mission at its Annual 
Meeting in October 1917 when it was resolved on October 27, 1917: 
(1) “That a Committee on Co-operative Societies consisting of C. D. 
Thompson, C. H. Bandy and A. W. Moore be appointed for this year’ 
to further the interests of Co-operative Credit Societies in the mission 
territory. (2) That the Mission refer to this Committee the matter of 
procuring some experienced person to come and present Co-operative: 
Credit to the missionaries and workers.”’ 


At a meeting of the Representative Council of Missions on April 
18, 1918, Mr. K. T. Paul told of the work of the Rural Department of 
the Y.M.C.A. especially in connection with the development of co-opera- 
tive societies and the Madras Christian Central Bank. At that time he 
stated that the Y.M.C.A. was prepared to undertake similar work in the 
United Provinces. The resolution regarding missionaries and co-operative 
societies as stated in the previous paragraph was accepted with slight 
changes. In addition the two following resolutions were passed: ‘‘Real- 
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izing the importance of the co-operative credit system as a factor in — 
raising the economic status of Mass Movement Christians, we cordially 
invite the Y.M.C.A. to extend their rural work to these Provinces and to 
help us in this part of our work” and ‘Resolved that we approve the 
formation of a Christian Central Co-operative Bank for the United Pro- 
vinces and that a sub-Committee consisting of Messrs. Grant, A. C. 
Mukerji and William Cutting, with Mr. K. T. Paul as a co-opted mem- 
ber, be appointed to work out the details.”” At the meeting of the Mass 
Movement Committee in September, Mr. Grant reports that plans have 
been made for a Y.M.C.A. rural Secretary to open up co-operative societies _ 
in Mainpuri and that a Central Bank will be organized as soon as the © 
societies are ready to be financed. 


The Annual Meeting in October 1918 approved the action of the 
Committee on Co-operative Societies ““That the Y.M.C.A. be invited to 
send us a Rural Secretary on the understanding that the five Stations of 
Fatehgarh, Etah, Etawah, Mainpuri and Kasganj undertake to pay one- 
third of his budget out of their estimates until Mission Meeting, it being 
understood that the one-third shall not exceed Rs. 700 per annum.” The 
Committee appointed to supervise this work and to “enquire into other 
ways of advancing the economic status of village Christians with a view 
to making the churches self-supporting,’ comprised C. D. Thompson, 
A. W. Moore, Mrs. Wiser and C. H. Bandy. On the 23rd of April 1919 
the Representative Council of Missions appointed a Committee consisting 
of Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji, Rev. Ahmed Shah and Professor C. D. 
Thompson to float a Central Christian Co-operative Bank. Mr. Grant 
at this time made the statement that “The experience of the past year has 
revealed that the time has come for the organization of this Christian 
Central Bank. In two districts the efforts at organization of societies 
have been frustrated by the presence of Arya Samaj Directors of the Dis- 
trict Bank. In other districts it is feared that anti-Christian feeling 
among the Directors of the District Bank will make the utilization of the 
ordinary financing bodies impossible. Reasons which led to the organi- 
zation of the Madras Christian Central Bank will lead to the organi- 
zation of a similar bank in these Provinces. The speedy increase of 
Y.M.C.A. Rural Secretaries will make this possible.” 

The Central Co-operative Bank was registered and shares subscribed’ 
for so that the first Shareholders Meeting was held on December 29, 1919 
at the home of Rev. H: A. Hanson at Lucknow Christian College. Dr. 
Bandy of our Mission was present at that meeting. He and Prof. Thomp- 
son were elected to the first Board of Directors. Rev. Hanson was made 
the first Honorary Secretary. Societies were organized in Cawnpore, — 
Etah, Etawah, Farrukhabad, Jhansi and Mainpuri by M. Sunder Lal, the 
appointee of the Rural Y.M.C.A. The first society registered was at 
Hathi Khana, Fatehgarh on July 23, 1920. Other registrations were as 
follows :— 

Singhirampur, Farrukhabad—Aug. 3, 1920. 
Nawadiya, Farrukhabad—Nov. 6, 1920. 
Khanpur, Farrukhabad—Nov. 6, 1920. 
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Tajpore, Farrukhabad—Nov. 6, 1920. 

Fatehgarh Preachers’ Society—Nov. 6, 1920. 

Nizampur, Etawah—Dec. 2, 1920. 

Karhal, Mainpuri—Dec. 2, 1920. 

Etawah Preachers’ Society—Dec. 2, 1920. 

Gora Bazaar, Farrukhabad—Jan. 26, 1921. 

Bahadurpur, Farrukhabad—Jan. 26, 1921. 

Bhikhampore, Etawah—March 11, 1921. 

Etah Mission Preachers’ Society—Nov. 17, 1921. 

Puraon, Etah—Nov. 17, 1921. 

Papira, Etah—Dec. 16, 1921. 

The Kasgunj Preachers’ Society was registered but not affiliated 
with the Christian Central Bank. 

Basundra, Etah, Dec. 15, 1921. 

Lohargaon Weavers, Jhansi—Sept. 9, 1921. 

Khera, Etawah—March 18, 1921. 

Cawnpore Preachers’ Society—Jan. 16, 1922. 

Ranipur, Jhansi—Feb. 2, 1922. 

Tirwa, Farrukhabad—May 11, 1922. 

Sultanpur, Farrukhabad—May 11, 1922. 

Mainpuri Preachers’ Society—Oct. 19, 1922. 

Popothu, Etah—Nov. 18, 1922. 

Jamayatganj, Mainpuri—Dec. 7, 1922. 

Larganj non-Agricultural, Jhansi—Dec. 5, 1924. 

Khalepura non-Agricultural, Jhansi—Dec. 5, 1924. 

Mau non-Agricultural, Jhansi—Dec. 5, 1924. 

Prithipur non-Agricultural, Jhansi—Dec. 5, 1924. 


The Preachers’ Societies were Limited Liability Societies. The vil 
lage societies were unlimited liability societies. This later proved to be a 
millstone around the neck of the men who were prepared to meet their 
obligations. They were held responsible for the debts of the unscrupu- 
lous who should never have been made members. The Mission in October 
1920 recommended that the work (co-operative) in each District should 
_ begin with the organization of a Society of Mission Agents, so that the 
preachers may become educated in co-operation, and may actively assist 
the organizer in his work.”’ Further “that selected village preachers be 
permitted to take training in Co-operative Banking, that they be used 
to organize societies, to take Aaistyct (financial status) statements, and 
investigate the moral assets of individual borrowers, that they be responsi- 
ble for collections and for rendering accounts, subject to the General 
Organizer, so that he will be enabled to organize new work in other 
districts. In other words, the preachers will act as Secretaries until some 
member of the Society has learned to read and write well enough to be 
entrusted with this work, and they will assist the Village Bank Panchayats 
in all their work until they are able to undertake it themselves. Provided, 
(z) that this be tried for one year in the Fatehgarh District, and (2) that 
we obtain favourable recommendations from Presbytery before it is ac- 
cepted as our general policy.” 
me LO 
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The relationships with the Y.M.C.A. was severed on Dec. 31, 1922 
because the Y.M.C.A. could not longer meet its obligations. Mr. G. M. 
Richards a worker of Fatehgarh was placed in charge of the Fatehgarh 
Mainpuri and Jhansi Societies, and Mr. Ibrahim in charge of the Etah 
and Kasgunj Societies. Mr. W. H. Wiser who was in the U.S.A. on 
furlough in 1922 was asked by the Mission through the Joint Evangelistic 
Committee to take training in Co-operative Banking while at home so 
that on his return he might be set aside for ‘““economic work in our Dis- 
tricts in order that he may study the economic problems of our Christian 
people, especially of the village communities and that he may develop 
and supervise Co-operative Banking and village industries.’ The state 
of the Mission Co-operative Societies can be judged from the audit note 
of the Government Auditor dated, July 31, 1922. In it the Auditor 
reports the Societies of Farrukhabad, Etah and Etawah as being heavily 
in arrears of both the share and loan money. Considering that these 
Societies were many of them a year old and none more than two years old, 
this was a very unsatisfactory record. The Joint Evangelistic Committee 
recognized that all was not well in the following resolution passed in 
September 1922. ‘“That in view of the extent to which the work has 
spread, with its growing responsibilities and need of intelligent super- 
vision, we meet the problem now facing us by a more vigorous and con- 
certed action and a strengthened organization.” 


The missionaries and Mission workers were unable to get the society 
members to meet their financial obligations. At the meeting of the Mis- 
sion Co-operative Committee on April 4th, 1923 it was proposed that 
the Government Registrar he asked to assist in making collections from 
certain individuals in one or two societies in each district. Many mem- 
bers were reported to have acquired the idea that the money which had 
been given to them was Mission money and did not have to be returned. 
It was hoped that if Government agents would make an example of 
a few picked men, the other members would make an effort to pay up. 
It was obvious that a special drive had to be made to make collections. By 
October 1923 the societies were heavily in arrears. The statement of the 
Central Co-operative Bank for Jan. 1, 1924 is as follows:— 


Nev's. Paid boon 


* hares : 

Societies Number ead Total out- of which 

standing arrears 
Rs. 3. p.| 2 Rsvp ac pia Soman 

Cawnpore 1 5 30 00) 85055090 sar 
Etah 5 19 175; 0) 40\92;926.97) 19) 1624915 eeS: 
Etawah eee nae 4 14 200 O O| 2,165 14 9 1,024 13 0 
Farrukhabad ... we 11 oh 480 0) 40) 32330. 17) 0) Se 135)50 2G: 
Jhansi 26 2 43 L287" "S301 8.129) 139 Ole 2 Ole ae 
Mainpuri 4 10 82 880) © (9051-49 3/5 9221 SaaS 


_ During the year 1923, Mr. Richards acted as supervisor for all the 
societies. At the time Mr. Wiser was made supervisor, District mission- 
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aries were acting as Honorary Supervisors and various workers were 
acting as Secretaries in their own districts. Special training courses were 
given to help the Mission workers to understand the principles of Co- 
operation and they were helped at all times over the difficult places. Dis- 
trict missionaries much against their own desires gave admirable support. 
The Joint Evangelistic Committee had entrusted the workets with the 
secretaryships until members would be able to take the responsibility. But 
this trust resulted in three tragedies. In Mr. Wiser’s report submitted 
in August 1925 he states, “The first tragedy was the discovery in the 
Puraon Society, Etah, that one of the ordained workers of that District 
had taken money from members of this society with the representation 
that he would pay the amounts to the missionary-in-charge. The money 
never reached its destination and the missionary-in-charge personally 
make up the amounts. The second tragedy was when Rs. 600 which 
was sent by the missionary-in-charge of Jhansi to the ordained worker in 
Rampur mysteriously disappeared. It was intended for the use of the 
Prithipur Society. The matter went through the courts but for the lack 
of evidence as to what happened to the money, the case was dismissed. 
The amount lost was personally replaced by the missionary-in-charge. 
The third tragedy arose because the ordained worker of Etawah District 
mixed up private money lending transactions with Co-operative Bank 
transactions. The case is now in the courts, because a member of the 
Bhikkampur Society holds a receipt which he claims was bank money 
although it does not appear in the bank records and the charge is that of 
misappropriation of funds. In the Joint-Magistrate’s Court the ordained 
worker was found guilty and sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprison- 
ment and Rs. 200 fine. The case has been appealed. This has been per- 
sonally financed by the missionary-in-charge.” 


“The attitude of the members of the majority of our Village Socie- 
ties is to your Secretary equally tragic, as example, we have the following. 
The Secretary, the Missionary-in-charge and Rev. Ahmed Shah of the 
Christian Central Bank, after making several visits to the members of the 
Etawah Village Societies decided that the members had no intention 
whatever of making an effort to repay their debts to the Christian Central 
Bank. After giving the members sufficient warning to which they made 
no response the request was made by the Manager of the Christian 
Central Bank that the Societies be liquidated. ... The Farrukhabad 
Societies aren’t much better. Rev. Ahmed Shah, writing me in January, 
states, ‘I am afraid some of your Farrukhabad Societies will have to suffer 
the fate of liquidation’ of the Rs. 2,997-2-6 outstanding against its mem- 
bers in the nine Societies, Rs. 2,725-2-6 is overdue and has been out- 
standing since the organization of the Socicties in 1O12,/and 1922. 

The Etah Societies have fared somewhat better. The overdues have been 
reduced from Rs. 1,695-6-9 to Rs. 1,140-6-9 . . . of the two Mainpuri 
- Societies; Karhal still owes Rs. 364-14-0 out of a loan of Rs. 480-0-0 taken 
in 1921. Jamayatganj in the Home Mission Field under the close super- 
vision of Rev. Janki Parshad is meeting its obligations . . . Jhansi Socie- 
ties are entirely overdue on Rs. 9,616-4-6 owing to the Christian Central 
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Bank. . . . Taking our Village Societies as a whole we owe the Chris- 
tian Central Bank Rs. 14,754-10-2 of which Rs. 14,057-2-3 is overdue.” 


Our village Christians revealed themselves to be in the same state 
as the Hindus about whom Abbe Dubois wrote one hundred years ago. 
He wrote, “Most Hindus whey they borrow money, do so with the lurk- 
ing hope that circumstances will arise, or that they will think of some 
expedient, by which they will be able to elude repayment. Thus strong 
measures have to be resorted to as the only means by which payment can 
be exacted from such very unscrupulous debtors. When the time for 
payment comes and the creditor demands his money, the debtor declares 
he has none and begs for. further grace, swearing by all his gods that 
he will pay everything capital and interest at the time stipulated. More 
time is granted once and even twice and each time the debtor’s fine pro- 
mise ends in smoke. ” (Page, 665 ‘Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies” by Abbe Dubois—Third Edition—Oxford Press.) 


With the beginning of liquidation proceedings in Etawah it was 
not long before similar methods were adopted in reference to Farrukha- 
bad and Etah Socities. Methodist Societies in Meerut and Muzzafarnagar 
with the same type of constituency were likewise liquidated. The mis- 
sionaries were not at all happy about liquidation proceedings because the 
honest men who had met their obligations were required, by reason of 
the unlimited liability clause, to meet the obligations of unscrupulous 
rascals. In some cases it took years for the missionaries to rewin the 
confidence of the people they had sought to help. The Government 
Auditor in his audit note of the Christian Central Bank submitted January 
29, 1927, pointed out that the ninety-five member Societies of July 1, 
1924 had now dwindled down to thirty-nine. He further stated that 
the Central Bank ‘“‘has now reached at a stage where the Directors should 
definitely settle policy regarding the retention of Societies or the winding 
up of the Bank.’ Valiant efforts were made by Prof. Thompson, Mr. 
Hezlep and others to redeem the Societies. Special rewards were made to 
workers to encourage them to help. On the 19th October, 1929, just ten 
years after its organization, the Christian Central Bank went into voluntary 
liquidation. On this occasion, ““The Rai Bahadur (A. C. Mukerji) made a 
statement showing the steady decline in the business of the bank during 
the last five years, and the almost invariable unsatisfactory condition of 
the Associated Societies, into many of which members have been admitted 
without adequate examination of their status. The Bank having to do 
with such a scattered connexion, and with no properly trained staff, has 
never been in a position to provide any effective control of the Societies. 
The result is that a large proportion of the Societies are now in liquida- 
tion or fit only for liquidation, and the amount of the business which 
the Bank can do is practically negligible.’ In 1936 Rev. Ahmed Shah 
reported that all outstanding debts were recovered from Cawnpore. Etah 
and Mainpuri, but that there had been a loss of Rs. 800 in Etawah, Rs. 
600 in Farrukhabad and Rs. 2,000 still outstanding in Jhansi. This 
record is good as contrasted with the Rs. 10,000 still tied up in sixteen 
English Baptist and Methodist Societies. 
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The Limited Liability Societies still remain with the exception of the 
Etawah and Etah Societies which were closed at the request of the 
workers themselves. The total assets of these three banks in 1929 were:— 


Kasganj Preachers’ Bank SERS. “tj529 ase re 
Fatehgarh Preachers’ Bank ee eh ht eee 
Mainpuri Preachers’ Bank Pee aie L020. 2 1c 
Their status on June 30, 1935 was:— 
Mem- Share Reserve Own 
bers Money Fund Capital 
IS Seca D Ks, a. p. Re.0-a. ps 
Mainpuri Preachers’ Bank Ss 20 }1,818 4 O 278 13 01|2,099 5 0O 
Kasganj Preachers’ Bank es 14.) 25638 0. 40.) 0498 2070 9.12156) lan 
Fatebgarh Preachers’ Bank os T9IAEZ.O7 7 EO") fon ae Oe coke 2 
Christian Barbpur Thrift and Saving 
Society, Ltd. 5% ... | 103 1,499 7 43| 89 5 8 |1,60611 44 


The chief strength of these Societies is that each member knows the 
true financial strength of every other member and payments are made 
monthly at the time of receiving their salaries. One Village Society 
in the Home Mission Field Survived and a Joint-stock Bank organized by 
Rev. E. G. Parker at Fatehgarh is meeting the financial needs of 103 
members. 


The history of the Co-operative Movement in the North India Mis- 
sion reveals that the missionaries were prepared to enter into secular 
work for the sake of redeeming the villager economically. At the same 
time it revealed that the Christian villager of the outcaste type has not 
yet attained to that position in life where he can be fully trusted with his 
own economic future. He has a tradition of economic dependance which 
can only be broken down by generations of training and new opportunity. 
Had the missionary been able to see that advances were given only to 
such men as could carry responsibility (a society could only be organized 
where there were at least ten members and every village could not pro- 
duce that many trust-worthy men—it was also impossible to organize a 
society of members scattered over a large area); that money advanced 
was spent for only constructive purposes (in at least one case loans were 
given to repay advances already made by a missionary—in other cases 
loans were made to repay village debts); that repayments were made as 
soon as money was realized on a productive investment (by the time the 
missionary or worker heard about it and came to collect, the money was 
usually spent); in other words, had the villager acted only as an agent for 
the missionary he might have succeeded. Mission doctors have succeed- 
ed with these people where medical treatments are administered by their 
agents and under their supervision. Mission schools hav succeeded with 
these people where education is given by their agents and under their 
supervision. The Mission Press, the Tent Factory, the Industrial School 
and the Poultry Farm succeeded under close supervision of every stage 
of the process. When that supervision at every stage is relaxed the con- 
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vert from the outcaste sweeper group has thus far on the whole proved 
himself incapable of attaining economic independence. In showing that 
incapability he reflects the economic system that for centuries has treated 
him as a menial. Ours is the task of creating entirely new economic 
as well as spiritual creatures. The missionaries of the North India Mission 
still have faith in the Co-operative Method and look forward to the time 
when societies can be organized with new economic creatures as members. 


In November 1925 Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Wiser camped in Karim- 
ganj Village, five and a half miles from Mainpuri, for the purpose of 
making a study of the economic and social conditions of a Hindu village 
typical of the villages in the Mass Movement area of the Mission. The 
United Provinces Christian Council gave a grant of Rs. 150 as an initial 
gift to assist in the payment of clerical expenses. The Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, helped with motor expenses. The local Govern- 
ment officials at the request of Mr. H. A. Lane, Chief Secretary of the 
U. P. Government gave every facility in the matter of access to records. 
The Mission in its Annual Meeting in 1926 gave their official stamp of 
approval in the following action, ‘““That we approve of the village survey 
work that Mr. and Mrs. Wiser have been carrying on in Karimganj and 
in our judgment they should carry it through to completion and we 
further encourage them to make a definite effort toward the evangelisa- 
tion of the village as a unit.” The first part of this resolution was in 
harmony with the 1922 resolution asking that Mr. Wiser be set aside for 
“economic work in our Districts in order that he may study the economic 
problems of our Christian people, especially» of the village communities, 
le. ChGas 

Mrs. Wiser in writing about the Survey in 1928 indicates something 
of the method pursued. She wrote, ““We would hope for nothing reliable, 
until we had the confidence of the villagers. This we set out to win, 
and the price has been high. It has involved living in tents in all kinds 
of weather—sitting huddled in steamer rugs or lying on the ground in 
search of a breath of air, trying to miss the rain that leaks down from 
above and sneaks in around the sides, or bracing a quaking pole while 
roof and flaps heave skyward in the dustladen gale. It has meant sitting 
up with sick and dying babies, damaging a day’s work to take an emer- 
gency case to the Mainpuri Hospital, or being willing to listen patiently 
and ministering to a rheumatic veteran, just when interruption seems in- 
tolerable. It has demanded that we overcome our fears of eczema, 
whooping-cough and small pox, while our sons share their out of door 
playthings with village youngsters. It has meant risking the Ford springs 
over cross-field roads while carrying some proud father in his son’s 
wedding procession. And it has meant hours and hours spent as good 
neighbours, I visiting with the women, and my husband accompanying 
the village band with his fiddle and sharing with the men, the latest 
gossip. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiser continued their residence in Karimganj through- 
out the camping season until 1930, when they took charge of the Train- 
ing School in the absence of the Lawrences who went home on short 
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furlough. The following year the first results of their studies were pub- 
lished in a book entitled “Behind Mud Walls.” The English edition 
has the title “Behind Mud Walls in India.” Two further studies 
are soon to be published, one by Mrs. Wiser entitled ‘Foods of a 
North India Village,” to be published by the U. P. Government, and the 
other “The Hindu Jajmani System” by Dr. Wiser, to be published by the 
Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow. One futher manuscript “The 
Social Institutions of a Hindu Village’? remains unpublished. Christians 
_and non-Christians in India and many in the U.S.A. and England have 
recognized these studies as a faithtul, sympathetic and unprejudiced 


presentation of the situation as one finds it in an average North India 
Village. 


The latest form of economic endeavour is the holding of  agricul- 
tural exhibition in which village Christians may exhibit their crops and 
vegetables. Rev. Caldwell Smith initiated these exhibitions with the 
generous help of the Allahabad Agricultural Institute in Fatehpur in 
the spring of 1934. This first exhibition was attended by about 200 
villagers who brought over sixty exhibits. The exhibition was operated 
under three departments, Religious, Health and Agriculture including 
poultry. Prizes for the agricultural exhibits were given in the form of a 
setting of eggs, a plow, and improved seed for planting. In Etawah in 
1935 he held a short term Agricultural School for Mission village workers 
again under the auspices of the Allahabad Agricultural Institute. This 
was attended by fifteen men from three of our Mission areas. 

The concern of the District missionaries about the economic uplift 
of the outcaste villager is no longer limited to them. The Harijan Move- 
ment under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi, Government with its Rural 
Reconstruction Schemes, Mission Colleges with their professors of eco- 
nomics (among whom Prof. E. C. Bhatty of Ewing Christian College 
is doing indefatigable work), and the Indian Christian Association through 
its branch societies, all are seeking ways by which the economic status of 
the untouchable can be improved in the village. All Christians recognize 
that the goal of a self-supporting and self-propagating Church “cannot be 
reached within a measurable distance of time unless practical steps are 
taken to improve the economic condition of the village Christians.” 
(Economic Conditions of the Village Christians in the United Provinces”’ 
by E. C. Bhatty, “The National Christian Council Review’? December 
1935). Mr. Bhatty recommends Cottage Industries, others recommend 
co-operative purchasing and selling societies, and still others recommend 
industrialization. Whatever the solution may ultimately be, it is evident 
from the trend of Mission policy that the North India Mission will not 
lag behind in their efforts to improve the economic condition of the vil- 
lage Christians, although not all of their efforts thus far have been suc- 
cessful. As they face the work of a new century of endeavour they have 
the advantage of the experience of the first hundred years and the added 
advantage of having a thoroughly awakened Indian Christian Church 
which is prepared to carry an ever larger share of responsibility. 


—W. H. Wiser 
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APPENDIX A. 
The Agricultural Institute—Allahabad. 


In addition to the large but indirect contribution which the Agri- 
cultural Institute has made in its educational work, to the economic uplift 
of the Christian Church, and the agricultural population in general, the 
Institute has made several direct contributions. These we can but men- 
tion briefly. : 


In the training of apprentices in farm mechanics, the Institute has 
not only aided the introduction of economic machinery, but has given 
training to a number of Christian boys which has multiplied their earn- 
ing capacity at little cost to them or to their missions sending them. 

On the Institute Farm have been demonstrated cultural methods 
which are economical both in that they secure good production, and in 
that they allow the land to be controlled by fewer draft animals per acre 
than are used either by the villager or by Government farms. Improved 
methods of preserving and using organic waste are also of great import- 
ance. Another service has been the introduction of improved crops, such 
as Napier grass which has been tried with good results in many places; 
and the supply of good seed. 


The influence of the animal husbandry department is evident in the 
number of crossbred cows in Allahabad and the surrounding villages, giv- 
ing far more milk than the common cows. The present effort to increase 
the number of good bulls, and to castrate scrub village bulls, will have an 
even greater effect on the milk production of the district in the future. 
The Institute flock of crossbred sheep also shows the possibilities of this 
type of economic improvement. Without sacrificing hardiness, the quality 
of wool produced per animal has been increased three times, while its 
value, per unit has been doubled. Beginnings have also been made with 
poultry and pigs. 

The contribution in farm machinery and engineering has been out- 
standing, from the production of the Griffin plough in 1916 down to 
the present. The Wahwah plough probably meets the needs of the small 
farmer better than any other implement on the market. The U. P. 
Plough serves the larger cultivator in a similar way, while the steel Meston 
is a distinct improvement over other forms of that plough. Improved 
harrows, seed drills and other implements have also been designed. 


The manufacture of a borer at less than half of the price commonly 
charged has enabled many missionaries and others to introduce bored-hole 
latrines, a sanitary improvement with great economic implications. 

Service in the design and construction of buildings has meant a direct 
economic saving to many mission institutions, as well as more satisfactory 
buildings. The perfection and popularization of reinforced brick con- 
struction has been of great value both in India and in America. 


The Institute has also had a part in the development of the rubber 


tyred bullock cart which is economic for the owner and much less des- 
tructive to roads than the common cart. 
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All of these economic contributions, and others, have been carried 
to the people of the country by various forms of extension service. The 
Allahabad Farmer, a bi-monthly journal, probably has the largest circu- 
lation of any agricultural paper in India. The Farmers’ Fair and other 
exhibitions and melas gain the attention of large numbers. For some 
months a daily programme was broadcasted from the Institute station. 
Perhaps most important of all is the constant stream of persons who come 
to visit the Institute Farm and Dairy. 

W. B.-Hayss. 


APPENDIX B. 
Economic Uplift Programme of the Future. 


The specific needs of our Christians at this time indicate that the 
economic uplift programme of the future must aim to assist the Christian 
in two different ways, (1) in acquiring new skills and (2) in making 
new economic and social adjustments. In the first place, the Christian 
must be helped to develop economic stability on new levels through the 
acquirement of new economic abilities. 


The Agricultural Institute is equipped to teach new skills in agri- 
culture and its related subjects. 


The Industrial School at Saharanpur is equipped to teach new skills 
in carpentry, tailoring, iron working and motor mechanics. 


Various schools are equipped to teach new skills in manual arts. 


The College at Allahabad and Lucknow are equipped to give pre- 
paratory work for the teaching, legal, medical and business professions. 


The hospitals at Fatehgarh and Kasganj are equipped to teach new 
skills in nursing. 


The Etah Poultry Farm is equipped to teach new skills in the cottage 
industries related to the care of poultry and of goats. 


The travelling school recently established in Etawah aims to teach 
the farmers new skills in farming. 


Thus we see that the machinery is available to enable a limited 
number of our Christians to acquire new economic abilities. Our im- 
mediate problem is that of relating our village Christians more effectively 
‘to the existing machinery and of making our machinery more effective 
for larger numbers. 


The second need of helping the Christians to make new economic 
and social adjustments is one which we are not at present equipped to meet. 
The need of an agency or agencies to supply capital for equipment and 
raw materials, and the need of an agency or agencies to handle the market- 
ing of finished products are very urgent. Not only must the finished 
article be placed on the market but a market has to be created for the 
product of the Christian. We recognize the value of co-operative methods. 
of supplying capital, of purchasing raw materials and of selling finished 
products but our recent experience with co-operative credit has made 
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us hesitant in its further development with village folks, who are without 
economic traditions upon which we can build a sound economic structure. 


The first need is one that will have to be met for some years to come 
by the Mission, with funds from America and what Government grants 
we may be able to obtain. The second need is one in which we may 
expect help from the Christian community. Much as we deplore it, we 
shall have to develop Christian communities that are not economically 
dependent on Hindus or Mohammedans because of the intense com- 
munalism existing in India to-day. When our Christians are finally es- 
tablished economically we can strive for the development of a non-com- 
munal economic society. 


OUR MISSION AND LITERATURE 


The invention of printing in Europe about 500 years ago was fol- 
lowed by a rapid and widespread increase of knowledge and this was one 
of the great factors in the rise of modern civilization in Western Europe. 


I can not say for a certainty, but I presume that the printing press 
came to India along with the Europeans, and it must be that Christian 
‘agencies were among the first to print books and circulate them in India. 
We know that Carey not only carried on a printing esablishment, but he 
also made the paper used in the press. 


When our first missionaries, Revs. John Newton and James Wilson 
arrived in Calcutta in December, 1835, they bought in Calcutta from the 
Baptist Mission, a wooden press and some type, and they took these with 
them to Ludhiana and started the Ludhiana Mission Press. With them 
they took from Calcutta an Indian compositor to start the press. Later 
a practical printer was sent out to the Mission and he remained in Ludhi- 
ana six years. During the first eight years—until 1844—18,000,000 
pages were printed by our press in Ludhiana. Copies of these books were 
sent far and wide. 


In the year 1837 a party of our missionaries were coming up the 
Ganges and near Bhagalpur one of their boats was overturned and part 
of a press and materials were lost. This was meant apparently for the 
Ludhiana Press. One of the party, Mr. McEwan, returned from Cawn- 
- pore to Allahabad in the hope of being able to duplicate the missing 
parts and being impressed by the opportunity there remained in Allaha- 
bad. In 1838 a party came out for our own Farrukhabad Mission and 
with them had been sent a press and type. Dr. Warren, one of the party, 
had some knowledge of printing, so he was put in charge of the new 
Mission Press which was started in Allahabad on the Jumna Compound. 
The name Mission Press continues down to the present, although for many 
years it has been run by private owners. 


There was also a press in Sikandra, near Agra, run by the Church 
Missionary Society, and continuing to the present. Our Mission was 
doubtless closely connected with this press in the beginning, especially 
when we had work in Agra. 


Dr. Murdock, in a paper in the “Foreign Missionary” printed near 
the close of the first half century spoke in high praise of the work of our 
two Missions. He mentioned three forms of work—direct preaching, 
education and the press. From this we gather that in those days the 
preaching of the Gospel by the printed page was looked upon as one of 
three equal methods of work. This could not be said of our work to-day. 


He wrote, “By means of the press the American Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries have done as much in North India and the Punjab as all the 
other missionaries taken together for the diffusion of Christian truth 
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through this agency. The Hindi Scriptures owe much to the labors of | 
American missionaries and have been chiefly printed at the Allahabad — 
press established by them.” . 


In this connection a little in connection with Bible translations will 
be of interest. ‘‘The real story of the Urdu translations begin with the 
arrival in India of Henry Martyn, though the four Gospels had been 
translated by- learned natives of the College of Fort William ... and 
had been issued from the college press in the Nagari character in 1805. 
Four years after his arrival in India Henry Martyn had translated the 
New Testament into Urdu.” It is noteworthy that in the earlier trans- 
lations and revisions, especially around Madras, English Army officers 
took a large part. 


In 1836 a Committee Meeting in Benares simplified Martyn’s trans- 
lations. The Gospels and Acts were printed in 1837 in Roman character. © 


“The first Bible translation into Hindi was that of the four Gospels 
made by Henry Thomas Colebrooke, President of the Bench, at Cal- 
cutta, the first great Sanskrit scholar of Europe and Professor of Hindu 
Law and Sankrit in the College of Fort William. This was published in 
1806 at the expense of Government. 


“Meanwhile the North India Auxiliary Bible Society had come into 
existence at Agra in 1845 . . . The same Committee was at work on the 
Old Testament under the editorship of Joseph Owen, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission. The first part was issued in 1852, the second in 
1855. Mr. Owen again revised the Old Testament after the Mutiny and 
this was issued in two parts in 1866 and 1869.” Dr. Owen came to 
the Mission in 1840. After twelve years in the country he was made 
editor of this translation. 


“Meanwhile in 1860 the New Testament had been issued, ... — 
with J. F. Ullmann, of the A. P. Mission, as editor. . . The complete 
Bible in one volume was issued for the first time in 1892, consisting of 
Owen’s version of the Old Testament.”’ 


Apparently the translation to date of the New Testament was not 
satisfactory, and a new committee with our Dr. J. F. Holcomb as chief 
reviser was appointed by the Bible Society. In 1894 a committee of — 
revision of the Old Tsstament was appointed, with Dr. Kellogg of our 
Mission one of the three members. 


Dr. Ullman went to England in 1858 to oversee the work of print- 
ing the New Testament in Hindi. Dr. Owen was in India for a term 
of 28 years without a break. 


James Wilson, who had been transferred to this Mission from the 
Punjab, was the first secretary of the Agra Bible Society. Later Dr. 
Scott, Dr. Warren and Dr. Wynkoop served in this capacity. Thus we 
see that up to 1900 our missionaries had a great part in the work of the | 
Bible Society and in translations. But in the work of revision since then 
our misssionaries have had little or nothing to do. 
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Just as our early missionaries had so large a part in the translation 
of the Bible, so they had a prominent place in the preparation of tracts 
and books, and in the work of the Tract Society. The latter was organiz- 
ed in Agra three years after the Bible Society, i.e., in 1848. The Society 
had no permanent secretary up to 1912 when Mr. N. K. Mukerji was 
made the secretary. Here then was a period of 64 years, from 1848 to 
Ig12, during just half of which our missionaries served as secretaries. 
Dr. Owen served one year in the beginning. Mr. Wynkoop was secretary 
at three different times for a total of ten years. Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Lucas each served for seven years, and Dr. Holcomb and Mr. Alexander 
also served a year or two each. Counting Mr. Mukerji, Presbyterians 
have headed the Tract Society for more than 50 years out of the 88 years 
of its existence. 


In the beginning literature was distributed free, the Ludhiana mis- 
sionaries in one mela at Hardwar handing out 25,000 copies to pilgrims. 
‘This was soon abandoned, however, owing to the great cost and waste. 
Since then the cheapest form of evangelism has undoubtedly been that 
done through tracts and Gospels. The actual cost of printing has been 
very largely realized from sales. The loss has been doubtless a little more 
since the War, on account of the higher cost of printing. Added to this 
feature of cheapness, was the widespread proclamation that was possible, 
since the missionaries made it a practice to visite the large fairs held so 
commonly in India. 


There are no records available to show the results of this way of 


evangelizing the country. One illustration comes to my mind, that of 


Pundit Kanhaya Lall, who was a shining light in Etah when we first 


“went there. He was, I believe, a resident of Chhibramau and one 


day a shopkeeper wrapped some purchase in a piece of paper which 
had been a part of a tract. This led to inquiry and later to his conversion. 


Along with education the thousands of tracts and Gospels so'd during the 


century must have brought great changes in the thinking of the country. 
Much must also have been wasted. As a rough guess I suppose on an 
average there have been 100,00 each of tracts and Gospels sold in Hindi 
each year of the century: and even more to-day. Just how many have 
‘been distributed in our own mission area no one can say. When one 
realizes that the reading of one copy of a pice Gospel or tract may change 
the course of a life one can see what an opportunity this has been during 
these past years. Yet how much more time and money and force we 
have put into the educational program which touches but a fraction of 
the numbers, and much of this also has not borne fruit. 


Of all the writers in Hindi Dr. Johnson stands head and shoulders 


above all others. Possibly this could be changed to read in all the 
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vernaculars of India. I believe his total score of titles is 230 or more, 
and quite a few of these were large books and copiously illustrated in a 
good many cases. 

The roster of writers up to 1900 includes Owen, Wilson, Rankin, 
Scott, Warren, Brodhead, Ullman, Kellogg, Lucas and Johnson. A few 
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others may have written a book or more. Mrs. Scott did a little. Then 
others had a place in the publication of the Makhzan-i-Masihi, the first 
issue of which appeared in 1868 and ceased about 1920. Mrs Holcomb 
wrote a number of books in English, the largest being “Men of Might 
in India Missions.” 

Dr. Ullman is remembered both for Dharm Tula and his hymn 
translations, and Dr. Kellogg for his Hindi Grammar. Pilgrim’s 
Progress was translated by an Indian Christian. 


A conference on missions was held in Lahore in 1862 in which Rev. 
J. H. Budden of the L.M.S. strongly criticized many of the school books 
which were being used. They were too western, he said. He also felt 
that tracts were too controversial. He said, ““God in his providence is 
destroying both Hinduism and Mohammedanism for us, apart from all 
direct missionary effort.” He felt that it should be assumed that these 
religions were passing and that the writers of literature should address — 
themselves strictly to a positive presentation of Christian truth. Evident- 
ly his protest had little effect, for even to-day controversial tracts are very 
commonly sold. The tone, however, has moderated. 


I have made a division of periods, dating about 1900. The great 
bulk of our mission’s literary work dates previous to this. It is not due 
to a lack of persons having a command of the language since then, for 
we have had some very capable speakers. Previous to this date much 
of the work of the missionary was itinerating in the’cold season among 
non-Christians, while in the hot season they had leisure to write. Since 
1900 the growth of the village Christian community has absorbed much 
of our time even when in the station. We have had less contact with the 
non-Christian community, especially in the earlier years when the vil- 
lage people resented our going to the low caste people. Without doubt in 
many places the evangelism of other people ceased to have a first place. 
These very changes, however, brought new needs which have not yet 
been fully met. 


A number of people have written a little in the past 35 years. 
H. Forman, A. E. Ewing, C. H. Bandy, W. T. Mitchell, E. R. Janvier, 
W. H. Hezlep, R. C. Louch, M. S. Pinkerton have each done something. 
In most cases one book only has come from the pen of each of these. 
Dr. Bandy, realizing the new situation, wrote one little pamphlet titled; 
“What Every Christian Ought to Know.’’ I think he had a vision of 
a series of such booklets. Early in this period the need of better songs — 
was felt and Rev. Kidar Nath of Fatehgarh was led to write quite a 
number, many of which are still being sung. Rev. Sukh Lall has trans- — 
lated some books. In 1914 the writer began to issue a monthly paper — 
for our village readers from Kasganj. This was in Roman, as the effort 
in those days was to teach Roman in preference to Hindi. Some years 
later this was renewed Deheti and was issued in Hindi. Rev. E. G. 
Parker has been the Editor for some years. Rev. Ray C. Smith, Sr. was 
for a number of years the efficient Editor of “The Makhzan.’”’ Dr. Lucas 
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and Dr. Johnson continued their writing during this period. Dr. John- 
son’s last book was published after his death. 


Seeing the difficulty of mastering the Hindi alphabet that faced 
the Training School men in Etah, the writer began to experiment with 
__a new method of teaching Hindi about 1905. From this grew primers. 

-in Hindi, Roman and Urdu, as well as several small readers which are 
used in our village schools. While in charge of Kasganj field four books 
were written. The writer wishes to banish modesty enough to speak of 
this in the hope that some other busy person may be led to put on paper 
the ideas that come to him in the course of his work. From this ought 
to be born living books. In all your writer has issued forty-five titltes in 
Roman and Hindi, of which something like 200,000 copies have been 
printed to date. 


Dr. Johnson’s books were quite often profusely illustrated. One fact 
_doubtless hindered the extensive sale of many of his larger books; the 
market was restricted. He wrote for Christians and for non-Christians. 
Dr. Lucas has written more largely for Christian workers, having written 
many commentaries on the Bible which will continue to be a great help. 
The earlier writers wrote more largely for non-Christian readers. 


Paul planted, and Apollus watered, but God gave the increase. So 
it is in literary work. Some write: others put the books into the hands 
of readers. Book selling is one of the important ways in which mission- 
aries have preached to non-Christians and those working among non- 
Christians still make this an important phase of their work. The last few 
years have, I think, seen a revival of selling by quite a few of our district 
missionaries. I wish I could give you the names. New writers are badly 
needed. The awakened India needs a new presentation of the old truths. 
Language has changed with the years making a good many of the older 
productions unsuitable. The movement of the Depressed Classes, for 
example, the emphasis Hindus themselves are putting on reforms, the 
political situation and many other factors demand that we be abreast of 
the times with fresh books. There are thousands of children ready to 
buy books. Unfortunately we have little for them. 

As we look forward I would say that we should have many new 
tracts that bring Christian truth home to the present day readers. With 
the increase in literacy the number of people that can be reached is grow- 
ing. Should we see a new ingathering the question will become more 
urgent. It will be; how can we instruct these new converts? I believe 
we must meet this very largely by putting the instruction into print and 
then distributing it widely. If we have a Christian community that is. 
one-tenth literate we must use this portion to the fullest extent. Then 
and only then can we look forward to shepherding even one of the many 
Depressed Castes, the Chamars. As you know, there are more than 
100,000 of these people in many of our civil districts. A tenth percent 
of literacy would mean 10,000 copies of books for each district. The 
demands for literature in one district alone (were we to see the Chamars 
come over en masse) would be very great. In such a case we could look 
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forward to using as much literature (in number of copies) as the Tract 
Society in Allahabad publishes in Hindi each year. To put the oppor- 
tunity in another form, there are 40,000 to 50,000 literates now in the 
non-Christian population of each of our districts. Supposing we could 
reach a quarter of these yearly with one booklet or Gospel, what a field 
we would have! We would be needing 100,000 copies yearly. 


This demands, it seems to me, 


First—a high type of literature, fitted to the needs, abilities and ages 
of the readers. 


Second—attractive literature which can meet and overcome the ap- 
peal of the non-Christian literature and also overcome prejudice. We can 
hardly expect an uninterested non-Christian to buy our books if they are 
no more appealing than what the Hindu book-seller is handling. 


Third—the expenditure of money. We must recognize, as we have 
not been doing for a good many years, that this is a productive field, 
not only for building up the Christian community but also for evangel- 
izing the masses of non-Christians. Money should be as freely spent in 
this field as in education, in medical work, in paid preachers and in uplift 
work of different kinds. _ 

Fourth—efficient distribution. Little has been done here, except to 


offer our pice books and Gospels in bazaars, melas and on village streets. 
Sales are limited almost entirely to those books selling for one or two 
pice each. This is the reason why so many of Dr. Johnson’s larger books 
remain unsold. There is a tremendous field for books that could be 
handled by Hindu booksellers in every bazaar. This field should not 


be left to Hindu and Mohammedan writers, most of whom write for — 


profit. The need of India for wholesome stories and uplifting reading of 
many kinds is great. 


Dr. Speer once asked if there were not cheaper fields or methods of 
evangelism. Decreased resources should lead us to seek these if they exist. 
I believe this is the answer. 


Shall we not once again at the beginning of the new century turn to 
the press as a great means of making Christ known? Let us again be- 
come pioneers in a growing and needy field. 


engin 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


While thinking of the subject that the Mission Devotional Commit- 
- tee gave us to present at these Centennial Celebrations a great many texts 
flashed through our minds. First came Paul’s great words “‘Forgetting 
those things which are behind and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” Despite the great truth and appropriateness of 
this strong statement by Paul it seems to at least hint at one thing which 
we certainly do not want to do in celebration of one hundred years of 
work of this Mission and that is to forget those things of the past. For 
_ four days we have been carefully selecting those things of the past which 
we wish to remember. We have been thrilled and I dare say there is not 
one here this morning who is not a better man or woman for having had 
this experience of living for a few days with the great achievements of the 
past century. So for the purpose of our subject this fine text must be 
passed by. 


Then one naturally thinks of Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane where 
by meeting God on His knees He was strengthened to “Look forward” 
with courage and faith to his greatest sacrifice. There are many fine pas- 
sages to be found in this prayer indicating what Christ wished for His 
disciples, for we find Him praying in a particular way for “them which 
Thou hast given Me.” As recorded in John. 17, He prays for our unity 
with each other and with Him; He prays for our joy that we might 
have His joy fulfilled in us; He prays for our sanctity. Indeed Christ in 
a very dramatic and heart-stirring way prays for us and in so doing out- 
lines a program which we would do well to follow. 


However we have felt that there was perhaps even a better text than 
that for us to-day. It is to be found in Mark’s Gospel the 11th chapter 
and the 23rd verse. It is a text which has challenged many commenta- 
tors. It is a text which has been rationalized perhaps more. than any 
other text. We do not pretend to-day to be able to unravel all of its mean- 
ing nor is it our purpose to try and minimize its impact by the process of 
rationalization, but it is our hope that from it we might all catch a fresh 

vision of the high calling to which we have been called “in Christ Jesus.” 
s “Whosoever shall say unto this mountain, be thou cast into the sea; 
and shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things which 
he saith shall come to pass; he shall have whatsoever he saith.” 


3 To understand what Christ had in mind and what His disciples under- 
- stood when He made such an extravagant statement, for it even seems 
extravagant to-day, how much more must it have seemed impossible, to 
those twelve who were with Him at the time. We must observe three signi- 
ficant facts as narrated in Mark’s Gospel. First, we would note in the 
first verse of. the chapter that Christ is nearing Jerusalem by way of 
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Bethany and Bethpage with the Mount of Olives on the route that they 
must take in entering the capital city. It was while on the Mount of 
Olives that Jesus told His disciples of the signs of the times that are to 
come. Secondly, we would note that Christ spoke these words after re- 
vealing His power to the disciples by the parabolic miracle of the cursed 
fig tree. The tree being symbolic of deceit and hypocrisy. While His 
followers marvel that the tree had dried up over night Jesus says ‘““Trust 
in God” and follows these words with our text. Thirdly, it would be 
well for us to remember that this was at the time of Christ’s last entry into 
Jerusalem. His face was set toward Golgotha, that skull shaped mountain 
on which He performed His great sacrifice. In this setting, the moun- 
tain spoken. of by Christ takes on added significance. It not only meant 
an obstacle or difficulty on the road to Jerusalem, but following as it does 
the treatment of the fig tree, it takes on a very real symbolical meaning 
of those difficulties which constantly came before us in our Christian lives 
and in our kingdom building work. The mountain referred to is not only 
symbolic of difficulties and obstacles but is also symbolic of opportunity. 
Had Christ just visualized Calvary as an obstacle, we would not have 
these hundred years to look back over. Had that lonely mount outside 
of Jerusalem just been a difficulty to surmount, a great deal of the mean- 
ing of the cross would have been lost. The mountain meant a great 
deal more than that, it meant opporTuNiITy. Opportunity to demon- 
strate the power of God to bring victory out of seeming defeat. Op- 
portunity to prove man’s ability through faith to push on and on sur- 
mounting difficulty after difficulty in achieving that which he most wants. In 
the light of Christ all difficulties, all staggering opportunities, are but 
mountains to be removed by faith. For our consideration then to-day 
we wish to emphasize this great fact and central pivot of our forward 
look that by faith we are to remove mountains, by faith we are to, in the 
name of Christ, be victorious over difficulties, and completely successful 
in using every opportunity. 

It was while saying farewell to his friends in England that William 
Carey said, “We must expect great things of God and attempt great things 
for God.” Here in this text Christ emphasises these two great features 
of Christian work. Imagine trying to remove mountains. What a 
tremendous task. But along with the challenge comes the advice of 
expectancy. Christ is very aptly defining the kind of faith that He expects 
His disciples to have and to be controlled by. There are several kinds 
of faith as we all well know. There is the type that we glibly talk about, 
of little value even though the most practised. There is the type of faith 
that we are just beginning to learn to use through psychology. Dr. 
Coue’s “day by day in every way I am getting better and better.” It is 


certainly of greater value than the first; but it falls short of Christ’s de-— 
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finition as set forth in our text. There is faith in an abstraction such as 
our philosophical friends talk about. Faith in something that of itself 


has no ability to help achieve the hope of our faith. This is often referred 
to as reflexive faith and is like an Indian club, giving muscle and strength 
to the person swinging it, but with absolutely no power in itself. In this 
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text however we have what might be termed objective faith. Dr. Mackay 
recently remarked “At the heart of our Christian faith is no mere God- 
idea, but the living God Himself, the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”” It is faith in such a God which puts meaning in Paul’s state- 
ments “Faith is the assurance of things hoped for.”” ‘‘Faith, hope, Love.” 
This is not the faith that we can use but the faith that uses us. Faith in 
one who has power and purpose of his own. Faith that becomes the 
very motivating force of our lives. Such faith and such faith alone can 
be of service in the next hundred years. This is that faith that is ‘‘the 
assurance.” This is the faith that prevents us from doubting. Christ 
clearly says that such faith can remove mountains, and we can be sure that 
such faith will not lead us to move mountains needlessly. 


Christ prefixes the words ‘Have faith in God.” Ours is not faith in 
an abstract idea. Nor is it limited as was the faith of the patriarchs but 
ours is a faith based on a full revelation of God and founded on personal 
experience that cannot be shaken by the shifting eddies of philosophical 
thought or developing understanding of God’s working as revealed by 
science for ““we know whom we have believed and are persuaded.” The 
more light we can get the better, but the truth shall more fully reveal 
Him and what tends to cloud Him or remove us from Him cannot be 
true. This is part of our faith. Such is the faith that has motivated this 
Mission through the difficult years of the past century and such is the 
faith that must motivate us through the next hundred years. ~ Our faith 
i = unchanging as Christ Himself. Let us look forward first of all with 
aith, 


We are working in a country where the indigenous religions em- 
phasise three “ways” of achieving salvation. The way of works, the way 
of knowledge, and the way of devotion. A superficial glance at these 
might impress us but when we come to realize the terrible downward 
pull of them we are again impressed that the message for the next hundred 
years as for the last 2,000 must be an emphasis on the ““Way of Faith.” 
Salvation itself is a very indefinite concept in India. Buddha thought of 
salvation as non-existence and his influence continues to the present time. 
Commonly speaking the Hindu conception of salvation is one of release 
from the long chain of rebirths so firmly impressed on the Indian mind 
in the doctrine of Transmigration. The way of works implies that man 
must live so perfect a life as to be born the next time in a higher social 
group. ‘Thus life after life he improves till he lives such a perfect exis- 
tance that he is absorbed into the great unknown. The way of knowledge 
places a primium on a man’s mental powers regardless of his moral or 
spiritual ideals or practices. The way of devotion though closer to the 
Christian concept is still far from the ideal Christ exemplified. It stresses 
devotion to some one deity as shown by ascetic practices and self-punish- 
ment as if these were the only criteria for judging one’s relation to God, 
How one treats his fellow-men or emphasis on a life of service are entirely 
lacking except as they are now being introduced because of the impact 
of Christianity. All three of these “ways” place emphasis on man’s 
accomplishments as if God cared little to provide a way. Is it any wonder 
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that the average Indian is satisfied with things as they are? What hope 
has he? What influence is there in his life that he should seek to better 
himself let alone his brother? We have at once in these three ways the 
foundation of the most cursed social system, that of caste, that the world 
has ever known. What a change would be wrought and will be wrought 
when India comes to believe in a God of Love as revealed in Christ. 
‘‘That God could suffer for man is an impossible thought and a repulsive 
one” said an educated Hindu man to me one day. Is there any wonder 
that such a man and that the society that he represents has been slow to 
respond to the appeal of Gandhi for the uplift of the outcaste? The 
faith that Christ speaks of in this text of ours and the type of faith that 
it is our obligation to give India would do more for lifting the untouch- 
able in a year than can possibly be achieved in any other way in a century. 
As we look forward to the next hundred years we must look forward to 
years of service in faith. We must so plan our work that Faith in Christ 
and in His God is established in the hearts of all Christians. Above all 
our lives must be so lived that the obvious dominant feature is faith. 
Worry and anxiety must go. We must know in our hearts that what 
we desire will come to be. Perhaps the depression through which we 
hope we have passed, was brought on for just that reason, to test our faith. 
How often we have worried during the past years. We shall never know 
how much harm has been done to the cause that we so love because our 
fellow-workers have seen worry written on our faces. How often in the 
past must our message of hope based on faith have fallen on deaf ears 
because our hearers have concluded from our bearing that our faith was 
a bit shaken. The prayer of every one of us should be “Oh God forgive 
our unbelief.” Let us therefore start into the new century with the 
greatest lesson that was to be learned from the depression years and that 
is that “God can be trusted.” Christ speaks to us as a Mission to-day 
saying ““Trust in God. Remove these mountains to the sea.” 


Mountain removing means overcoming difficulties to achieve those 
great ideals which Christ has set for His Kingdom. We can think of 
these mountains in terms of some of the ideals that Christ presented. Be- 
fore doing this however it would be well to determine where we stand 
at this time. To imply that through the last hundred years our Mission 
has not moved many mountains would be the most obvious oversight in 
the light of the interesting history presented to us in these Centennial 
Celebrations. To claim that we have been successful in removing all of 
the mountains that Christ would have us move here in India would be 
gross exaggeration and would imply that our work is done. Somewhere 
between these two extremes the truth lies. To use a comparison we might 
think of our Mission standing on the lawn at Lowriston in Dehra Dun. 
We are on a plateau facing the Himalaya Range with its snow-capped 
peaks in the distance. We are standing on partially removed mountains 


and to our backs are the foothills, the Sawaliks, which represent other — 


mountains that have been even less removed. These foot hills were 
harder to wear down and have not as yet even reached the state of useful- 
ness as the plateau on which we stand. Farther back is the great Gangetic 
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plain representing the useful and rich land produced by the removing of 
mountains and casting them into the sea. This great plain is representa- 
tive of the ideal set by Christ in His great program of the “kingdom of 
God.” The Himalayas ahead must be removed to the sea to form part 
of that great plain over which Christ is coming to rule. That is our task. 
Will it be accomplished in the next hundred years? At least we must 
determine to do all and give all, that our share in the great task of remov- 
ing mountains is done. 


We would suggest that the Himalaya Range is représented by two 
Christian ideals which establish our program and responsibility for the 
coming century even as they have established the program of the past. 
To be sure both of these have been partially achieved but there is still 
plenty left to do. Our thesis is that these mountains can only be removed 
by faith and by that type of faith which Christ depicts in our text. That 
faith will make of us adventurers in greater endeavour, pioneers in new 
methods. It will help us to look steadily to the great object of bringing 
about the ideal and draw us out of the tendency of making of what is in 
reality only a means, the end itself. These two ‘“‘Mountain mov- 
ing” tasks are the bringing about of the fulfilment of the ideals of 
World Evangelism and Church Building. 


The oft quoted Mission manifesto of Matthew 28:19, 20: “Go ye 
therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,”’ clearly brings before us this first 
great ideal. Our Manual sets forth as our aim ‘“The supreme and con- 
trolling aim of Foreign Missions is to make the Lord Jesus Christ known 
to all men as their Divine Saviour and to persuade them to .become His 
disciples.” Our task as a Mission is the responsibility of seeing that this 
is done in our area. To what extent have we accomplished this? The 
battle cry of the Student Volunteer Movement was “The World for Christ 
in our Generation.”” This was a fine ideal and was valiantly striven for 
but several generations have passed and the ideal is still to be accomplished. 
Not only are there many unoccupied areas in the world but even where 
we as a Mission are working there are still villages where the Word has > 
not been preached. This is in no way a criticism of those who have gone 
before for we know that unless God so moves we will also leave plently 
to be done by those that follow, and follow they will till God is satisfied 
that ample provision is made for the winning of each lost sheep to Himself. 

There is danger that while we look at the mountain before us we 
forget that through the hundred years past God has greatly used our 
Mission in gradually but steadily moving this mountain to the sea. In 
reality each individual who has come to know of God’s love for him is a 
mountain removed to the sea. What terrific battles against all the forces 
of time honoured custom here in India have been fought by individuals 
in making their stand for Christ. What tremendous work has been done 
in making the Scriptures available in the vernaculars. It thrills one to 
hear of the opening of the first zenanas to Christ’s message. The perse- 
cutions born by the first Mass Movement Christians and their great share 
in bringing their friends and relatives, even as Andrew, to Christ are 
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thrilling things to remember and show forth the power of Faith. God 
used men of unshakable faith in removing these mountains to the sea. 
God is counting on our faith being sufficient to do our share in bringing 
about the realization of the great ideal of world evangelism. 


It is interesting to notice the ways that God has responded in the 
past and is responding in the present because of the faith of those who 
have served and gone to their rest. God has given as fruit of their faith 
prominent families who have made inestimatable contributions to Chris- 
tianity in India. When some were concerned for the lack of response to 
the Christian message, God working in the hearts of the poorest and most 
degraded of these provinces brought about the first Mass Movement. It 
is easy to imagine the Christ Who told the parable of Lazarus and the 
rich man interceding before God on behalf of the poor ‘“‘jhutan’* fed 
sweeper. It was not just a matter of chance that these men and women 
turned to Christ. They heard Christ call ‘come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden,” and they came. Some came and gave their 
all and suffered much, some followed because it seemed to be the thing 
to de, some came because of ulterior motives. The fisherman’s net of 
the Kingdom of God had been cast by God Himself as a result of the faith 
of those whom God had called to work here. To be sure this was not 
the human way to do it. The Brahmin should come first and then all 
others would follow. The logic is clear and it works for the Hindu but 
it was not God’s way. We have many Brahmin converts but there are 
comparatively few who have followed on account of them. To be sure 
they have won others to the Kingdom of God by personal testimony 
but as a method of evangelization it has not borne the fruit that we find 
throughout India as a result of Mass Movements among the outcastes. 
Was God's way so foolish after all? For about sixty-five years the Mis- 
sion had been working on the strategy that the quickest way to win India 
was to win the upper-classes first. Literature was designed for them. 
Preaching though conducted before all was largely designed for them. 
The results were good but they brought many problems and the others 
simply did not follow. There was little spontaneity. There were few 
Andrews. A Brahmin was converted in Etah and had to be moved to 
Allahabad for instruction. Where has he to find his brother in Allahabad? 
He has done fine work as a Mission employee but there was not the 
natural growth that comes from bringing those we know best to what 
we have found to be best. At the time that Mary washed Jesus’ feet He 
asked His disciples as to who would love the master most the servant who 
had been forgiven the least or he who had been forgiven the most. Who 
is iN a position to demonstrate the changing power of Christ the most, the 
sweeper or the Brahmin? The Brahmin is already esteemed and can 
but become slightly more esteemed. The sweeper is despised but in the 
hands of God can and often is as esteemed as his Brahmin Christian 
brother. Whether we are convinced by these arguments or not the fact 
remains that in India where the outcaste has been most thoroughly touched 

*Jhutan is the name given to the scraps left after meals and given to the 
sweepers in lieu of cash payment for services. 
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by Christ there we are to-day experiencing similar movements among the 
high castes. 


Then God has intervened again in a very interesting manner. He 
has not only taken a hand in Mission policy along this line here in India 
but in Japan also we find God bringing His way about. For years in 
both India and Japan the main emphasis had been on reaching the city 
population. We do not maintain that this met with no success but here 
again good as it is and admitting that it must be continued God has seemed 
to point out that the emphasis has not been properly balanced. The 
result is that in the last few years there has been a growing interest in 
the rural communities. In India where over 90° live in villages and 
are engaged in agricultural pursuits of one sort or another it seems obvious 
that a great deal of emphasis is needed on rural work. Excepting for the 
city Christian population a great proportion of the urban residents speak 
of themselves as being of such and such a village. In modern India with 
- its strong communal feeling we find that Hindus employ Hindus as much 
as possible and Mohammedans employ Mohammedans. The small Chris- 
tian population in the cities are finding it increasingly difficult to find 
employment. The rural Mass Movement convert however with his home 
ties in the village has a place to stay and work to do. Persecuted he may 
be nevertheless it is seldom that he is forced to leave his old home with 
his village rights. 

After God’s hand produced the Mass Movement with its resultant 
encouragement to the Christian cause we find that due perhaps to too 
many “tares coming up with the wheat’—this Movement also began to 
lose its initial enthusiasm. Christ clearly teaches that we are not to 
separate the good from the bad, that judgment is in the hands of God. 
Was this slump after about twenty years God’s means of segregating the 
elect? Probably not until we know even as’we are known will we be able 
to give the correct answer to that question. But God can be trusted and 
we find that close on the heels of the slump among these people a new 
opening and a new cause for thanksgiving is provided in the interest 
among the Chamars. This in just the last year has been emphasized by 
the declaration of certain depressed class leaders that they are determined 
to leave Hinduism. 

The challenge that is coming from the Chamars. in our area is very 
real and encouraging. The movement started about 1918 in Etawah 
District and has now spread throughout Etawah and Mainpuri and there 
are signs of real interest in Etah and Farrukhabad. There are in these 
four districts according to the 1931 census 401,000 Chamars. In Etawah, 
and I think in the other districts also, they are the most populous group 
in the district. They are the backbone of Indian rural life because they 
are the ones upon whom the villagers depend for farm work and all 
the unskilled manual labor. They are the tanners of leather and makers 
of shoes. Without them in many areas no farming could be done for 
they make the leather bags used in the wells for irrigation purposes. In 
Etawah about 75°/% of them would consider farming as their chief indus- 
try. Despite the fact that they are so depended upon they are untouchable 
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and are outside the pale of Caste Hinduism though God is daily demon- 


strating that they are well within the ocean of His love. What a stag- — 


gering challenge it is to think that God is moving these people upon us 
and saying “feed My sheep.” We cannot look forward to the next 
hundred years without coming face to face with this gigantic mountain 
peak to be removed for God into the sea. Are we justified in tackling 
this stupendous task? Some would say that to convert them to Christian- 
ity without first having assurance of being able to provide ample super- 
vision for their pastoral care is wrong and can but lead to disaster. We 
would remind them that Jesus’ Disciples said exactly that when darkness 
was fast drawing nigh and they urged Jesus to send the 5000 to the 
nearby villages for food. It was not right to keep them there when there 
was nothing to feed them. Christ’s reply was simply “‘you feed them.” 
Christ is clearly saying to us as a Mission to-day “you feed them.” Im- 
possible we cry! But where is our faith? “If ye doubt not in your 
hearts but believe these things shall come to pass.” 


We then have before us a very real opportunity of advancing per- 
ceptibly on the ideal of evangelizing all in this area. What are some of 
the methods which we will have to use? What principles will have to 
be followed? We would say that there is no claim to originality to any 
of these. Means must be devised to remove the lethargy of many old 
Christians. Instead of an attitude of dependence they must realize the 


need of self-help. If the old proverb that ““God helps those who help ~ 


themselves” is true of any part of this world it is true for rural India. 
Mass meetings evangelistic in nature, stirring literature which will grip 
the heart and emotions, will increasingly play a part in the work of the 
future. The women must be more and more brought up to the same 
standards as the men. Spiritual Christianity cannot prosper till we have 
stirred the mothers in the homes. The next hundred years will produce 
courageous pioneering in this field. On the other hand there are some 
types of work going on among the zenana women without any compli- 
mentary work among the men. Zenana workers tell us of hearts dedicated 
to Christ but the men have not been brought along and often the enthusi- 
asm of the newly dedicated heart is lost for want of witnessing expres- 
sion. And last but not least those who come to Christ must be encouraged 
to go on from personal victory to personal victory. It is so easy to become 
tied down with the many tasks that are ours that we fail to keep the 
Christians growing and the result is stagnation. This is the tragedy of 
interrupted work in our areas. Personnel cannot be changed without 
some effect being produced by the stopping of the growth of individual 
and group Christians. Continuity of program is essential. 


The second great mountain moving ideal is that of Church build- 
ing or Organization for the nurture and mutual aid of Christians. In 
telling of how one should deal with a brother who has offended, Christ 
advised referring it finally to the Church. Upon the rock of Peter’s decla- 


ration Jesus said He would build His Church. All who believe that 


Christ is the Son of God are of the Church universal but from these 
two references and many that might be quoted from Paul’s Epistles and 
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those of other disciples we know that there is also what can be called 
the Church local, namely the group of Christians who meet together for 
worship and for helping each other primarily in developing their religious 
life. This is a natural expression of the social aspect of Christianity. 
_ Christ built His Church not by command but by creating in the hearts. 
of His followers a desire to be together when they worshipped and prayed. 
‘The local church was a natural development due to the internal change 
that Christ produced in His followers. Even while Christ was with them 
in the flesh they quarrelled amongst themselves yet after His going we 
find them together voluntarily. Luke records in Acts that the ‘Lord 
added to the Church daily.” The local church grew, the members felt 
a certain common tie to the other churches as we find shown by the fact 
that they sent gifts to the mother church in Jerusalem. This was voluntary 
and natural. Thus they developed their Church Politic and continued 
to grow by adding to the local church. When association for any reason 
did not seem natural separate local churches were formed where associ- 
ation was natural but usually within the Church Politic until later we 
find fighting and quarrelling breaking the Church and keeping it from 
holding to the ideal of unity. Any forward look toward the ideal of 
Church Building in India for the next hundred years must take cognizance 
of this principle of Unity in the Church Politic. If Western denomina- 
-tionalism in bringing Christianity to India brings with it division and 
schism to poor communal India it will have failed in one of its greatest 
opportunities. 

When in our manual we speak of the Church it means all three, the 
Church Universal, the Church Local, and the Church Politic. Our ideal 
in the words of the Manual is ‘““To gather these disciples into Churches 
which shall be selfpropagating, self-supporting and self-governing.” 

Here again we must not forgot the good work that has been done 
with great sacrifice in the past by Indian and Missionary together in estab- 
lishing the Church. But as before we are convinced that there is still a 
great deal left for us to do, by Faith. The Church as we have it is not 
ideal, it is hardly more than a skeleton in comparison to the ideal. The 
framework is ready but there is still a great deal to be desired. What 
are the difficulties that prevent our church from coming up to the ideal. 
One would first refer to the unfortunate feeling of jealousy to be found 
in some of the existing churches. It perhaps started in the form of Indian 
jealous of Missionary and visa versa but more recently there seems to be 
developing a division between those who consider themselves poor and 
those who are in more fortunate circumstances. The Missionaries being 
in the latter group. What has brought this about it is hard to say but 
undoubtedly it is related to some extent to the class uprisings the world 
over. Deeper spiritual life of course is the solution but that deeper life 
must reflect in truer democracy in our churches. Whether to facilitate 
this more genuine democratic spirit the Missionaries will have to with- 
draw from the local churches it is hard to say but one thing is sure 
that such withdrawal’ should be with the consent and appreciation of 
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the local church involved. As this applies to the local church so in 
principle does it apply to the Church Politic. 


Whereas on the whole the city churches have come to take a large 
place in the life of their constituency and can therefore be said to be 
natural the village churches are in all ‘together too many cases churches 
in name only. There is no regular worship, there is little looking to the 
church for help of a spiritual type. Even practices such as marriage and 
burial which to the Hindu are considered religious are not as a rule con- 
summated by the local church. The Church Politic has made provision for 
these religious rites but the constituency of the local church have not yet 
come to value them and so to that extent it cannot be said to be natural. 
Members of the village churches do not as a rule subject themselves in 
religious and moral matters to the discipline of the church but recognize 
the discipline of their old brotherhoods. Membership in such a church 
cannot be said to be a natural development. We are not justified however 
in concluding that their lack of full appreciation of their churches signifies 
a lack of ‘‘knowledge unto salvation.”’ Are these not rather the fruit of 
Christian training and experience? These village Christians have not the 
background of the Jewish synagogue nor any previous conception of cor- 
porate worship for them it is a new idea and for us it presents another 
“mountain to be removed into the sea.” To achieve this again calls forth 
pioneering and consistent work along a definite program. Christian 
workers are going to have to emphasise more than ever worship in such 
a form that the villager will appreciate. Greater effort will have to be 
made to give these village Christians comfort and spiritual strength at the 
times of their sorrow. A village Christian who dies in his village with 
a face radiating confidence in his future state will exert a greater influence 
than many sermons. A village Christian family comforted by Christian 
assurances at the time when one of those dearest to them goes to his 
reward will be more impressed than by a gift of money. Gradually as 
we bring the great comforting and strengthening forces of Christianity into 
their experience at life’s crises will they begin to realize the value of Christ. 
‘Thus will the church come to take a prominent place in their lives. 


As it 1s necessary for individuals to grow in spiritual things so is it 
necessary for our village groups to grow step by step. They will need 
guidance in this but they must be convinced that each step is to be taken 
and take it only when they are so convinced. The enthusiasm of definite 
group action and decision is great. Such groups if they are to express 
corporate religious life must be natural groups drawn together by mutual 
religious experience. This might in the beginning mean local churches 
more or less along old caste lines but as time goes on and their religious 
life grows deeper, there is hope that they will draw together. Deep rooted 
caste feeling will not go over night from a group. It might from an 
individual but the group tends to be conservative and old customs will go 
as the spiritual life of the group deepens. The ideal, however, certainly 


is that all distinction must go but that ideal state has not as yet been reached 
even in the West. 
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Simple church buildings that the people can build for themselves 
must be introduced. Something perhaps that can be built one part at 
a time will best suit the needs. Such a permanent witness to their faith 
will have untold influence in strengthening them to give verba’ testimony 
of their belief. Systematic giving with instruction and emphasis on the 
tithe will deepen the life of the group. This wil! perhaps make them 
feel that Christianity is their own more than any one other thing IF 
they as a group have something to say regarding how that money should 
be spent. The policy that we have been forced to follow the past few years 
of stressing more and more giving while at the same time reducing our 
staff will have to stop if we expect our village Christians to take interest 
in giving as they should. Development of lay leadership for both worship 
periods and local church administrative life is essential. Summer Schools, 
retreats, elders courses, certificates and initiatory services must be deve- 
loped and more fully used. 


= As yet, except to a limited extent, we have not derived the spiritual 
force that is latent in following Christ’s command ‘“‘Eat this bread and drink 
this cup till I come.” ‘This must again come to have the place that it had 
in the early church when it was considered:an act of grace. We have too 
long considered Communion to be a prize to be administered to those only 
of advanced spiritual life when the ones who need it most are those that 
have to have their spiritual life deepened most. We will have to emphasize 
the fact that God can and will purify one at the communion table if 
with a true heart he asks forgiveness. The Lord’s Supper is in memory 
of Christ’s sacrifice which if it means anything it means that God forgives 
sin and our emphasis needs to be in a very practical way upon that all 
important fact. 
What a tremendous task lies ahead of us in building the Church. 
If ever man faced a mountain we face it to-day as we look forward to 
building the Body of Christ. 
We have dealt with the spiritual aspect of deepening or laying the 
foundation of the church and that is our main aim. There are however 
other factors which need careful consideration if this church is to exemplify 
the Abundant Life of Christ came to establish. Educational work has always 
and we hope always will go, hand in hand with what is commonly called 
evangelistic work. The 18th century revival in Wales was accompanied with 
a mass education project that practically made all in Wales literate, Christ 
forgave sin and in evidence of this spiritual power healed the sick. Christ 
preached all day and healed the sick that were brought to Him and was 
so absorbed in His acts of mercy that His disciples found it necessary to 
remind Him that the crowds were hungry. ‘This fact revealed, He pro- 
vided for their daily bread. In Christ we have the greatest example of a 
perfectly functioning four departmental missions. Paul writes “We then 
as workers together with Him.’’ Again in Ephesians 2:21 “all the build- 
ing fitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord.”” What 
significant words these are for us as we look forward to another hundred 
years of service. The Mission so fitly framing a building, the Church, to- 
gether that it grow unto an holy temple in the Lord. In this greatest of tasks 
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of building the Body of Christ we as a Mission must from now on co- 
operate as we have never done before. The growth of the Church into 
true Christian character and significance is going to be directly propor- 
tional to the extent to which we as Missionaries of varied gifts and train- 
ing are going to work together. The 19th century throughout the world © 
was characterized by individualism. Across the history of our great Mission 
are the names of great individuals and the early pioneering had by the 
nature of things and because of the age in which it existed, to be individual- 
istic. It is equally true however that there are many signs to-day that 
lead one to think that the 20th century will be characterized by co-opera- 
ation. Socialism, Facism, Communism, Co-operatives all point in that 
direction. And so in our work as a Mission the pioneers of the next 
hundred years are going to pioneer along lines of co-operation and there ~ 
is no better place to start than to have whole-hearted co-operation in this — 
our greatest task of building the church. A crude example of co-operation — 
might suffice to clear this point. A man has a headache. There is no | 
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one as aware of his symptom as he himself. He calls on a doctor and 
asks for medical aid. The result good or bad is dependent on the extent 
to which they co-operate with’ each other. Those of us in the districts 
facing this tremendous task of building the rural church have headaches. | 
We need the whole-hearted co-operation of experts and just as our success 
depends on the co-operation we get from experts so does the success of the 
experts depend on the co-operation they get from us. With this in mind 
then, let us face some of these other factors that are necessary if we are 
to remove this mountain of church building to the sea. 


For the effective representation of the changing power of Christ in 
India nothing better could serve than that a church of the lowest origin 
produce a society that commands the respect of all. For such a church, 
besides the motive force, that comes from personal experience of Chrisall 
are needed individuals freed because of knowing the truth, individuals — 
healthy of body, and individuals self-dependent and in a position to support — 
their church. If such a society can be produced it will have unforetellable 
effects in bringing the whole of India and the world to Christ. Our con- 
tention is that the ideal of world evangelism can be more rapidly and 
more efficiently reached by the building of a truly living church than by 
any other means. We have, at the present time, if not the means, a— 
good many of the methods which are needed in building such a church. 
What a wonderful opportunity to co-ordinate them in this task. It will 
suffice to give one or two examples of how each of these departments 
might be able to help in the whole. To have a Bible reading church 
we must have mass education of the lower grades at least. With the pre- 
sent situation in government schools the environment, instead of being 
neutral regarding religion is definitely colored with Hindu philosophy. 
Without some sort of supplementary Christian education there is little hope 
of getting the village Christian children to grow in Christian knowledge 
and character. Our educational experts could help solve this problem, 
We who are laymen in this field of education should welcome their help 
and co-operation. Dr. Manry in his paper referring to the future of 
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Christian Education has so ably established the fact that the first duty of 
Christian schools in modern India is to provide education for the Chris- 
tian community that even quotations to that effect from the Lindsey 
Report are not necessary. 


Dr. Forman and Dr. Hayes have pointed out the possibilities along 
the line of preventative medicine. What a tremendous effect that would 
have on the health of village and city Christians and through them on 
others. Mr. Hayes and Mr. Vaugh have shown that many improvements 
for agricultural use have been developed for the small farmer atthe Allaha- 
bad Institute. Some form of organization or extension work is needed that 
this information might reach the Christian cultivator. With a comparatively 
small grant-in-aid the present branch poultry and goat farms might be able 
to at least make a start in getting this information and these materials out 
in the villages. The work with travelling schools though rich with possi- 
‘bilities has only just begun to be experimented with. In such a project 
the fullest co-operation of all is needed and the history of the past shows 
that it is to be expected. 


Our aim as expressed in the Manual concludes with these words 
“To co-operate so long as_ necessary, with these churches in 
the evangelizing of their countrymen, and in bringing to bear on all 
human life the spirit and principles of Christ.” This principle laid down 
years ago is noteworthily in accordance with the present time and tend- 
encies. We would note however that co-operation does not necessarily 
imply the loss of identity of the co-operating bedies. But would rather 
imply their continued existence as separate bodies for the strengthening 
of the church. The Mission therefore takes a subsidiary position because 
it is temporary in nature whereas the Church must be continually 
strengthened and become continually more and more self-contained for 
it is a permanent organization with the God-given responsibility of evan- 
 gelization. It suggests itself to some of us that to make this possible the 
Mission should have clearly stated responsibilities of admitted temporary 
mature so that when the day for withdrawal comes it may come about 
with as little disturbance as possible in the Church. This would by its 
mature require the closest co-operation between Mission and Church with- 
out the Mission overshadowing the Church. Dr. Wiser has brought this 
significant statement from a Pastor of a Punjab Church that the work 
of the Missionary is to make churches and the work of the churches is to 
make missionaries. There is real danger in so overloading the church 
with matters of detail that the church politic is unable to fully meet the 
need of supervising its local churches. This is their first responsibility. 


In conclusion we summarize that in as far as we can foresee the next 
hundred years the most efficient and effective way of removing the moun- 
tain of evangelizing our particular part of the world is through the success- 
ful building up of a witnessing indigenous church that will exemplify 
the abundant life that Christ came to give. This can only be done 
through the closest co-operation of every member of the Mission and 
tthe Church motivated by Faith in the God revealed by Christ. 
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